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DIt.  MANTEL  E.  AUAfJO, 

IiiauKiiralcHl  I’rosident  of  the  Kepiiblicuf  Salvador,  on  March  1,  1911 

Dr.  .Vranjo  was  torn  in  .Inayna.  about  4.')  years  a^o.  He  studied  medicine  at  the 
fniversity  of  San  Salvador,  gradnalint;  with  honors  when  he  was  onlv  22  vears  old. 
-\fter  praclisiii)!  his  profe.ssion  for  several  years  and  dlstlnKiiishing  himself  as  an 
able  surKi'on.  he  became  interesUnl  In  aKricnltnre  and  at  the  same  lime  look  an 
active  part  in  politics.  In  1907  Ur.  .Aranjo  was  elected  Vice  I'resident  of  the  Ue- 
public,  serving  with  his  predecessor,  General  KiKHeroa.  until  his  inaiiKiiralion  as 
Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Nation. 


TIIlv  I’an  American  Commercial  Conference  outlined  in  preced¬ 
ing  issues  of  the  Bulletin  met  as  planned  in  the  new  build¬ 
ing  of  the  Pan  American  Union  from  the  13th  to  the  17th  of 
February,  and  adjourned  after  a  far  more  successful  series  of 
sessions  than  even  its  best  friends  had  anticipated.  The  full  record  of  the 
proceedings  will  be  published  in  a  special  volume  which  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  jirinters  and  therefore  only  a  limited  space  is  given  to  its 
consideration  in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin.  lilsewhere  in  this  number 
appear  the  addresses  of  the  opening  day,  together  with  a  list  of  the  speakers 
on  the  succeeding  daj'S.  Over  600  delegates,  representing  the  principal 
commercial  organizations  and  the  leading  manufacturing,  exporting, 
and  imjjorting  firms  in  all  jiarts  of  the  United  States,  actually  registered 
as  being  ])resent,  and  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  them  remained  in 
Washington  for  five  days  and  that  the  closing  session,  Friday,  was  as 
well  attended  as  the  opening  one  on  Monday  proves  the  interest  which 
they  took  in  the  conference  anti  its  discussions.  The  addresses  of  the 
first  day,  delivered  by  President  T.aft,  Secretary  of  State  Knox,  the 
Minister  of  Costa  Rica,  the  Minister  of  Bolivia,  Special  Ambassador  of 
Mexico,  Jo.AQUiN  D.  Casasus,  Hon.  Champ  Cl.ark,  Speaker-elect  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  Mr.  J.  A.  Farrell,  President  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  gave  a  start  and  tone  to  the  gathering  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  which  was  felt  through  all  the  sessions.  Senator  Root,  who 
was  unable  to  speak  Monday,  because  of  pressing  business  in  the  Senate, 
came  Friday  morning,  and  delivered  one  of  the  best  speeches  of  the  con¬ 
ference.  The  majority  of  the  Latin- American  diplomatic  corps  in 
Washington  and  many  of  the  Latin-Anierican  consular  officers  in  New 
York  participated  in  the  program.  The  number  of  trade  experts  who 
also  engaged  in  the  discussions  was  greater  than  has  ever  met  at  any 
other  commercial  conference  in  this  country. 

While  this  gathering  had  many  shortcomings  which  can  be  avoided 
at  a  succeeding  conference  and  while  it  did  not  begin  to  accomplish  all 
that  was  desired,  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  great  majority  of  those 
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in  attendance  were  sincerely  appreciative  of  its  purpose  and  achieve¬ 
ments.  As  evidence  of  how  it  was  regarded,  a  number  of  quotations  are 
given  below  from  letters  which  the  Director  General  has  received  from 
persons  who  were  in  attendance.  \ 

Franklin  Johnston,  publisher  of  the  American  Exporter,  135  William 
Street,  New  York,  says: 

VV'e  want  to  congratulate  you  very  heartily  on  the  success  of  the  Conference,  and 
hope  that  3’ou  will  feel  sufficiently  encouraged  to  make  the  venture  an  annual  one. 

M.  Hartley  Dodge,  chairman.  Remington  Arms-Union  Metallic  1 

Cartridge  Company,  299-301  Broadway,  New  York,  says: 

The  rejK)rt  of  our  delegates  to  the  recent  Pan  American  Commercial  Conference  has 
been  so  satisfactory  that  I  wish  to  exi)ress  to  you  our  appreciation  not  only  for  the 
information  secured  through  the  careful  handling  of  the  conference,  but  also  for  the 
courtesy  and  attention  shown  our  representatives  by  j-ou  and  your  associates. 

William  M.  Benney,  manager  Foreign  Department,  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Manufacturers,  30  Church  Street,  New  York,  says: 

I  congratulate  you  most  heartily  on  the  great  success  of  the  Conference,  both  in  the 
number  and  character  of  those  in  attendance  and  in  the  manner  in  which  all  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  were  conducted.  I  believe  that  it  will  have  a  most  potent  influence  in  aiding 
in  the  establishment  of  still  closer  commercial  relations  between  this  country  and  the  j 

Latin  American  Republics,  and,  what  is  of  equal  imjxirtance,  in  paving  the  way  for 
a  clearer  understanding  of  the  personal  merits  of  the  peoples  of  the  various  countries 

Lewis  Nixon,  one  of  the  delegates  of  the  United  States  to  the  Fourth 
Pan  American  Conference  at  Buenos  Aires,  says: 

You  are  certainly  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  way  in  which  you  carried  out  this  I 

affair  (Pan  American  Commercial  Ctmference). 

The  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce,  77  Jackson  Boulevard,  through 
one  of  its  officers,  says:  j 

The  Association  has  just  had  an  extensive  report  from  Mr.  K.N'rigut,  in  which  he 
told  at  length  of  the  splendid  meeting  of  the  Pan  American  Commercial  Conference,  | 

and  we  hasten  to  congratulate  you  upon  the  success  of  these  meetings.  I 

Lorenzo  Daniels,  the  New  York  agent  of  the  Lamport  &  Holt 
Steamship  Company,  says: 

Allow  me  to  add  my  congratulations  uj)on  the  success  of  your  Pan  American  Commer-  ' 

cial  Conference.  I  feel  confident  that  a  great  deal  of  practical  good  will  result,  as  the  I 

keynotes  of  the  situation  were  constantly  brought  forward.  We  shall  now  look  for  a 
material  increase  in  travel  and  will  try  to  make  our  preparations  accordingly.  ^ 

SerEno  S.  Pr.\tt,  secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  says: 

I  desire  to  congratulate  you  upon  the  success  of  the  Pan  American  Commercial  Con¬ 
ference,  and  regret  that  I  was  not  present  at  the  session  on  Friday  when  resolutions 
were  passed  appreciative  of  the  labors  of  your  valuable  institution  devoted  to  the 
upbuilding  of  Pan  America  trade.  * 

Hon.  Henry  B.  F.  Macfarland,  late  chairman  of  the  Commission  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  says: 

Let  me  offer  my  heartiest  congratulations  Ufwn  the  great  success  of  your  Pan  .Ameri¬ 
can  Conference. 
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SEXOH  DON  ENRlyUE  OI.AYA  HERRERA, 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Colombia. 
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Prof.  L.  S.  Rowe,  of  tlie  University  of  Pennsylvania,  ehairman  of  the 
United  States  delegation  to  the  Pan  American  Scientific  Congress  held 
at  Santiago,  Chile,  and  one  of  the  leading  authorities  on  Latin  America, 
says : 

I  want  to  take  the  first  ojjportunity  t(j  olTer  yon  iny  most  eordial  congratulations 
on  the  splendid  success  of  the  Pan  American  Commercial  Conference.  It  was  a  real 
inspiration  to  everyone  who  was  present  and  you  have  done  a  service  to  the  cause 
which  only  those  who  lU'e  well  acipiainted  with  the  situation  can  fully  a])preciatc. 
It  was  a  privilege  to  address  the  eminent  body  which  you  assembled. 

Hon.  \V.  F.  Sands,  former  United  States  Minister  to  Guatemala,  says; 

I  wish  to  congratulate  you  upon  the  great  success  you  have  accomplished.  It  was 
of  interest  not  only  to  manufacturers  and  business  men,  but  even  more  so  to  those  of 
us  who  have  made  a  sj)ecial  study  of  Latin  .\merica  and  who  go  to  those  missions 
from  preference. 

S.  C.  Mead,  secretary  of  the  Merchants’  Association  of  New  York,  savs; 

Permit  me  to  extend  to  you  congratulations  uj)on  the  unqualified  success  of  the 
Pan  American  Conference,  just  held  under  your  initiative  and  auspices.  The  asso¬ 
ciation  was  represented  by  some  12  or  15  of  our  members,  all  of  whom  have  expressed 
great  satisfaction  concerning  the  Conference. 

.\i.FRED  J.  Thompson,  71  Broadway,  New  York,  says: 

It  would  be  almost  unbecoming  of  me  to  give  you  my  frank  impression  of  the  Con¬ 
ference,  as  it  would  ajjpear  like  j)er.sonal  as  well  as  national  flattery.  W'e  of  the  United 
States  having  interest  in  South  America  owe  a  great  deal,  more  than  can  be  readily 
comprehended,  to  the  good  work  which  has  been  accomplished. 

Willis  Bruce  Dowd,  141  Broadway,  New  York,  says: 

It  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  I  was  greatly  surprised  and  delighted  at  what 
I  saw  and  heard  during  the  Conference.  It  was  a  big  undertaking,  I  know,  but  it 
was  conducted  in  a  nnisterful  way.  I  was  struck  with  the  minute  details  of  the  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  aceommodations  of  the  delegates.  It  was  certainly  working  the  thing 
out  to  the  last  analysis.  The  exhibits  of  ch;irts  showing  all  the  commerce  of  the  Pan 
American  countries  was  another  thing  which  showed  excellent  foresight  and  judgment. 

S.  K.  Smith,  treasurer  Harlan  Hollinosworth  Corpor.ation, 
Wilniiiiifton,  Delaware,  says; 

It  was  the  most  interesting  Conference  that  it  has  been  my  pleasure  to  attend,  and 
my  only  regret  was  that  I  could  not  remain  during  the  entire  session. 

William  R.  Tucker,  secretary  Philadeljihia  Board  of  Trade,  says: 

The  Conference  will  undoubtedly  result  in  establishing  more  cordial  diplomatic 
relations  and  in  extending  the  trade  relations  between  the  countries. 

CARLtts  R.  DtaiuE,  secretary  The  Star  and  Herald  Conijianv  of  Pana¬ 
ma,  17  Battery  Place,  New  York,  says: 

I  take  this  opjxjrtunity  of  congratulating  you  upon  the  success  of  the  Conference, 
which  I  believe  has  awakened  the  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  to  the  realiza¬ 
tion  that  there  is  a  great  and  good  field  open  to  them  in  Latin  America. 

F.  H.  Newell,  director  of  the  United  .States  Reclamation  Service, 
says : 

The  Pan  .American  Commercial  Conference  was  an  unquestioned  success,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  these  conferences  will  become  an  established  institution. 


I*h(»t<>(rraph  by  <’larkt».  Mexico.  I>.  K. 

SKNOK  DON  EDUARDO  SUAREZ  MUJICA, 

Nowly  apix)inti'(l  Envoy  Extraoniinary  and  Minister  I'lenipotcntiary  of  Ctille  to  the  United  States. 
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Achekt  T.  Freeman,  treasurer  of  the  John  II.  .Stetson  Company, 
Philadelphia,  says: 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  was  vciy’  favorably  impressed  with  the  sessions  of  the  Pan 
American  Conference  which  I  was  able  to  attend,  and  found  the  information  contained 
in  the  formal  addresses  and  the  informal  discussions  of  great  interest. 

WiELiAM  S.  Cox,  of  J.  &  V.  Seeigman  &  Co.,  Itankers,  N'ew  York, says: 

It  was  a  great  ])leasurc  for  me  to  attend  the  Conference,  and  you  are  to  be  congratu¬ 
lated  that  so  many  representative  interests  were  pre.scnt  and  showed  such  a  live  interest 
in  the  meetings.  I  believe  that  the  Conference  has  opened  the  eyes  of  many  people 
to  the  wonderful  field  awaiting  American  enterprise  and  that  the  coming  year  will 
show  American  manufacturers  taking  advantage  of  markets  of  which  heretofore  many 
have  been  ignorant. 

B.  Farquh.\r,  president  of  A.  B.  I'arqi  har  Company  (Limited), 
of  York,  Pennsylvania,  says: 

I  consider  the  Pan  American  Commercial  Conference,  whose  sessions  I  regularly 
attended,  one  of  the  most  inijxirtant  business  gatherings  in  the  history  of  this  countr\'. 

Frank  A.  Branda,  president  Latin-America  Kxport  Company,  ii 
Broadway,  Xew  York,  says: 

I  think  that  the  Conference  was  one  of  the  finest  things  that  could  ptissibly  have 
been  arranged,  and  it  is  almost  unnecessart-  for  me  to  congratulate  you  upon  its  success 

C.  G.  Stone, [of  the  Lamhert  Phar.macai.  Co.mpany,  New  York,  says: 

There  is  no  organization  that  I  know  of  that  is  in  a  position  to  do  as  much  good  for 
business  men  as  that  which  j-ou  represent,  and  if  the  manufacturers  have  wit  enough 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  information  which  can  be  easily  secured  through  the  Pan 
American  Union,  they  will  have  little  cause  to  complain.  I  congratulate  you  ujion 
the  wonderful  success  of  the  Conference. 

Atherton  Brownell,  president  of  The  Century  Syndicate,  50  Church 
Street,  Xew  York,  says: 

I  am  not  sure  but  that  the  element  of  greatest  value  in  the  Conference,  when  all  is 
said  and  done,  was  the  bringing  together  of  many  people  from  various  parts  of  the 
countr)-,  and  even  the  world,  in  such  a  way  as  to  create  friendship  and  cement  rela¬ 
tions  which  may  lead  to  a  very  much  better  and  closer  understanding  between  the 
merchants  of  the  United  States  and  those  of  South  America. 

Nearly  all  the  members  of  the  Latin -American  diplomatic  corps  in 
Washington  have  also  been  good  enotigli  to  express  to  the  Director 
General  tlie  good  the  Conference  did  to  acquaint  the  representative  men 
of  the  United  States  with  the  real  jtrogress  and  development  of  the  Latin 
American  countries.  The  discussions  wliich  brought  out  facts  and 
figures  in  regard  to  the  onward  movement  of  each  one  of  the  nations 
lying  to  the  south  of  the  United  .States  surprised  the  majority  of  those 
in  attendance  and  caused  them  to  go  away  with  new  and  greater  respect 
for  tiie  sister  Rei)ublics  of  the  United  States. 

The  Director  General  has  pleasure  in  taking  advantage  of  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  emphasize  the  loyal  and  helpful  cooperation  which  he  received 
from  the  entire  staff  of  the  Pan  American  Union  in  preparing  for  and  in 
carrying  through  the  Conference.  The  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the 
Conference  of  the  attention  shown  those  present  by  each  member  of  the 
staff  was  attested  by  the  unanimous  resolution  of  thanks  to  the  entire 
personnel  of  the  office  passed  just  before  adjourning. 
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SPKCI.AL  REPORT  OF  THE  PROCEEDINGS. 

There  has  been  such  a  demand  for  the  full  report  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Pan  American  Commercial  Conference  described  in  the  previous 
editorial  and  elsewhere  in  this  Bi’LI,ETIn,  that  a  special  volume  con¬ 
taining  all  the  addresses  and  discussions  is  now  being  prepared  and 
printed.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  Pan  American  Union  possesses  no 
fund  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  such  a  publication,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
make  a  charge  of  50  cents  a  copy.  All  persons  who  may  desire  this 
report  can  secure  it  by  remitting  this  amount  to  the  Pan  American 
Union.  This  will  probably  be  the  most  complete  collection  of  expert 
opinion  upon  Pan  American  trade  which  has  ever  been  assembled  under 
one  cover,  and  it  will  be  illustrated  by  special  charts,  showing  the  export 
and  import  trade  of  each  one  of  the  American  Republics. 


LEWIS  NIXON  ON  THE  STUDY  oF  SPANISH. 

From  time  to  time  the  Pan  American  Union  has,  in  the  columns  of  the 
Bulletin,  and  again  in  its  correspondence  with  universities,  colleges, 
and  schools,  urged  a  more  general  study  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
languages.  Its  efforts  have  been  rewarded  with  a  certain  measure  of 
success,  but  there  should  be  far  more  progress  made  in  this  direction  if 
the  coming  generation  of  our  men  would  be  trained  so  that  they  will  be 
competent  to  get  into  closer  touch  with  their  brethren  of  the  Latin 
American  Republics.  Mr.  Lewis  Nixon,  the  distinguished  shipbuilder 
of  New  York  City,  and  member  of  the  Delegation  of  the  United  States  to 
the  last  Pan  American  Conference,  has  recently  written  to  the  Director 
General  a  letter  on  this  point  which,  in  view  of  the  standing  and  reputation 
of  the  author,  is  quoted  below : 

Referring  to  our  conversation  during  the  session  of  the  recent  Pan  American  Com¬ 
mercial  Conference,  in  which  you  spoke  of  tlie  strong  conviction  of  every  speaker  as 
to  the  necessity  of  a  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  language  in  commerce  with  Latin 
.America,  I  hope  that  this  matter  can  be  brought  strongly  before  our  universities. 
They  are  always  most  anxious  to  adapt  education  to  national  needs,  and  as  we  become 
a  world  power  we  must  perforce  do  business  at  times  in  other  than  the  English  language. 

A  number  of  the  universities  now  require  German  and  I'rench  in  entrance  examina¬ 
tions  for  the  technical  or  nonclassical  courses.  While  I  can  appreciate  the  sentiment 
of  a  citizen  of  German  birth  or  descent  that  makes  him  wish  to  have  his  son  taught 
German,  every  business  man  knows  that  there  is  no  comparison  in  the  trade  values 
of  Spanish  and  German. 

So,  even  if  the  controlling  powers  of  our  universities  are  averse  to  substituting 
Spanish  for  German,  it  could  at  least  be  made  optional.  With  the  full  understanding 
that  I  shall  be  making  myself  unpopular,  I  should  also  urge — in  view  of  the  very"  great 
value  of  Spanish  to  our  youth — that  where  Latin  and  Greek  are  required,  Spanish 
should  be  allowed  as  a  substitute  for  either.  It  is  a  practical  Latin  language.  Such 
preference  for  Spanish  on  the  part  of  our  great  universities  would  give  a  great  impetus 
to  its  study,  with  consequent  profit  to  the  coming  generation  in  all  lines  of  human 
endeavor,  especially  political  and  commercial. 
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AN  INTERNATIONAL  ANTI-LoCI'ST  COMMISSION. 

J.  Lawrence-Ha.milton,  M.  R.  C.  S.,  of  30  Sussex  Square,  Brighton, 
linglaiid,  sends  us  a  reprint  from  the  London  “Financial  News”  of 
February  13,  191 1,  in  which  he  urges  the  organization  of  an  International 
Anti-locust  Commission.  He  points  out  what  an  enormous  amount  of 
capital  is  invested  in  Argentina  and  in  the  development  of  its  agriculture, 
and  then  shows  the  immeasurable  damage  done  by  the  locusts,  thereby 
presenting  a  strong  argument  for  a  study  of  conditions  which  would 
result  in  the  practical  handling  of  the  locust  problem.  He  refers  to  the 
w'onderful  results  which  have  come  from  the  efforts  to  suppress  the  mos¬ 
quito,  and  claims  that  similar  success  can  meet  a  fight  against  the 
locusts. 


THE  YALE  SCIENTIFIC  EXPEDITION  To  PERU. 

Prof.  Hiram  Binoiiam,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  Latin-American 
History  Division  of  Yale  University,  in  a  letter  to  the  Director  General, 
gives  the  following  information,  which  will  be  interesting  to  all  persons 
watching  the  scientific  studies  of  the  Latin-American  countries: 

You  will  be  interested  to  know  that  we  have  raised  the  money  for  a  Yale  Scientific 
Expedition  to  Peru,  which  is  to  leave  in  June  (1911)  and  to  he  gone  six  months.  I 
shall  take  with  me  a  geologist  and  a  topogriipher,  and  possibly  two  assistants  if  I  can 
raise  the  money  for  their  expenses.  W’e  already  have  money  enough  for  the  geologist 
and  topographer.  We  intend  to  determine  the  location  and  depth  of  Lake  Parina- 
cochas;  the  location  anil  geological  structure  and  height  of  Mount  Coropuna;  the 
location  and  extent  of  the  ruins  of  the  Inca  city  and  fortress,  Choqquequirau,  and  the 
existence  and  extent  of  other  Inca  cities  which  may  be  concealed  in  the  Montana 
of  the  .Apurimac  and  Urubamba  A'alleys.  You  know  it  has  long  been  a  problem  how 
far  into  the  jungle  the  Incas  actually  pushed  their  settlements.  I  hope  we  can  add 
something  to  the  solution  of  this  interesting  subject.  I  have  just  had  a  letter  from 
President  Legi'ia,  who  favors  the  project,  and  will  giv'e  us  Government  assistance.  I 
have  visited  part  of  this  region  on  my  last  trip  to  Peru,  and  I  hope  to  be  able  to  add 
something  to  the  scientific  knowledge  of  Peruvian  geography,  geology,  and  history. 

Prof.  Binc.iiam  has  our  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  his  undertaking. 
He  has  already  added  much  to  our  knowledge  of  that  part  of  the  world 
and  he  never  undertakes  anything  of  this  kind  without  bringing  back  a 
large  amount  of  useful  scientific  information. 


THE  SOUTHERN  COMMERCIAL  CONGRESS. 

There  has  just  been  held  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  March  8-10,  one  of  the 
most  important  conventions  which  has  ever  assembled  in  this  country. 
It  was  the  third  annual  meeting  of  the  Southern  Commercial  Congress. 
The  pamphlet  issued  by  the  committee  in  charge  was  entitled,  “1861- 
1911,  The  South’s  Physical  Recovery,”  and  the  purpose  of  the  gathering 
was  indicated  in  the  words  “The  South,  Its  Resources,  Its  Progress,  Its 
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Prospects,  Its  Destined  Share  in  National  Development.”  The  Atlanta 
Chamber  of  Commerce  acted  as  host.  The  officers  of  the  Southern  Com¬ 
mercial  Congress  are:  President,  John  M.  Parker,  New  Orleans,  I.a. ; 
First  Vice  President,  Hon.  D.wid  R.  Francis,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Second 
Vice  President,  Gen.  Julian  S.  Carr,  Durham,  N.  C. ;  Secretary,  Edwin 
L.  Quarles,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Clarence 
J.  Owens,  Washington,  D.  C.  The  managing  director,  who  is  a  man  of 
remarkable  energy  and  devotion  to  the  cause,  is  G.  Grosvenor  Dawe, 
also  of  Washington,  D.  C.  Among  those  who  participated  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  conference  were  President  W'illiam  H.  Taft;  ex-President 
Theodore  Roosevelt;  the  Ambassador  of  France;  the  Ambassador  of 
(ireat  Britain;  the  Ambassador  of  Mexico;  the  Secretary  of  War;  Gov. 
Woodrow  Wilson,  of  New  Jersey;  .Senator  Fletcher,  of  Florida; 
.Secretary  of  Agriculture  James  Wilson;  George  W.  Perkins,  of  New 
York;  George  Westinghouse,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  J.  W.  Porch,  of  New 
Orleans,  La.;  Bernard  N.  Baker,  of  Baltimore,  Md.;  John  Temple 
Gr.wes,  of  New  York;  Ivlmer  Iv.  Brown,  Commissioner  of  Education; 
C.  IL  .Sherrill,  United  States  Minister  to  Argentina;  Congressman 
RANSDELL,of  NewOrleans;  Surg. Gen.  Walter  Wym.\n;  Director  General 
Joii.N  Barrett,  of  the  Pan  American  Union;  and  many  others.  Particular 
reference  is  made  to  this  conference  in  the  Monthly  Bulletin  because 
one  of  the  features  of  the  program  is  the  consideration  of  the  Panama 
Canal  and  Pan  American  trade  relations.  The  South  is  awakening  to 
the  fact  that  much  of  its  future  prosperity  depends  upon  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  greater  exchange  of  trade  between  its  resourceful  States  and  the 
developing  countries  of  Latin  America. 


FORMER  SECRETARY  OF  THE  UNITED  ST.XTES  LEG.\TION  .AT  LA  PAZ. 

Alexander  Benson,  the  former  Secretary  of  the  American  Legation  at 
La  Paz,  Bolivia,  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  June  23,  1873. 
.\fter  receiving  his  elementary  training  in  the  public  schools,  he  entered 
Princeton  University,  graduating  therefrom  with  the  degree  of  A.  B.  in 
1894.  He  then  pursued  the  study  of  law  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  in  1898  graduated  with  the  degree  of  LL.  B.  The  same  year 
Mr.  Benso.n  was  admitted  to  the  practice  of  law  at  the  Philadelphia  bar  and 
was  actively  engaged  in  his  profession  for  about  ten  years.  On  August 
4,  1909,  he  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  legation  at  La  Paz,  and  sub¬ 
sequently  was  charge  d’affaires  of  the  legation.  Mr.  Benson  has  just 
been  transferred  to  the  Embassy'at  St.  Petersburg,  Russia,  as  Secretary. 


EXHiniTlON  OF  UNITED  ST.ATES  ARTISTS  .AT  MONTEVIDEO. 

The  Director  General  is  in  receipt  of  an  interesting  letter  from  Hon. 
Edwi.n  Morgan,  the  United  States  Minister  to  Uruguay  and  Para¬ 
guay,  under  date  of  January  27,  in  which  he  describes  the  preparations 
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wliich  were  being  made  for  the  exhibition  of  United  States  artists,  inau¬ 
gurated  on  Felirnary  6,  in  .Montevideo,  the  ca])ital  of  Urngnay. 

.Mr.  Morc.ax  says: 

The  ])rc])aratiuns  for  the  exposition  of  pictures  and  small  bronzes  by  United  States 
artists  in  Montevideo  are  j)rogressing,  and  the  exhibition  will  be  inaugurated  on 
l'‘ebruary  6  by  a  reception  to  which  the  President  and  j)ronnnent  people  in  the  ollicial 
and  social  world  are  invited.  The  section  of  jnctures  which  was  shomi  at  the  Inter¬ 
national  Expositions  at  Htienos  .Aires  and  .Santiago  de  Chile  are  being  installed  in  the 
e.xhibition  ])avilion  in  Parque  I’rbano,  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Ciiari.ES  I'k.a.N’CIS 
HkownE,  of  Chicago,  the  directcjr.  The  .section  of  new  work  which  Mr.  Tk.vsk  has 
selected  at  home,  and  which  has  not  been  seen  in  South  .America,  should  reach  here 
on  the  Lamport  &  Holt  boat  in  a  few  days.  The  municipality,  which  loans  the 
pavilion,  the  j)ublic,  the  art  connoisseurs,  and  the  jiress  are  all  interested.  The  main 
object  of  otir  effort  ought  to  be  attained,  namely,  to  familiarize  the  people  of  Uruguay 
with  the  fact  of  which  they  are  at  ])resent,  in  a  measure,  ignorant,  that  all  really 
artistic  pictorial  art  does  not  originate  in  Latin  countries  and  that  in  the  United  States 
we  are  gradually  developing  a  native  school,  which  though  still  partly  trained  abroad 
and  largely  on  the  continent  of  Eun)pe,  springs  frotn  the  Western  Hemisphere  and 
is  founded  on  .American  ideals. 

.Mr.  Mokc.ax  is  dot^t  rviiig  of  siK-cial  congratulations  upon  the  efiort 
he  has  made  to  arrange  tliis  exhibition  and  the  steps  taken  to  remove 
tlie  ])eeuliar  impressions  whieli  exist  in  many  Latin  .American  countries 
in  regard  to  the  art  of  tlie  United  States.  A  detailed  description  of  this 
exhibition  ajtpears  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 


REPORT  oK  i)Ei,i:t'..vn:s  to  the  iu  enos  aires  co.veere.n’cil 

The  report  of  the  Delegates  of  the  United  Stales  to  the  Ff)urth  Inter¬ 
national  Coulerence  of  .American  States  has  just  been  received  from  the 
(Government  Printing  ( llTice.  It  is  an  interesting  document,  caiefull) 
|irepared,  and  gives  an  excellent  idea  of  what  was  done  at  this  great 
gathering  in  Buenos  .Aires.  Cojnes  can  now  be  obtained  either  from 
the  State  Department  or  from  the  Pan  .American  Union.  The  Delegates 
of  the  United  States  to  this  conference  were:  He.nrv  AATiite,  former 
Ambassador  to  Paris;  Brig.  Gen.  K.  H.  Crowder;  Lewis  .NTxo.n,  a  lead¬ 
ing  business  man  of  New  York  City;  Prof.  J.  IT  Moore,  of  Columbia 
University;  Dr.  Ber.n’ard  Moses,  of  the  University  of  California;  L.  C. 
Oui.xTERo,  a  prominent  lawyer  of  New  Orleans;  Prof.  Paul  S.  Reinsch, 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin;  and  D.avid  Ki.nley,  dean  of  the  Ivco- 
nomic  Faculty  of  the  Univer.sity  of  Illinois.  Prof.  W.  R.  Shepiiehi),  of 
Columbia  Univ'ersity,  was  Secretary. 

7:i0.si  Hull.  3— 11 - 2 


SPEECHES  AT  OPENING 
SESSION  OF  PAN  AMERI- 
CAN  COMMERCIAL 
CONFERENCE  V  V 

The  Pan  American  ('ominercial  ('onference,  to  wliich  invita¬ 
tions  were  extended  to  the  principal  commercial  organiza¬ 
tions  and  business  tirms  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
to  the  diplomatic  and  consular  ollicers  in  the  I’^nited  States, 
by  the  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  met  in  the  Hall 
of  the.  Americas  of  the  new  building  of  the  Union  during  the  week 
of  February  13-17,  Ihll.  The  inaugural  session  convened  at  3 
o’clock  on  the  afternoon  of  Monday,  the  Pith,  and  the  concluding 
session  was  held  on  the  afternoon  of  Friday,  the  17th.  Inasmuch 
as  the  full  ])roceeilings  are  to  be  published  in  a  special  volume,  it 
has  seemed  best  to  give  below  only  the  addresses  delivered  upon 
the  opening  day,  and  that  of  Senator  Hoot,  given  on  Friday, 
IVbruary  17. 

A  copy  of  the  ])rinted  report  of  the  proceedings  covering  over  300 
pages  and  including  all  the  addresses  and  discussions  will  be  sent 
to  any  ])erson  upon  the  receipt  of  its  cost — 50  cents. 

When  the  Director  General  arose  to  introduce  the  speakers,  Mon- 
da}'  afternoon,  he  faced  an  audience  which  completely  filled  the  hall, 
including  a  majority  of  the  diplomatic  corps,  many  Senators  and 
Congressmen,  and  nearly  700  tlelegates  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States.  In  his  introductory  remarks  the  Director  General  said: 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Secretary,  and  Members  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

In  welcomin'!  you  here  this  afternoon  in  my  capacity  as  executiv’e  officer  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  I  shall  take  up  only  a  moment  of  your  time. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  point  out  in  detail  the  objects  of  this  meeting;  they  were  fully 
explained  in  the  invitation  which  most  of  you  have  seen  or  received. 

In  general  terms,  it  can  be  said  that  this  Conference  was  prompted  by  the  overwhelm¬ 
ing  correspondence  which  has  been  pouring  into  this  office  during  the  past  year  asking 
for  information  about  an  extraordinary  variety  of  matters  regarding  the  conditions 
and  possibilities  of  trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  20  Latin  American 
Republics. 

The  work  of  this  institution  has  quadrupled  during  the  last  few  years,  until  now 
it  has  become  a  practical  clearing  house,  as  it  were,  for  the  exchange  of  useful  data 
concerning  all  the  American  nations. 

It  seemed  wise,  therefore,  to  concentrate  efforts  to  get  into  closer  touch  with  the 
situation  by  inviting  here,  on  the  one  hand,  manufacturers,  exporters,  and  importers, 
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and  others  desiring  information;  and,  on  the  other,  those  offieials,  authorities,  and 
coniinereial  experts  familiar  with  Pan  American  trade,  to  exchange  views  and  opin¬ 
ions,  to  ask  and  answer  (|uestions,  and  engage  in  such  appropriate  discussion  as  would 
greatly  help  the  growing  moveinent  to  build  up  Pan  American  commerce  and  comity 
and  to  get  ready  for  the  Panama  Canal,  which  is  nearing  completion  and  means  as  much 
for  South  America  as  it  does  for  North  America. 

Particularly  is  it  desirable  that  the  exchange  of  trade , -should  be  carefully  considered — 
the  buying  from,  as  well  as  the  selling  to,  Latin  America — for  only  in  that  way  can  a 
permanently  prosperous  and  mutually  beneficial  commerce  be  maintained  between 
the  American  countries. 

The  cordial  response  to  the  invitation  to  participate  in  this  Conference  which  has 
come  from  all  sections  and  from  all  cla.s.ses  of  men  interested  is  most  gratifying,  and 
this  afternoon  our  records  show  that  12  commercial  clubs,  25  boards  of  trade,  32  cham¬ 
bers  of  commerce,  and  42  other  trade  bodies,  together  with  approximately  531  manu¬ 
facturing,  exporting,  and  importing  firms,  and  no  small  number  of  individuals  or 
delegates,  have  expressed  a  desire  to  attend  the  Conference. 

Hundreds  of  others,  unable  to  be  represented,  have  sent  words  of  hearty  approval 
and  asked  that  copies  of  reports  of  the  Conference  be  forwarded  to  them. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  participation  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  State — who 
s  also  Chairman  of  the  Governing  Hoard  of  the  Pan  American  Union — the  Latin  .\meri- 
can  Diplomatic  Representatives,  who  al.so  belong  to  its  Governing  Hoard,  and  the 
other  tlistingui.shed  guests  who  are  here  to-day  or  will  take  part  on  other  days. 

The  Director  General  tlien  introduced  Hon.  Philander  V.  Knox, 
the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  and  Chairman  of  the 
Governinfi  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 

Secretary  Knox  said: 

Gentlemen:  You  have  met  at  an  important  stage  in  the  evolution  of  the  industrial 
and  commercial  relations  of  the  Republics  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The  signifi¬ 
cance  of  this  Congress  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  It  meets  for  the  discussion  of 
practical  subjects,  for  the  dissemination  of  information,  for  the  interchange  of  ideas 
in  regard  to  the  exchange  of  trade. 

It  is  fitting  that  the  Pan  American  Conferences  which  are  now  held  at  regular  inter¬ 
vals  shmdd  be  followed  by  commercial  Pan  American  (.’ongresses  such  as  this  one, 
which  supplements  the  broad  general  work  of  those  gatherings  in  establishing  closer 
relations  and  promoting  the  principles  of  peace  among  the  different  countries.  It 
conserves  and  fructifies  the  resolutions  and  recommendations  of  those  ('onferences  and 
it  opens  the  channels  for  putting  into  effect  the  principles  they  lay  down.  The 
approach  of  the  Americas  was  the  aspiration  voiced  by  that  illustrious  statesman  and 
jmblicist  the  late  Joaquin  Nahuco,  who,  as  Ambas.sador  of  the  Brazilian  Republic, 
participated  in  so  many  movements  for  the  improvement  of  the  relations  of  all  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  this  hemisphere.  Ilis  services  to  mutual  peace  and  good  will,  and  to  that 
closer  commercial  intercourse  which  is  at  once  the  harbinger  and  the  advocate  of  such 
good  will,  will  long  be  remembered.  Speaking  from  his  position  as  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  a  great  southern  Republic  he  once  told  us  of  the  good  that  Latin  America 
wotdd  derive  from  closer  intercourse  with  the  L^nited  States.  He  also  told  us  that  the 
benefit  which  we  of  the  L'nited  States  would  derive  from  that  intercourse  at  first  would 
be  only  the  good  that  comes  from  making  friends.  We  were  satisfied  with  that  good, 
but  already  we  see  how  it  also  leads  to  and  embraces  the  sphere  of  trade  interests. 

The  educational  value  of  gatherings  such  as  this,  where  commercial  expansion  may 
be  discussed  in  all  its  aspects,  is  very  great.  Lot  me  candidly  confess  that  in  the  past 
we  have  been  too  ignorant  of  our  southern  neighbors,  their  vast  undeveloped  resources, 
and  the  measures  they  have  been  taking  to  open  themselves  to  the  world. 
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l’r:"iiil(‘nl  Tail  entcriMK  the  Pan  Ainoricaii  Cnion  UnildiiiK  to  speak  at  the  opeiiiti)’  session  of  the 
Conference  on  Monday,  l•’el)ruary  i:i. 


'I’lif  moral  forces  of  coniinerce,  tlie  ])acific  infltieiice  of  Irade,  should  be  the  fotiiida- 
lioii  of  the  commercial  jtolicy  of  the  representatives  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
The  energies  of  jtrodtiction  and  consuin])tion  can  not  better  he  conserved  than  on 
stich  a  basis.  The  diplomacy  of  commerce  can  not  better  he  employetl  than  in  fer¬ 
tilizing  atid  makinp:  ])rodtictive  the  aspirations  that  within  the  last  (jnarter  of  a  century 
have  irerminated.  l-'rom  our  own  viewpoint,  here  on  the  northern  continent,  surveyiii" 
the  whole  held  of  laitin  American  commerce,  we  are  struck  with  an  economic  fact 
j  which  must  govern  onr  mutual  relations.  The  trade  currents  which  flow  between 

i  the  United  States  and  its  Latin  American  neifrhhors  should  lie  north  and  south.  The 

!  historic  trade  routes  are  alonjj;  lines  of  latitude  rath(>r  than  longitude.  There  is  jfroht 

j  for  all  of  us  in  following  the  natural  liu(>s  (d'  least  <;eo;j:ra]>hic  resistance.  In  the  trend 


i 
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Ilf  trade  on  this  lu“inis))lu‘r(‘  the  tein])erate  and  the  tropical  regions  are  inntnally 
dependent  eacli  on  th(>  other.  We  have  ahundanee  of  raw  material  fabricated  into 
tiTiished  jirodintts  which  onr  southern  neiehhors  want.  They  have  certain  ])rodncts 
which  are  essential  elements  in  onr  food  consnm])tion.  Some  surplus  food  products 
we  also  have  for  them.  'I'his  is  a  srocxl  l)asis  for  mutual  exchange. 

If  I  were  to  note  th(>  most  marked  development  in  our  own  commercial  jiolicy  within 
th('  last  few  years  as  relates  to  our  I,atin-.Vm(‘rican  neiirhhors,  I  should  ])lac(‘  first, 
not  the  eciieral  commercial  exchange  of  commodities,  though  that  is  of  trreat  impor¬ 
tance,  hut  the  awakenine  of  mir  own  people  to  the  opportunities  for  lh(>  investment  of 
capital.  We  hav(‘  reached  the  staije  in  our  own  national  devidoiunent  where  our 
eaiiilal,  never  timorous  when  the  opportunities  are  commensurate  with  the  effort, 
looks  to  the  .«outh.  What  we  diil  for  the  develojiment  of  the  mines  and  the  railway 
system  of  Mexico,  with  almndantly  satisfactory  returns  to  ourselves  and  with  equal 
advantage  to  our  neisihliors  across  the  Kiotirande,  we  may  further  do  in  other  coun¬ 
tries  nut  ()uite  so  near.  The  movement  is  jierhaps  a  little  slow,  but  it  has  set  in.  aiid 
with  the  exercise  of  that  jiatience  which  is  one  of  the  temperamental  characteristics 
of  our  l,atin-.\merican  friends  wo  may  look  for  a  much  en'ater  share'  in  their  develop¬ 
ment  by  ca])ital  from  the  United  States  than  in  the  past. 

We  are  interested  in  betterinjj;  the  stt'amship  communication.  M'e  believe  that 
while  its  material  advantage's  are'  great  by  the  better  anel  epiie'ker  facilitie's  for  mail 
anel  freight  whie-h  such  improvement  will  afforel,  there  is  an  even  greater  aelvantage 
in  the  closer  intercenirse  among  the  elifferent  peeiples  which  it  makes  possible.  We 
believe  in  the  era  of  railreiael  e'onstruction  which  has  se't  in  anel  whie'h  is  be'aring  such 
abunelant  fruits,  anel  esjK'cially  in  that  great  intereamtinental  jereiject  with  its  eneirmiieis 
])ossibilities  eif  goeiel,  the  Pan  American  Railway.  We  believe,  eif  e-eeurse',  in  the 
Panama  Canal,  both  as  a  ceunmere'ial  fae'teir  anel  as  a  meiral  feirce.  We  believe  in  the 
future  elevele)]ime'nt  e>f  theise  vast  treasure'  bi'els  eif  the  Amies,  the  mines,  anel  we  heipe 
to  .'lee  imu'h  meire  eif  it  elone  by  enir  own  caiiital.  We  believe  in  an  internatiemal 
bank  whie'h  will  kcH'p  the  e'ennmere'ial  e-urreiits  tlowing  in  their  [iroper  eliree'tiem.  We 
be'lieve  in  all  the'se  proje'cts  anel  we  believe  that  the  countries  which  have  thi'se 
re'source's  to  eh'veleep  sheiulel  be  aideel  by  e-ajiital  freim  the  Unite'el  States  anel  the  Unite'el 
States  sheiulel  re'ap  the  legitimate'  fruits  eif  such  e'lite'rprise'. 

Secretary  Kxox  was  followeel  liy  Senor  Don  Joaquin  B.  ('ai.vo, 
Minister  eif  ('osta  Blca. 

Se'nor  (’ai.vo  saiel : 

Mr.  PuKSiiiKNT  AND  (iENTi.KMKx:  It  is  most  gratifying  to  note  that,  although  this  is 
not  an  otlie'ial affair.  Their  Uxe'e'llene'ii's  the  Pre'sieh'iit  and  the  Secretary  eif  State  eif  the 
Uniti'd  States  have  heinort'el  this  Ceinfe're'nce'  with  their  prese'iice  anel  their  worels, 
showing  in  this,  as  on  all  eijipeirtttne  oce'asions,  their  e'arnest  elesire  to  preimeite'  the 
best  understaneling  with  all  the  othe'r  Amerie-an  Republics.  I  am  sure  that  the 
sentiments  that  they  have'  expresse'd  will  be  highly  anel  justly  appreciate'el  in  the 
whole  continent.  Particularly  sjieaking,  permit  mo  to  ceinve'y  tei  them  the*  ineist 
situ'ere  thatiks  in  the  name  eif  the  five  Central  American  Republie's. 

(lentlemen,  vein  have'  a.ssernble'd  here  to  elise'tiss  matters  relative  to  e-nmmere'e  anel 
the'  means  teiextenel  yourableactivitiesanel  tei carry  them  beyond  the  natieinal  beiunel- 
aries;  yott  have  expre'.s.ie'el  your  elesire  to  establish  atiel  maintain  cleiser  relatiems  with 
the'  other  e-outitries  of  this  hemisphere,  anel  the  Latin  Amerie’ati  Reiiublics,  inspireei 
in  the'  .same'  frienelly  spirit,  it  is  we'll  kneiwn,  re'aelily  re'spemel  to  this  e-all,  as  yoti  ehi,  to 
proineite  the'  gre'at  e'eitnmon  intere'sts  eif  the'  Ame'rie'ati  Ceintine'tit. 

I'’eir  Central  Ame'rie'a  in  particular,  1  e'onsieler  a  bh'ssing  the  ]ireiximity  in  which 
t hose  e-eiuntrie's  lie',  nature  having  leie-ate'el  the'in  in  the  e'cnte'r  eif  this  e'ontinent,  areiunel 
the'  ene'ire  h'el  se'a  which  give's  ns  the  advantages  of  heing  almeist  yeinr  riiiarians,  with 
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the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  other  side,  and  we  know  what  this  means  in  connection 
with  the  development  of  onr  countries. 

It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  the  foreijin  commerce  of  Central  America  amounted 
last  year  to  more  than  §')(),(HK),000,  detaih'd  information  to  be  "iven  during;  the  ses¬ 
sions  of  the  Conference.  The.-ie  comparatively  important  fiffures  show  that  the  inau¬ 
guration  of  the  Panama  Canal  will  not  take  us  unprepared,  and  we  hope  that  Central 
America  will  be  largely  benefited  through  the  influence  of  that  great  undertaking  in 
the  general  progress  that  it  will  bring  to  the  commerce  of  the  world.  The  comjiletion 
of  it  is  upon  us,  and  we  will  welcome  it  not  only  from  the  commercial  point  of  view, 
but  particularly  from  that  of  its  civilizing  influences  and  more  intimate  relations  with 
this  great  and  noble  nation. 

(lentlemen,  we  thank  you  very  much  for  your  jiresence  ht're.  although  we  are  same 
as  you  are,  invited  guests  to  this  meeting.  The  Conference  not  being  officially  called) 
we  neither  had  opportunity  to  vote  any  resolution  whatever  of  the  (Jovernitig  board 
of  the  Pati  American  Union  in  connection  therewith. 

As  it  has  been  already  said,  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  live  Republics  of  Cen¬ 
tral  America  amounted  to  more  than  $5t).IMK),((00  in  the  year  1!)()!),  last  figures  obtain¬ 
able,  each  country  contributing  as  follows; 
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The  soil  of  Central  .Vmerica  is  one  of  tin*  richest  in  the  world.  It  abounds  in  min¬ 
erals,  forest  products,  and  all  other  natural  re.sources  and  is  adajitable  to  almost  any 
culture,  as  you  all  know,  and  its  location  between  the  two  great  Americas,  bathed  by 
the  two  great  oceans,  commands  a  position  with  no  equal  as  a  center  for  the  universal 
commerce  of  the  future. 

The  progre.ss  of  those  Republics,  if  retarded,  is  noticeable  at  the  present  time. 
Costa  Rica,  notwithstanding  the  calamities  that  befell  her  in  the  last  two  years,  of 
uncommonly  heavy  rainy  .seasons  and  a  severe  earth(|uake,  shows  a  per  capita  of 
$:{S.80.  Costa  Rica  and  (luatemala  enjoy  the  benefits  of  interoceanic  railroad  com¬ 
munication,  and  with  the  others  are  making  energetic  endeavors  to  improve  their 
means  of  communication  by  land  and  water.  We  exjiect  very  soon  to  see  the  main 
branch  of  the  Pan  American  Railroad  from  the  United  States  through  Mexico  con¬ 
nected  with  the  railroad  lines  in  Guatemala;  and  soon  afterwards  to  see  them  con¬ 
nected  also  with  those  of  El  Salvador,  which  are  being  extended  toward  Honduras 
and  Nicaragua,  while  prospects  are  the  best  to  have  ('osta  Rica,  Nicaragua,  and 
Panama  united  in  the  same  way.  The  Costa  Rican  lines  are  extending  toward  north 
and  .south  to  tho.se  Republics. 

Communication  by  water  on  the  Atlantic  side  has  been  improved  greatly  through 
the  service  of  the  steamers  of  the  United  Fruit  Company  and  at  jiresent  is  most  satis¬ 
factory;  but  in  the  Pacific  the  monopoly  continues  to  keej)  the  same  unsatisfactory 
conditions  which  have  always  existed.  Salvador  has  no  Atlantic  ports,  its  territory 
lying  in  the  Pacific  between  Guatemala  and  Honduras,  almost  touching  that  of  Nica- 
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Senator  Klihu  Uoot  on  his  waj-  to  address  the  inorninp  session  of  the  Conferenee  on  Fri<lay,  F'ehruary  17. 

Kusef,  Keclus,  in  his  famous  “Geoirraphie  Uiiiver-solle, ”  says  that  the  people 
of  t'osta  Rica  present  a  certain  originality  from  the  ordinary  Hispanic  American 
communities;  that  the  melting  of  its  elements  into  one  national  unit  has  been  accom- 
jdished  there  with  better  success  than  elsewhere.  Felix  Relly,  a  distingui.shed 
French  traveler,  among  other  well-known  writers,  says  that  the  ixipulation  of  Costa 
Rica  in  its  aggregate  represents  the  highest  jdane  of  Christian  civilization,  as  well  as 
in  all  that  touches  the  love  of  work  and  of  the  family;  and  that  the  whole  Republic 
br(‘athes  a  certain  air  of  well-being,  of  honesty,  and  of  gcxidness.  And  from  a  more 
intimate  source  I  will  have  the  pleasure  of  <pioting  the  following  from  the  rejiort  of 
the  Central  and  South  American  Commis.sioners  from  the  United  States,  1885,  to  wit: 
■‘The  name  of  Costa  Rica  stands  high  as  a  Republic,  alive  to  the  demands  of  a  progre.s- 
sive,  freedom-loving  peojile;  her  institutions  and  her  wealth,  her  industries  and 


ragua.  The  connection  of  the  Salvadorean  with  the  Guatemalan  lines,  therefore,  will 
LOve  that  industrious  Republic  direct  communication  with  the  Atlantic. 

Particularly  speaking  of  Costa  Rica,  my  native  country,  nothing  would  be  more 
gratifying  than  to  mention  the  stability  of  its  Government,  tbe  legal  succession  of  one 
administration  after  the  other,  in  such  a  regular  way  that  we  are  proud  to  have  5  living 
ex-j)residents  among  our  noted  citizens  (Reknardo  Soto,  188ti-18!(0;  Jo.se  J.  Rodri- 
(ii  Ez,  18!)0-18!)4;  Rafael  Igle.sias,  18!)4-I!»02;  Ascension  Ivsquivel,  1002-1  ttOti; 
Ci.ETo  Gonzalez  Viqi’ez,  lOOO-lOlO).  The.«e  facts  bespeak  the  character  of  the 
Costa  Rican  iieople,  and  their  love  of  order  and  justice,  while  its  foreign  commerce 
attests  to  its  industrious  habits. 

t'osta  Rica  by  .selection  of  its  sister  Reiniblics  has  the  honor  of  being  the  seat  of  the 
first  ])ermanent  international  court  of  justice  ever  established  on  this  continent. 
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iiii|>ri)V(‘m(*nts,  l)cs|)(‘ak  a  nation  wliost'  face  is  to  tlu“  fninro,  and  whoso  ontorpriso  will 
carry  her  to  the  hifrh  positioti  her  natural  otidowmonts  atid  rosonreos  and  advaticod 
ideas  demand.” 

Foroionors  enjoy  in  Costa  Uioa  the  saint'  civil  ri<;hts  as  the  natives,  without  the 
nece.ssity  of  heins;  admitted  to  eitizetiship  or  ht'insj;  com])elled  to  jtay  any  contrilmtion 
thereon.  They  can  carry  on  their  hnsine.ss  and  mannfacttires,  own  real  testate,  huy 
and  .sell,  navigate  the  rivers  and  coasts,  exercise  freely  their  reliirions  creeds,  marry, 
and  dispose  of  tht'ir  property  hy  will. 

In  this  connection  it  is  to  ht*  noted  that  althotiizh  com])aratively  the  numher  of 
foreiirners  residintr  in  Costa  Rica  and  the  amount  of  foreign  capital— particularly 
.Vmerican  capital  -  invested  there  are  larser  than  at  any  of  the  neiirhhoriti"  contitries, 
(.’osta  Rica  luus  not  at  ])re.sent,  nor  ev('r  had  at  any  time,  claims  presented  atrainst  her 
for  damages  or  injtiries  to  those  who  have  .selected  onr  country  as  their  home  or  who 
came  to  our  shores  on  hnsine.ss  or  to  jiractice  tlmir  professions. 

In  regard  to  currency,  Costa  Rica  adojited  atid  maintaitis  very  suce.ssfnlly  the  <rotd 
standard,  has  a  .solid  hankin';  system,  and  is  in  the  way  of  very  siih.stantial  improve¬ 
ments  iti  its  financial  affairs. 

The  history  of  the  Costa  Rican  commerce  is  a  irood  ilhistration  of  the  possibilities 
of  the  I'nited  States  in  Latin  America.  Formerly  our  trade  was  carried  on  chiefly 
with  En<;land,  from  the  Pacific  throu};h  fhe  Sfrait  of  Masrellati.  .\fterward.s  it  went 
throuirh  the  Panama  Railway,  hut  since  communication  hy  rail  with  the  .Atlantic 
was  opened,  conditions  chan<;ed  es.sentially.  Notwithslandin<;  that  the  .Atlantic 
Railway  heloncs  to  an  En<;li.sh  company,  our  trade  with  the  United  States  has  increased 
from  ISSO  up  to  the  pre.sent  time  to  57  per  cent  of  its  total  amount.  That  is  to  say. 
that  Costa  Rica  d'K's  more  hnsine.ss  with  this  country  than  with  all  the  other  nations 
combined.  Last  year  we  exjiorted  to  the  United  States  ,?4, 802, 25-1  and  imjiorled 
S!3,37(i,  850  of  .American  "ood.s — S8,I78,(iO(i  out  of  the  total  amount  of  .§14,280,105,  the 
total  Costa  Rican  commerce. 
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.All  the  above  shows  without  (piestion  that  Costa  Rica  pn'.sents,  as  already  said,  a 
'JTOod  illustration  of  the  po.ssihilities  for  the  business  nu'n  of  the  United  States  in  Latin 
.Ameri'ia.  Were  Costa  Rica  a  larirer  country,  the  facts  1  have  briefly  menfioned 
would  he  loudly  spread  everywhere*. 

.As  for  details,  they  are  to  he  found  in  the  publications  of  the  Pan  .American  Union. 

Scfior  Don  Ignacio  Dai.dekox,  Minister  of  Boliviti,  was  then  intro¬ 
duced  and  said; 

Mr.  Puksiuknt — Gknti.emen  :  “A’our  jiresence  hen*  is  no  ordinary  event .  It  si>;ni- 
fies  much  to  the  peojile  of  all  .\merica.  It  may  sis;nify  much  more  in  days  to  come.” 

Such  were  the  jirophetic  words  that  the  far-.^eeini;  statesman,  .L\.mes  (L  Hi,.\i.\e, 
uttered  welcomin';  in  this  city  the  First  Pan  American  Conference. 

To-day  on  the  eve  of  the  fulfillment  of  that  projihecy  it  is  my  jirivilege  and  s])ecial 
pleasure  to  welcome  you  here  in  this  palace  of  jieace  di'dicated  to  th<'  brotherhood  of 
all  the  American  Re]>uhlics  throuirh  the  concour..''*  of  all  of  tlu'in,  and  princi])ally  hy 
the  mairnificent  liberality  of  that  noble  iihilanthropist .  Aniikew  C.vkn'ec.ie,  who  .so 
well  knew  how  to  use  wealth  in  a  deiiKK-racy. 
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I  am  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  the  first  years  of  the  existence  of  this  institu¬ 
tion  passed  in  a  kind  of  what  somebody  might  have  called  “inocuous  desuetude”; 
the  time  was  not  ripe  for  it.  The  juiblic  oj)inion  in  this  country  wtis  indifferent  and 
South  America  was  in  had  odor,  as  the  papers  never  printed  any  other  news  than  that 
of  revolutions  and  disorder,  and  made  free  u.se  of  some  of  the  stock  jokes  about  the 
armies  with  a  hundred  generals  and  one  soldier,  and  so  forth. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  malicious  reports  were  spread  in  the  southern  Rejtublics 
aI)out  the  great  ‘‘northern  eagle,”  that  was  only  a  big  bird  of  prey,  ready  to  pounce 
and  gobble  up  all  the  Republics  in  South  America. 

Under  such  circumstances  it  was  natural  that  the  cause  of  I’an  ,\mericanism  should 
not  i)rogress,  but  in  the  summer  of  IttOO,  another  great  statesman  went  forth  to  South 
America  with  a  me.s.sage  of  peace  and  of  friendship  from  the  peopleand  theGovernment 
of  the  United  States  to  their  Southerti  sister  Republics. 

How  well  Mr.  Root  fulfilled  his  noble  mission  is  matter  of  history.  His  ehxjuent 
and  sincere  words  were  received  in  all  good  faith,  and  when  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Third  Pan  American  Conference  in  Rio  he  exj)lained  the  position  of  this  country  in 
clear  and  forcible  terms,  no  doubt  was  entertained  about  its  meaning.  He  frankly 
declared :  ”  We  wish  for  no  victories  but  that  of  peace,  for  no  territory  excej)t  fuir  own ; 
for  no  sovereignty  except  the  sovereignty  of  ourselves,”  and  after  .said:  ‘‘We  wish  to 
increase  our  prosperity,  to  expand  our  trade,  to  grow  in  wealth,  in  wisdom,  and  in 
spirit,  but  our  concej)tion  of  the  true  way  to  accomj)lish  this  is  not  to  juill  down  others 
and  profit  by  their  ruin,  btit  to  help  all  our  friends  to  a  common  growth  and  prosj)crity, 
that  we  may  become  stronger  and  greater  together.”  The  policy  of  this  great  nation 
was  clearly  defined.  And  when  he  came  back  to  this  country  he  awaketied  juiblic 
opinion  as  to  the  progress  and  develoj)ment  of  the  Southern  Ib'publics. 

Since  then  the  ititerest  of  this  country  in  South  America  has  been  growing  steadily 
under  the  wise  imj)ulse  given  to  our  good  relations  by  the  j)resenl,  administration  and 
its  able  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  work  of  propaganda  by  that  apostle  of  Pan  Ameri¬ 
canism  the  Director  General  of  this  Union. 

Speaking  to  an  a.<semblage  as  intelligent  as  this  1  need  not  dwell  on  the  great  po.-^si- 
bilities  offen'd  by  South  America,  but  J  will  say  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  continents 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Stretching  its  length  from  the  shore  of  the  (iulf  of  Mexico 
down  to  the  frigid  regions  of  ('ai)e  Horn,  South  America  with  its  area  of  over 
7,700,(KK)  scjuare  miles  of  territory  offers  to  human  industry  and  necessity  every  gift 
that  bountiful  nature  could  bestow. 

Its  grand  and  majestic  mountains,  its  secular  and  imposing  forests,  its  grtait  rivers, 
such  as  the  Amazon,  that  for  over  3,0(K)  miles  can  float  the  largest  ships,  are  full  of  the 
most  admirable  panorama  that  is  given  man  to  contemplate. 

Venezuela,  Colombia,  and  Ecuador  in  the  northern  section  arc  rich  in  every  kind 
of  troj)ical  product,  such  as  coffee,  cocoa,  nuts,  rubber,  etc.,  and  itssavannasare capable 
of  maintaining  millions  of  cattle.  They  are  rich  in  various  mineral  products,  asphalt 
lakes  emerald  mines,  and  pearl  fisheries. 

Farther  south  Peru  produces  great  quantities  of  sugar,  cotton,  and  alpaca  wool,  and 
has  great  petroleum  fields.  Chile  owns  the  great  nitrate  fields  which  furnish  the 
world’s  agricultural  fertilizers.  Its  central  valleys  are  rich  in  agricultural  products, 
and  its  wine  industry  is  being  greatly  developed,  as  is  also  sheep  raising. 

Farther  south  the  Argentine  Republic  occupies  already  a  commanding  pf)8ition  in 
the  world’s  trade  as  a  great  exjjorter  of  agricultural  and  animal  products.  Uruguay 
and  Paraguay  are  also  countries  rich  in  the  .same  kind  of  product.s. 

Brazil,  with  its  vast  territory  and  great  rivers,  furnishes  to-day  the  greater  part  of 
the  coffee  and  rubber  consumed  in  tins  and  other  countries. 

Bolivia,  my  country,  situated  in  the  center  of  the  continent,  is  the  richest  country 
in  mineral  wealth  and  has  contributed  for  centuries  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  silver; 
besides,  there  are  copper,  zinc,  bismuth,  and  gold  mines.  Tin  is  now  one  of  the  lead- 
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in"  exjwrts  and  t'urnishfs  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  world’s  production,  and  should  it 
cease  in  the  few  other  })laces  where  it  is  now  produced  llolivia  could  well  supply  the 
world  with  all  the  tin  needed. 

This  great  development  of  the  southern  countries  is  rejwesenled  by  over  two  thou¬ 
sand  million  dollars  of  their  international  trade. 

This  enormous  sum  is  constantly  growing  as  the  construction  of  the  railways  is  being 
pushed  everywhere. 

brazil  is  extending  its  lines  from  north  to  south  and  from  west  to  east,  stretehing 
them  toward  rruguay  and  Paraguay. 

The  Argentine  is  gridironed  with  over  10,000  miles  of  railways,  and  new  lines  are 
being  built  in  response  to  the  need  of  its  growing  trade. 

Chile  is  about  to  construct  a  line  along  its  coast  from  north  to  south;  it  has  also  in 
connection  with  the  Argentine  coinjileted  the  great  tunnel  under  the  Andes,  that  has 
|>ut  in  close  contact  Huenos  Aires  and  Santiago. 

On  the  summit  of  the  Andes  stands  that  world-wide  famous  monument  of  Chuist 
THE  Redeemek,  the  noblest  expression  of  the  sentiments  for  peace  and  fraternity  in 
d(*mocratic  .Vmerica. 

llolivia  is  developing  a  carefully  ma])ped  railway  system  that  is  being  carried  out. 
One  of  its  lines,  going  from  north  to  south  all  through  its  high  plateau  will  afford  a 
continuous  railway  communication  between  l.a  Paz  and  lluenos  Aires.  Other  lines 
will  bo  extended  through  the  eastern  .section  of  the  country  to  facilitate  the  exporta¬ 
tion  of  the  abundant  rubber  forests,  rich  jiastures,  and  all  kinds  of  tropical  products. 

Peru  is  extending  its  railway  lines  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Amazon  in  the  north 
and  bringing  them  down  in  the  south  to  connect  with  the  Bolivian  system.  And  soon 
it  may  be  possible  to  go  by  through  trains  from  Lima  on  the  Pacific  coast  to  Huenos 
.\ires  on  the  Atlantic. 

Ecuador  has  built  a  railway  from  (iuayaqtiil,  its  main  port  on  the  Pacific,  to  (Juito, 
th(‘  ca]ntal  of  the  Republic,  and  other  lines  are  in  contemplation.  The  same  work 
is  going  on  in  Colombia  and  Venezuela. 

The  great  commercial  progress  of  South  America  is  repn'sented  by  two  thou.'<and 
million  dollars  worth  of  exports  and  imports  and  out  of  this  enormous  amount  the 
share  of  the  United  States  is  very  reduced  comparatively. 

It  is  a  painful  fact  that  all  through  South  America  there  are  no  American  banking 
institutions,  whert-as  you  can  find  English,  French,  Italian,  Clernian,  and  Spani.sh 
banks  in  all  the  great  capitals. 

It  is  true  that  you  have  been  too  bu.sy  developing  the  r<\sources  of  this  magnificent 
country  to  bring  it  to  th(>  front  rank  as  one  of  the  greatest  powers  industrially, 
financially,  and  politically.  You  have  been  too  busy  creating  multimillionaires 
by  hundreds,  but  the  time  has  come  when  the  expansion  of  your  financial  and 
manufacturing  resources  demand  new  and  enlarged  markets. 

The  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  will  make  yet  more  important  the  development 
of  the  fret'  commercial  relations  with  both  Americas.  The  completion  of  that  stu¬ 
pendous  work  called  to  revolutionize  the  jtolitical  and  trade  relations  of  the  world 
will  show  how  near  neighbors  we  art*  and  how  close  together  are  the  countries  of  this 
hemisphere. 

It  would  be  presumittuous  for  me  to  say  anything  about  the  mt'ans  and  methods 
by  which  tht'  commercial  relations  of  our  countries  can  be  developed  when  I  .see  Ik'H' 
rejm'sented  all  the  great  commercial  and  industrial  interests  by  men  high  in  the 
management  of  business  affairs. 

This  Congress  will  no  doubt  di.scuss  and  determine  the  best  means  to  that  end.  I 
must  .say,  though,  that  the  mere  buying  and  selling  of  products  is  not  the  whole  aim 
of  the  nation’s  life.  There  are  the  gn-at  ideals,  the  sentiments  that  inspire  and  guide 
their  conduct,  that  are  more  lasting  and  have  much  greater  importance.  In  devel¬ 
oping,  consolidating,  and  strengthening  the  j)ower  of  our  Republics  we  must  not 
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for^^ot  tliat  \v(“  an*  coiisolidat iiaj;  and  insnrin*;  for  mankind  tlioso  nobU*  and  <*li*valin" 
princi|)l(*s  nf  doinocraey  that  atand  for  tin*  nplifting  of  onr  raci*.  for  loavinj'  o])i‘n  tin* 
road  to  .snccc'sa  to  every  man  witli  brains  enonsrii,  rit;lit  h(*art,  and  perseverance  to 
for"e  liis  way;  that  we  stand  for  the  equality  of  man  and  to  not  recognize  any  other 
sni)eriority  or  distinction  bnt  that  which  comes  with  a  duly  nobly  ])erformed,  with 
tin*  spirit  of  charity  and  justice  in  all  actions. 

I)(*mocracy  in  this  American  Ooiilinent  nn'ans  the  absolute  em])ir<*  of  risrlit,  of 
justice,  and  the  dev(*loi)m(“nt  of  every  impulse  that  makes  man  nobler  and  purer. 

Would  that  the  lla,"  of  this  irreat  country,  the  beautiful  Stars  and  Strip«*s,  snrnuinded 
by  the  fre(*  llatrs  of  all  the  nations  you  see  displayed  in  the  corridor  of  this  buildinir, 
always  wave  over  millions  and  millions  of  happy  men,  fret*,  ntiit(*d  in  tin*  common 
Work  of  con.solidatinp:  right  and  justice  in  the  world,  and  bring  out*  day  tin*  reign  of 
that  iteace  on  earth  jtrotdaitned  ninet(*en  httndred  years  ago  by  angelic  voices  from 
ln*a\(*n  and  so  earnestly  sought  by  ev(*ry  right-thitiking  man  ami  wotnan  in  the  worhl. 

St'fior  Don  Jaoqi  ix  d.  Casasus,  s])ecial  amltassador  of  Mexico, 
Avas  next  introdticed,  and  spoke  as  follows: 

Mr.  PttKsitiKNT,  (Jenti.k.micn:  It  is  to  tin*  hai>py  initiative  of  that  distingnisht'd 
statesman,  James  ti.  IIi.aine,  that  we  owe  the  conferenct*  of  tin*  American  nations, 
which  since  188!)  have  been  held  from  tinn*  to  tinn*  and  which  have  been  so  productive 
of  bem*licial  results  anil  have  brought  us  a  rich  and  abundant  harvest. 

The  natural  and  fruitful  conseipieiices  of  the  ardttous  labor  begun  with  stich  faith 
and  carried  out  with  such  tenacity  of  jnirpose  by  the  International  t'onferences  of  the 
American  Nations  are  the  following:  A  better  knowledge  of  each  other  among  these 
natiotis;  the  intelligetit  consid(*ration  of  the  different  internatiotial  jiroblems  that 
separate  .some  relations  while  ntiiting  others;  freqtiency  of  communication,  bringing 
with  it  closer  relations;  the  ever-recurring  endeavors  .showing  the  need  of  codification 
of  international  law;  the  stage  of  jirogress  reached  in  making  arbitration  the  only 
.solution  of  international  conflicts,  and  the  part  that  all  Latin  America  took  in  the 
Hague  Conference,  so  that  their  imjiortant  interests  .should  be  there  repre.seiited  for 
the  first  time. 

When  the  first  Pan  American  Conference  was  h(*ld  in  Washington  a  large  niiinber 
of  European  and  American  statesmen  wen*  of  tin*  opinion  that  its  obji'ct  was  (piile 
unattainabh*;  that  the  plans  laid  out  to  reach  the  desired  (*nd  were  btif  a  chimera  and 
that  it  seemed  impo.ssible  that  such  live  forces  should  be  directed  to  following  a  “will- 
o’-the-wisp,”  a  mirage  liki*  tho.se  that  tin*  Aasl  sandy  plains  of  the  desert  pri'.sent  to 
the  eyes  of  the  tired  traveler. 

To-day  we  have  to  confe.ss  that  those  who  h(*ld  such  opinions  were  in  error;  though 
it  be  true  that  the  jtrogre.ss  of  nations  can  not  be  effected,  unless  th(*r(*  be  in  sight  a 
more  or  l(*.ss  remote  ideal,  just  as  wi*  can  not  comprehend  life  wilhoitt  the  charm  of 
.some  illusion,  the  mirage  of  .some  hope,  so  tin*  aims  which  led  the  (iovernment  of 
America  to  meet  together  in  fr(*(pient  conferences,  have  been  in.spirecl  by  the  con¬ 
viction  of  their  great  needs  and  by  the  (“arnest  de.sire  to  satisfy  them  in  the  most  effi¬ 
cacious  manner. 

The  Pan  American  Conferences  have  not  had  in  view  the  supjiression  of  those 
barriers  which  divide  nations.  That,  indei'd,  would  be  a  dream.  They  have  never 
liretended  to  realize  the  political  union  of  different  American  nationalities.  That 
Would  be  a  wild  flight  of  imagination.  They  have  never  thought  of  the  jKi.ssible  con¬ 
stitution  of  a  “Tolwering,  ”  which  relegates  the  home  inter(*sts  of  each  nationality  to 
oblivion;  that  would  bi*  an  impo.ssibility.  Put  they  have  recognized  that  commercial 
ties  an*  the  closest  bonds  of  a  strong  and  lasting  union.  For  that  reason  all  their 
forces  have  been  brought  into  j)lay,  inspired  by  a  modern  and  jiractical  spirit  to 
facililati*  the  development  of  means  of  communication,  to  the  building  of  solid  founda- 
lions  for  international  exchange  and  to  the  striving,  because  of  a  fuller  knowl(*dge 
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of  thoir  products  and  consumption,  to  obtain  a  more  rapid  increases  of  their  wealth  and 
ftreater  benefits  from  the  reciprocal  exchange. 

The  union  of  the  American  Republics,  thus  concidved,  was  a  symlxd  represent inj; 
a  tendency  and  therefore  an  ideal  which  demanded  an  effort  for  its  nnilization;  in 
other  words,  a  purpose. 

To-day,  those  who  are  more  or  le.ss  interested  in  Pan  Americanism  see  that  the 
symbol  has  taken  shape,  the  shape  most  apt  to  becoim*  a  livin}j  organism;  that  the 
ideal  is  an  astonishing  reality,  that  the  j)urpose  has  been  crowned  by  success. 

The  union  of  the  American  Republics  dreamed  of  by  Blain'e  and  created  by  the 
Conference  of  1889,  has  acquired  by  a  better  organization  greater  stability — on  the 
one  hand,  thanks  to  the  intelligent  initiative  of  Elihu  Root,  in  whom  the  practical 
spirit  of  the  man  of  affairs  unites  .so  admirably  with  the  prudence  of  the  statesman, 
and  on  the  other  duo  to  the  resolutions  approved  by  the  ('onferences  of  Rio  de  Janeiro 
and  Buenos  Aires. 

The  commercial  progre.ss  of  the  nations  of  America  among  themselves,  retarded, 
bcH-ause  of  the  enormous  distances  separating  them,  the  vast  extent  of  their  territories, 
quite  out  of  proportion  with  the  number  of  their  population,  the  vast  riches  lying  in 
the  soil  unexpected  and  as  yet  not  even  explored,  has  an  imperative  need  of  an  insti¬ 
tution  that  by  rapid  communication  may  abolish  distances,  and  by  the  kind  of  infor¬ 
mation  .scattered  broadcast  may  make  uj)  in  a  way  for  the  .scarcity  of  population. 
An  instilulion  which,  by  the  publication  of  reliable  data,  may  make  known  the  exist- 
<‘nce  of  those  riches  upon  the  exploitation  of  which  deiiends  the  greatest  welfare  of 
nations,  as  well  as  the  rapid  [)rogress  of  civilization. 

The  nations  of  I.atin  America,  like  most  new  countries,  have  but  little  capital. 
Teeming  with  po.ssibilities  like  all  rich  countries,  they  need  to  make  their  products 
known  atid  must  offer  comj)lefe  security  for  the  investment  of  foreign  capital. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  United  States,  which  has  a  glut  of  capital  and  seeks  beyond 
its  boundaries  a  manner  of  investing  which  may  increase  this  capital,  stands  in  need 
of  reliable  data  giving  accurate  information  in  regard  to  opportunities  of  all  kinds 
and  guaranteeing  the  rapid  increase  of  the  capital  invested. 

For  this  reason  the  institution  of  the  Pan  American  Union  meets  the  exigencies 
of  the  present  moment  and  is  called  upon  to  fdl  a  want  that  the  United  States  as  well 
as  all  Latin  America  equally  feels. 

Commercial  congrea.ses,  by  which  all  practical  men  in  America  are  brought  together, 
commercial  mu.seums  for  the  permanent  exposition  of  manufacturers,  ])roducts  of  the 
soil,  and  of  the  minerals  hidden  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  as  well  as  all  the  wonders 
nature  conceals,  the  wise  dis.semination  of  trustworthy  data  and  correct  information, 
all  this  will  eventually  do  away  with  the  obnoxious  middleman,  while  facilitating 
more  intimate  knowledge  of  men  of  business  and  bankers  who  will  bring  the  enormous 
capital  needed  for  the  development  of  I.atin  American  wealth. 

The  Pan  American  Union  is  the  institution  best  <iualified  to  develoj)  this  scheme. 
Its  first  (.'ommercial  Congress  is  inaugurated  to-day.  Later  on  will  come  the  opening 
of  its  commercial  museum,  and  the  organization  of  its  agencies  in  all  America. 
Through  the  medium  of  the  Bulletin  an  intelligent  propaganda  is  carried  on,  placing 
before  those  interested  the  best  information,  so  that  capitalists  may  know  where  to 
invest  their  money  safely,  thus  successfully  filling  the  great  object  of  the  institution. 

The  Pan  American  Union,  which  exists  to-day  in  a  building  worthy  of  the  institu¬ 
tion  for  its  grandeur  and  beauty,  will  reach  some  day  in  the  near  future  the  acme  of 
its  success  by  the  efficiency  of  its  work  and  the  important  services  rendered  to  the 
commerical  relations  of  America. 

The  illusion  of  yesterday  has  become  a  beautiful  rt'ality.  Over  it  now  and  ever 
hovers  the  ideal  of  the  National  Conferences  of  America;  that  is,  the  stability  atul 
progress  of  its  commercial  relations. 
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Ainbassatlor  Casasus  was  followed  by  James  A.  Farrell,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  steel  corporation,  who  said; 

Mr.  President,  Ladie.s  .wd  Gentlemen:  Tlio  rntornatioiuil  I'liion  of  American 
Heputilics,  commonly  called  “The  Pan  .\mericaii  I'liion,'’  its  di.stiiiyiiished  Hoard  of 
Directors,  and  its  competent,  zealous,  and  etlicient  General  Director,  Mr.  H.^rrett. 
loyether  with  the  .Assistant  Director,  Mr.  Kr.'incisco  J.  Y.w’es,  are  to  be  congratulated 
upon  this  great  gathering  of  representative  business  men,  interested  in  promoting 
trade  and  commerce  between  the  countries  comprising  Latin  .America,  and  the  United 
.States. 

.As  anyone  who  studies  the  progress  of  nations  can  jierceive,  the  producing  capacity 
of  the  United  States  has  reached  a  point  far  exceeding  the  consumption,  and  the 
ratio  of  exce.ss  is  assuming  greater  proportions  each  year.  It  is  therefore  imperative 
for  the  manufacturers  of  this  country  to  look  beyond  its  borders  for  markets  wherein 
they  can  profiUdily  dispo.se  of  their  manufactures,  and,  naturally,  our  geographical 
position  points  to  the  vast  country  lying  to  the  south  of  us  as  a  market  which  should 
enable  us  to  secure  a  portion  of  the  trade  commensurate  to  our  position  as  one  of  the 
foremost  producing  nations. 

The  possibilities  for  the  consumption  of  American  products  in  the  markets  of  our 
neighboring  countries  have  long  been  realized  by  the  greatest  statesmen,  as  well  as 
the  leaders  in  the  economic  and  commercial  enterprises  of  our  country.  To  everyone 
engaged  in  foreign  commerce  there  comes  a  broader  knowledge  of  human  affairs  and 
a  lu'tter  understanding  of  the  relations  of  men  and  of  nut.ons  and  their  relations  to 
each  other  than  comes  to  those  who  are  solely  engaged  in  domestic  or  local  enterpri.ses. 

It  has  been  the  fashion  to  criticize  .American  export  methods  indiscriminately;  so 
al.so  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  criticize  the  commercial  methods  of  South  .American 
buyers.  There  are  doubtle.ss  examples  meriting  criticism  in  both  cases,  but  by  ob.ser- 
vation,  extending  over  many  years  in  the  export  business  and  based  on  a  direct  per¬ 
sonal  acquaintance  with  the  world’s  markets,  enables  me  to  state  that,  generally 
speaking,  the  products  of  our  country  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  packed  for 
shipment  are  equal,  if  not  in  many  ca.ses  superior,  to  the  products  and  methods  of 
European  manufacturing  countries. 

The  improvement  which  is  constantly  taking  place  in  the  quality  and  character  of 
.American  manufactures  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  our  trade  is  constantly  increa.sing. 
It  is  a  fallacy  to  believe  that  (|uality  does  not  count  and  that  South  America  wants 
cheap  goods.  My  experience  is  this,  when  our  friends  want  railway  materials,  and  a 
thou.sand  and  one  other  things,  they  are  as  well  able  to  recognize  quality  and  as  com- 
jietent  to  determine  their  neces.sities  as  we  are. 

The  business  methods  of  our  friends  to  the  south  of  us  do  not  differ  materially  from 
ours,  excepting  that  they  arc  rather  more  conservative.  It  is  more  difficult  to  secure 
business  connections  there  than  in  our  country,  but,  once  secured  and  mutual  confi¬ 
dence  established,  it  is  of  a  permanent  character. 

The  countries  comprising  what  is  commonly  called  “Latin  America”  should  be 
drawn  by  a  generous  exchange  of  commodities  through  the  peaceful  channels  of  trade 
and  commerce.  As  fair  dealing  is  the  only  foundation  upon  which  a  sound  and  success¬ 
ful  enterprise  can  be  established,  none  hut  those  of  undoubted  character  and  business 
ability  should  be  sent  to  represent  American  industrial  enterprises.  In  our  relations 
with  Latin  America,  this  thought  should  be  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  those  of  our 
merchants  who  would  seek  a  market  in  these  countries.  The  patient  cultivation  of 
our  trade  will  carry  with  it  rewards  of  great  mutual  advantage. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  much  has  been  accomplished 
to  develop  trade  with  t  htise  countries.  Our  neighbors  have  always  found  in  the  United 
State's  the  greatest  and  best  market  for  their  products,  statistics  showing  that  we  have 
given  them  more  in  trade  than  we  have  received;  the  reason  for  this  being  that,  until 
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foniparatively  recoiit  years,  we.  as  a  natiim.  luive  l)een  largely  interested  in  tlie 
internal  development  of  our  natural  resourct*s,  and  have  "iven  little  thousjht  to  the 
development  of  foreign  trade*.  exce])t  as  our  reepiin'inents  or  necessities  imjielled  tis. 

The  <rrowth  of  our  country's  trade  with  the  l,alin-.\inerican  Repuhlics  furnishes 
a  striking;  e.\am]ile  of  what  can  he  accom])lished  hy  commercial  friendship  and  co- 
o])eralion.  It  is  heyond  the  scope*  of  this  aelelress  to  eh)  m)>re  than  briefly  otiiline  the* 
nature  and  value  eef  the  traele  hetw(*en  tis. 

The*  establishment  of  Amerie-an  banking  fae'ilitie*s  anel  Amerie’an  steamshi])  lines  are 
incielental  matters  which  will  (*volve  in  the  ceetirse  eef  time. 

The  ceempletieen  of  the  Panama  Canal  will  give  a  we)nele*rful  impettis  to  Pan  Amerie’an 
traele.  It  is  impeessible.  at  this  time,  to  fully  «*stimate*  the  benefits  that  will  ae-eTUe* 
())  the  mantifacttiring  anel  inelu.strial  interests  of  the  rnile*el  States  anel  Latin  America. 
We  are  justifie'el  in  be*lie*ving  that  it  will  unehetibteelly  preeve  erne  e)f  the  meest  ]irotitable* 
investments  ever  maele*  by  our  government,  asiele*  from  its  being  a  natieeiial  nee’essity. 

The  l'nit(*el  State*s  (ie)V(*rnmenl  statistical  repeerts  for  the  e’alenelar  year  Iffltt. 
r)*e’ently  jetiblisheel  by  the  I)e])artment  e)f  Ceeinmere’e  anel  Labor,  sinew  that  e)ur  traele* 
with  the  ce)untries  embrace*el  in  the*  Pan  Amerie-an  Union,  in  reeunel  figure*s.  we*re  ns 


folleews: 

ImiMerts .  S;5!)4.  (MtO,  (KM) 

Exports .  260,  000,  (MM) 

Malaiu’e*  against  I'nite*)!  Stat(*s . .  1:14,  (MM),  (MM) 


This  aelverse  balane-e  is  largely  ae’e’))unte*el  for  by  the  figure*s  eef  e)tir  ceemmere’e*  with 
Ilrazil.  whie’h  were*,  in  rounel  numbers: 


Imports .  «tlO;i.()(M).  tMM) 

Expeerts .  25.  (MM),  (MM) 

llalane’C  against  Uniteei  Stat(*s .  78.  (MM),  t)t)t) 


While  I  have  not  at  hainl  the*  lat(*st  statistie-s  eef  the  teetal  amotint  ))f  the  traele  of  other 
ceeiintries  with  theese  embrae’e*el  in  Pan  .\merican  Unie)n.  it  will  be  intert*sting,  to  note 
theceempari.seen  eef  the*  figures  for  steel  jeroehicts  alone*,  feer  whie-h  e’lass  of  traele  rt*asonably 
e’leese  ajipreeximations  are*  eebtainable*.  The  e'ompariseen  is  as  follows: 

In  1910,  the  manufacturers  eef  the  l’nite*el  State*s  expe)rte*el  tee  the  Pan  Ame*rie’an 
Union,  steel  proelue’tsof  anaggre*gate*  value  of  821  .t)tM).()tM),  as  against  a  teetal  eef  $I15.0(M).)MM) 
exporteel  by  Eur))pe*an  manufacturers  te)  the*  same  e’e)untrie*s. 

We  are  a  gre*at  manufae’turing  natieen.  anel  as  sue’h  it  is  only  reasonable*  feer  us  tee 
le)ok  to  our  neighbors  for  fair  exchangee)!  otircejininodities  in  ret  tirn  for  the).se  we  obtain 
freem  them.  Up  te)  within  ree’ent  ye*ars  a  large  pere’e*ntage  e)f  e)ur  e’e)untry's  ex])orts 
e’ame*  te)  our  inanufae’ture*rs  without  any  partie’ular  effort,  but  in  late  ye*ars  it  has  be*en 
ne*e’e.ssary  for  ))ur  manufae’turers  te)  stitely  fe)reign  markets.  To  be*  sue*e’t*.ssful  ottr 
manufae’ture*r.s  must  have  a  fuller  knowleelge  ))f  their  reepiirements  anel  ke*e])  in  clo.ser 
te)uch  with  their  custeemers.  Sue’h  e-eentae-t  i)lae’e*s  them  in  a  more  intelligent  j)osition 
re*s])e*e’ting  otir  re*soure’e*s  anel  proelue’ts.  anel  ])romote*s  an  intere-ourso  whie-h  is  mutually 
beneficial.  Sysfem,  ])urpe)se.  anel  e)rganizati))n  are*  the  e)idy  things  that  e-eeiint  in  the 
leeiig  run. 

The  elelusieen  exists  that  the  traele  e)f  the*  lTiite*el  State*s  with  feereign  e’))untrie*s  is 
e-arrieel  eeii  within  narrow  limits,  ameeiig  eethers  the  e-laim  be*ing  maele  that  we*  elo  not 
e*xtenel  e-reelits,  anel  in  e-onseepiene’e  a  large*  veelume*  of  traele  geM*s  te)  Eurojee*  whie’h 
we)uld  e-eune  here  wc*re*  we  te)  grant  e’re*elits  eif  six  to  nine*  months.  In  the  gre*at  majority 
e)f  e-ases  e’re'elits  sue-h  as  re*fe*rre*el  te)  are  ,grante*el  only  ag-ainst  ae’e’e])tane*e  e)f  elrafts.  with 
intere*st  aeleleel  for  the  ae’e’e)mmoelation.  but  the  bulk  of  the  btisine*.ss  ehme  with  the*  best 
buyers,  wherever  feeunel.  is  e*ithe*r  against  bank  creelit.  eer  e-ash  against  ship]>ing  ehee-u- 
73081— Pull.  ;l— II - 3 
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iinMils.  WluTevcr  tlicre  is  a  hoxix  for  credit.  .Xmcrican  niantilacTiirers  will  he  feiiiul 
as  ready  to  •rraiit  it  as  Kiiropeatis. 

It  is  only  within  tin*  past  tew  years  that  we  hav(‘  had  direct  lines  of  eoininiinieation 
from  the  I’tiited  States  to  many  South  Atneriean  jxirts.  The  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  trade  and  eoinmeree  hetween  tin*  ITiited  States  and  the  countries  of  Latin 
America  has  now  been  increased  to  such  i)roi)ortions  that  there  are  fre<pient  sailings 
hetween  ports  of  the  I'niteil  i'tates.  on  the  Atlantic  and  (iulf  coasts,  direct  to  the 
ports  of  Latiti  .Vmerica,  on  both  the  east  and  west  coasts. 

In  the  development  of  onr  trade  we  shottld  endeavor  to  obtain  onr  full  share  of 
bnsim'ss  by  fair  and  honorable  meatis  and  with  due  retrard  to  the  rights  of  tho.se  with 
whom  we  are  tradin';.  The  .sayintr.  ‘'('ompt'tition  is  the  life  of  trade”  is  a  tniistn  to 
which  daily  titterance  is  t;iven.  Were  this  ehantred  to  ‘‘  Fair  comj)etition  is  the  life  of 
trade,”  it  would  more  correctly  represent  the  basis  n])oti  which  sound  and  lasting 
business  relations  may  be  establish<‘d. 

If  we  investittate  the  commercial  and  economic  history  of  the  countries  that  have 
made  the  Greatest  strides  in  ancient  atid  modern  times,  we  will  find  that  their  (iov- 
ernments  atid  statesmen  have  ftiveti  their  best  fhonttht,  energy,  and  sup])ort  to  foster 
and  protect  their  interest  at  home  and  to  seek  markets  abroad. 

The  Pan  .American  LTiion  is  ])erformin<i  a  "reat  work  for  the  advancement  of  trade, 
commerce,  peace,  and  civilization,  and  it  is  to  be  hojted  that  the  respective  Oovern- 
ments  will  r-otititiiie  to  sup]>ort  the  movemetit  so  that  a  lastin';  f;oodwill  may  be  estab¬ 
lished  throu<;h  the  peaceful  contests  fontrht  ottt  in  the  channels  f)f  trade  and  commerce. 

This  oc<-asion  shonhl  not  be  allowed  to  pass  withotit  a  word  of  con};ralulation  to 
the  commercial  world,  and  mon*  particularly  our  distinguished  President  and  Secretary 
of  State,  on  the  decisive  and  effectiv<>  position  taketi  and  held  dttrint;  recent  years 
towarl  the  perfection  of  our  di])lomatic  aiid  consttlar  ortranization.  The  commercial 
world  is  watchin<;  our  consular  service  and  the  efforts  of  the  (iovernment  to  keep  this 
most  imjx'rtant  branch  of  otir  foreistn  re])rcsetitation  on  a  merit  atid  business  basis. 

Our  consular  service  has  growti  and  developed  in  recent  years  under  the  present 
policy  of  the  (iovernment,  .«o  as  to  merit  the  confidence  of  our  citizens  at  home  and 
abroad.  We  should  not  for};et  that  this  service  remains  the  one  orgatiized  expre.ssion 
t)f  our  country  in  its  sttipendous  contests  which  are  tiow  enipi!;in<;  the  nations  of  the 
earth  in  competition. 

The  commercial  interest  of  the  United  States  .shottld  i;uard  it  jealously  and  siipjiort 
and  fortify  in  every  possible  manner  the  splendid  work  of  Secretary  K.\ox  and 
Director  ("akr  in  their  efforts  to  maintain  and  improve  this  branch  of  the  (iovernment 
service. 

The  Dejiartment  of  ('ommerce  and  Labor  has  also  in  recent  years  achieved  sjilendid 
results  by  sendinj;  special  at;ents  throu<;hout  the  world  to  report  on  business  and  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions  with  a  view  to  the  promotion  of  our  country's  trade  and  commerce 
with  foreign  countries. 

As  a  business  proposition  alone  the  emoluments  of  every  consulate  on  the  list  where 
conditions  recommend  its  continuance  should  be  markedly  advanced.  Otir  consular 
service  is  hit;hly  efficient  and  no  just  criticism  can  be  made  of  it,  but  men  tire  of  work- 
inj;  for  glory  alone.  The  .service  shottld  be  fixed  liy  statute  on  a  permanent  basi.-  and 
salaries  paid  commensurate  with  the  importance  of  the  work  and  the  jiretensions  of 
our  country. 

I  am  one  who  believes  the  .American  consular  service  is  the  best  in  the  world.  I 
have  met  many  consular  ollicers  and  I  have  invariably  fotind  them  interested  in  their 
work  and  apjireciative  of  the  significance  of  .American  commerce. 

In  this  connection  the  thought  is  supgested  how  the  consular  organization  might  be 
used  in  a  direct  manner  for  the  dissemination  of  information  concerning  .American 
manufactures  and  exports  in  a  wise  and  comjirehensive  way.  This  could  be  done  by 
establishing  a  consular  trade  bulletin  to  be  published  by  the  Governmetit  in  several 
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(lit'fenMit  (•(litioiis  and  in  dilYcrcnt  forcifin  lan<;naf;fs,  prinlini;  tlic  slajidard  Aincrifan 
t'xports  with  f!]H*c-inu*n  prices  and  other  infonnalion  indicated  i)y  liills  of  ladiiifr  and 
invoictv  at  the  point  of  shipment. 

8tt<-h  pttldicatioti  iteitijj  of  a  statistical  character  atid  hearitij;  the  itnprint  of  the 
I’nited  State's  (loverntnent  would  he  rect'ivt'd  withoitt  prejttdice  in  every  market  of 
the  world. 

IIoii.  CiiA.MP  Cl.vrk,  Meinlx'r  of  Conerross  from  Mis.souri,  was  the 
next  speaker  ami  said: 

Mr.  (,'ii.\irm.\\  .\ni)  L.M)Ies  .\ni)  Ge.ntle.mex  :  You  (;ame  very  near  being  deprived 
of  tny  .society  this  evetiitig  oti  accotint  of  the  great  dehate  that  is  now  raging  iti  the 
House  of  Uepresetitatives  on  the  Catiadian  reciprocity  hill.  That  is  a  docitment  that 
President  Taft  atid  myself  sort  of  own  in  parttiershi]).  We  went  itito  Comtnittee  of 
the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Utiion  to  discuss  it.  by  a  vote  of  195  to  bll,  which  1 
suppose  is  really  about  a  test  vot(‘. 

I  atu  going  to  speak  for  my.self  now  atid  not  for  President  Taft  or  for  anybotly 
el.se.  I  am  iti  favor  of  recijirocity,  tiot  only  with  Catiada,  but  with  all  the  South 
atid  Central  American  R(‘])ublics.  In  fact,  I  am  in  favor  of  reciprocity  with  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  When  1  am  making  a  stump  speech-  -which  1  am  not  doing 
this  afternoon — I  define  reciprocity  this  way:  Yoti  tickle  tne  atid  I'll  tickle  yoti. 
You  trade  with  me  atid  1  will  trade  with  you.  Atid  1  do  not  believe  that  honest 
trade  ever  htirt  anybody  or  any  nation. 

1  am  tiot  going  to  try  to  rival  these  distinguished  orators  who  have  preceded  me, 
because  I  have  not  had  any  time  to  take  away  frotn  that  debate  up  there.  I  .s(;e  the 
way  yott  have  got  this  programme  arranged,  though.  You  have  President  Taft  for 
the  last,  which  is  on  the  principle,  I  suppose,  that  at  the  feasts  they  have  the  best 
wine  last.  Shakespeare  says: 

“To  gild  refined  gold,  to  paint  the  lily, 

To  throw  a  perfume  on  the  violet, 

To  smooth  the  ice,  or  add  another  hue 
Unto  the  rainbow,  or  with  taper  light 
To  seek  the  beauteous  eye  of  heaven  to  garnish, 

Is  wasteful  and  ridiculous  excess.” 

And  I  really  think  that  to  make  a  sjieech,  considering  those  who  have  gone  before 
and  the  distinguished  gentleman  who  is  to  follow,  is  also  “ridiculous  and  wasteful 
excess.” 

On  the  4th  day  of  March,  1801,  Thomas  Jefferson  delivered  an  inamrural  which 
has  become  a  classic  and  which,  if  I  had  my  way  about  it,  every  boy  and  girl  in  the 
United  States  should  commit  to  memory  as  a  literary  exerci.se  because,  among  his 
other  excellences,  he  wrote  the  best  English  of  any  man  that  ever  set  foot  on  the 
North  American  continent.  In  that  inaugural  he  laid  down  certain  principles  on 
which  this  Oovernment  ousht  fo  be  conducted,  and  among  other  things  he  declared 
in  favor  of  “peace,  commerce,  and  honest  friendship  with  all  nations,  entangling 
alliances  with  none;”  and  that  has  been  the  mainspring  of  the  action  of  this  Repub¬ 
lic  toward  all  other  nations  from  that  day  until  this.  He  was  the  greatest  philosopher 
that  ever  devoted  his  life  to  politics,  and  my  judgment  about  it  is  that  if  he  had  not 
be(‘n  drawn  by  stress  of  circumstances  into  ])olitics  he  would  have  devoted  his  life  to 
j)hilosophy  and  would  have  ranked  in  that  great  field  of  human  endeavor  with  Sir  I-saac 
Newton,  the  discoverer  of  the  law  of  gravitation,  with  Lord  IIaco.n,  the  father  of 
inductive  philo.sophy.  with  Benjamin  Eranki.in,  the  great  American  philo.«opher. 

There  are  two  universiilly  admitted  standards  of  human  progress.  There  are  a 
great  many  other  standards,  about  which  there  is  .some  dispute;  but  the  two  there  is 
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no  sort  of  (lispnto  about  art*  incrcaso  of  ])o])iilatioii  and  incrcaso  of  wcaltli  and  if  tlic 
population  of  the  WVstorn  lleniis])lu‘re  and  tin*  total  wealth  of  tin*  W'estoni  llcini- 
sphore  inerease  in  tlio  n(*xt  lit)  years  at  tin*  rate*  that  tln'v  have  in  the  last  110 
years,  in  the  year  2020  one-half  of  all  tin*  peoi)le  on  the  earth's  surfaee  will  live*  in  the 
Western  Hemisphert*  and  one-half  of  all  th(*w«*alth  will  In*  in  tin*  Western  ll(*inis|)here. 
So,  we  are  pioneers  here  to-day  in  the  "real  (*ffort  to  o('i  to<retln*r  and  to  ln*lp  ('aeh 
otln*r.  True,  it  is  a  eoininereial  enterprise*;  tin*  establishment  of  the  Uureau  of  the 
Pan  American  Republics  was  a  ijreat  jeerformanct*;  tin*  sele<'ti<m  of  my  friend,  the 
lion.  .Ion\  Rakkett,  as  Hirectordeneral  of  that  I'nion  was  another  "feat  |>erforinanee. 

I  take  a  trood  deal  of  stock  in  Rarkett.  The  change  in  tin*  name  from  'I'he  Rurean 
of  American  Republics  to  The  Pan  American  I'nion  wa-:  a  fortunate  incident. 

There  is  no  jwlitics  in  this  meeting;,  e‘ither  national  or  international.  You  oenllemen 
an*  h(*re  to  dt*vise  ways  and  nn*ans  to  increase  the  trade  b(*tween  these  countries,  and 
the  statesmen  and  ))oliticians,  whichever  you  plea.'^t*  to  call  us,  always  rememberin'^* 
tin*  Hon.  Thom.vs  R.  Reed’s  celebrated  sayiii"  that  "a  statesman  is  a  successful 
politician  who  is  d<*ad.’'  Rut  1  tret  a  trood  deal  of  satisfaction  (*ven  otit  of  that  d(*cla- 
ration.  b(*cati.se,  readintr  history.  I  note  that  sonn*  of  us  who  are  now  denounced 
and  talked  about  as  mere  |>oliticians,  by  succeedintr  trenerations  will  be  rank(*<l  as 
statesmen.  Now,  just  exactly  which  of  us  that  is  oointr  to  ha)ipen  to  I  do  not  know, 
but  jioliticians,  or  statesmen,  whichev(*r  you  pl(*ase  to  term  us.  are  here  to  ^ive  you 
enconraeement,  to  help  alon;r.  do  not  know  as  much  abotit  (*xports  and  imports 
and  manufactures  as  .Mr.  Parueli.,  the  pr(*sid«*nt  of  the  I'ldted  Stat(*s  Steel  Corpora¬ 
tion.  who  has  just  a<ldre.-i.<ed  ytm.  and  as  a  srood  many  of  you  <lo.  but  we  have  a  ;j:eneral 
idea  about  it,  and  we  an*  willinjr  to  hel)(;  and  if  we  can  not  do  anythin;r  ebe,  wt*  arc 
willino  to  encourage  yon  by  our  pr(*sence. 

When  1  was  a  boy.  back  in  the  hill  country  of  K(*ntucky.  1  km*w  an  old.  roieah- 
and-n*ady  country  iloclor  who  said  that  "the  most  s(*nsitiv<*  nerve  in  the  human 
anatomy  is  the  iu*rve  leadintr  to  the  ixtcketbook " :  and  1  b(*lieve  that  is  true,  and  1 
believe  that  a  vast  amount  of  irood  com(*s  out  of  this  Riireau  and  its  efforts  to  •r(*t 
tosrether  closer  commercially,  and  every  movement  of  this  kind  is  for  tin*  benefit  of 
the  human  race,  and  1  believe  that  this  I'nion  and  the  llairtie  P(*ace  Tributie  will 
finally  i)Ut  an  end  to  war  amonrr  civilize<l  nations:  and  that  is  another  thin**  most 
worthy  of  striving:  for. 

Prosidont  Wii.li.vm  II.  Taft  .sjtoko  ii.s  I'ollow.s; 

l.AiUE.s  AND  (Jen'ti.emex:  1  caiiu*  hen*  to  listeti  ati<l  not  to  talk,  but  then*  are  some 
things  that  force  thems(*lves  on  a  man's  intelligetict^  in  a  sigtiilicant  meeting  lik(* 
this.  This  meeting  atnl  many  which  are  to  follow  mark  the  wisdom  and  the  benelit 
of  the  generosity  which  made  such  a  building  as  this  iin.-^sibh*.  W(*  are  all  affected 
by  externals,  ami  wheti  one  comes  into  a  hall  lik(*  this,  as  1  did  tin*  other  day.  and 
fonitd  it  unoccu])i(*d,  one  can  not  help  sugg(*stiug  to  Mr.  R.\I{RETT,  as  1  did,  that 
there  are  a  great  many  uses  that  its  ownership  t(*mpt(*d.  1  will  not  go  itito  the  list 
of  things  that  I  thouirht  might  be  done  with  it.  becaus(*  they  might  seem  ili]>patit 
and  hardly  dignitied  as  conprared  to  the  use  to  which  the  hall  is  now  being  juit .  Rut 
there  is  a  great  deal  in  giving  to  the  Pan  .\inerican  Union  a  local  habitation,  dignitied 
and  beautiful  as  this  is,  and  off(*ring  every  accommo<lation  for  a  convention  of  gen¬ 
tlemen  who  would  rather  m(*et  in  an  artistic  building  and  a  comfortable  building, 
like  this,  than  in  a  theater  or  .sonn*  other  cold  i)lace  that  does  not  sitgg(*st  union  or 
harmony  or  anything  else— in  the  daytime,  at  least. 

The  object  of  this  meeting,  as  I  understand,  is  commercial.  It  is  to  give  to  those 
who  take  i)art  information  as  to  the  best  means  of  promoting  the  commercial  r(*lations 
and  increasing  the  commerce  between  the  United  States  and  the  other  members  of 
the  Uatin-,\merican  Union.  1  list(*ned  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  to  Mr.  Farrell's 
j)aper — listened  with  inter(*st  to  the  statement  made  by  him  that  the  criticisms  which 
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1  had  heard  made  of  American  merchants  ami  manufacturers  were  not  justified.  I 
had  understood-  aud  I  rather  thought  there  was  somethin"  to  it — it  may  be  that 
American  manufacturers  are  j;ettinf;  over  it  now — that  they  felt  so  much  pleased 
with  their  work  aud  were  so  confident  of  beiii"  able  to  live  without  ftoiii"  outside  of 
America  and  the  United  States,  that  they  did  not  fit  their  ])roducts  to  the  tastes 
and  desires  of  other  countries,  and  that  they  said  that  if  other  countries  did  not  like 
our  "oods  they  could  be  sold  at  hr)me,  and  .so  were  not  troubled  about  it. 

We  are  chan"in"  from  a  country  that  raises  affrieultural  ])roducts  and  exports  them 
to  tlu‘  World  to  a  country  that  in  the  near  future,  utile.ss  otir  ])roduction  of  aitriculture 
increases,  will  become  a  food-cotistiminf;  country,  and  will  depend  tipon  our  mantifac- 
t  tires  for  our  export  trade.  W'heti  we  reach  that  point,  I  hope  that  the  American 
in"enuity  and  the  American  desire  to  succeed  in  trade  will  fit  our  products  so  that  they 
will  attract  those  to  whom  we  wish  to  sell  more  than  the  products  of  the  other  nations 
will  attract  those  .same  peojile.  I  have  confidence  in  our  business  ingenuity  and  busi¬ 
ness  enterprise  and  business  industry  to  believe  that  when  we  are  face  to  face  with  the 
facts  we  can  meet  them;  and  I  think  it  would  be  wise  for  us  to  atiticijiate  that  time  and 
learn,  as  such  a  meetiu"  as  this  will  teach,  of  the  thinsis  that  those  desire  who  live  in 
the  other  countries  with  whom  we  foster  commercial  relations,  because  it  is  the  ])ur- 
i  haser  that  has  the  ojition  to  say  what  he  wishes  to  buy;  it  is  not  for  the  matiufacturer 
to  say  what  he  wishes  to  sell,  that  is,  if  the  manufacturer  desires  to  "o  into  the  selliii" 
luisiness  at  all. 

It  is  true  we  ought  to  have  banks  in  South  .\merica,  and  we  ought  to  have  lines  of 
steamships  carrying  our  freight.  .lust  how  we  are  going  to  get  those  two  things,  some 
of  us  differ.  The  last  sjieaker  and  1  have  gotten  together  on  one  plank  of  a  plat¬ 
form.  We  are  both  rather  heavy  tnen,  and  I  hope  it  will  support  us.  But  I  do  not 
know  how  many  other  planks  will.  It  is  a  great  iileasure  to  be  with  him  in  the 
promotion  of  trade  iti  any  part  of  the  world.  He  is  in  favor  of  reciiinK-ity  agreements 
with  all  jiarts  of  th(“  world,  and  so  am  I.  But  that  does  not  help  very  much  to  a 
dtdinitc  agreement  of  recijirocity  iti  the  case  of  any  one  nation  uitoti  which  we  can 
agree.  We  will  all  vote  for  honesty  atid  bravery  and  courage  and  all  the  other  virtues 
with  unanimity,  and  we  will  vote  for  wise  measures  so  characterized  in  favor  of  cotn- 
merce,  but  when  it  comes  to  detennitie  what  those  wise  measures  are  or  what  measures 
an'  wise,  theti  is  the  difficulty.  But  .Mr.  Clark  and  I,  in  anticipation  of  his  coming 
to  be  the  head  of  the  great  popular  branch  of  the  legislature,  have  at  least  got  together 
on  one  very  important  matter,  and  I  hope  we  can  carry  it  through. 

Commercial  relations  form  the  subject  of  this  tneetitig.  The  relations  of  jteace,  the 
l»olitical  relatiotis  between  the  countries,  are  not  under  its  especial  consideration,  but 
it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  promotion  of  commercial  relations  necessarily  britigs 
about  closer  political  atid  clo.^er  social  relations  between  nations,  and  makes  much  less 
likely  the  hostility  and  the  hard  feelings  that  are  likely  to  lead  to  war.  It  may  be  that 
the  ])romotion  of  such  relations  as  a  means  of  promoting  peace  is  through  that  nerve  of 
the  pocket  to  which  Mr.  Clark  referred,  but  that  does  not  make  atiy  difference.  Any 
means  of  promoting  jteace  that  is  consistent  with  honor  and  jtrinciple,  we  ought  to  jiro- 
mot(‘,  and  promote  gladly. 

The  union  of  the  Latin-American  Reiuiblics  has  in  very  recent  years  shown  the  juts- 
sibility  of  bringing  to  bear  ujton  countries  that  were  disposed  to  resort  to  war  the  effect 
of  the  public  opinion — international  juiblic  ojunion — of  21  coutitries  united  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  the  peace.  .\ud  I  have  no  doubt  that  as  our  commercial  relations 
become  closer,  as  the  method  through  The  Hague  Tribunal  and  by  direct  negotiation 
for  the  prevention  of  war  becomes  better  understood,  the  union  in  this  hemisphere 
of  all  these  cotintries  will  be  ati  example  to  the  entire  world  of  what  can  be  done  by 
international  utiion  for  the  purpo.^e  of  promoting  peace. 
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On  Friday,  Fohniaiy  17,  1011,  Hon.  Ei.iiir  JiooT,  Senator  from 
X(‘w  York,  (U‘liv(‘red  tin*  followin';  address; 

Mr.  CiiAiKMAN,  Ladiks  AM)  (.iKvn.EMKN:  I  luivf  iiot  come  to  deliver  an  address 
or  to  make  a  speech,  hut  simply  to  show  my  ^ood  will  and  symi)athy  with  the  mov(‘- 
menl  in  which  you  are  enyawl,  and  to  express  my  re<jrret  that  the  rather  pre.-<sinsr 
<K-eiipation  of  the  last  weeks  of  a  short  session  has  made  it  impossihle  for  me  to  he  here 
at  an  earlier  time  and  to  s]iend  more  time  with  you.  You  are  the  real  thins;. 

(lovernments  may  hold  doors  o])en  all  over  the  world,  hut  if  there  is  no  one  to  'jo 
throuirh  them  it  is  an  (‘inpty  form,  and  jseople  sret  tired  of  holdins;  doors  o])en  as  an 
empty  form.  The  claims  of  a  (lovernment  to  consideration  soon  ''ome  to  he  regarded 
as  pretentions  unless  there  are  really  suhstantial  inten‘sts  hehind  the  claims.  No 
(jovernment.  and  least  of  all  our  (JovTiiment,  least  of  all  a  (hunoeratie  Kepuhlie.  can 
make  commerce  to  ,s;o  throuydi  o|)eu  doors,  to  avail  itself  of  fair  and  c'pial  treatment, 
and  to  "ive  suhstanee  and  reality  to  the  theoretical  increase  of  amity  and  friendship 
hetween  nations.  The  people  of  the  country  must  do  it  themselves,  and  they  must 
do  it  hy  individual  enterpri.-ie;  they  must  do  it  hy  turnins;  their  attention  toward  the 
o])portunities  that  are  affordecl  hy  friendly  (lovernments,  hy  availins;  thems'dves  of 
tho.se  oj)])ortuiuties,  and  hy  earryini;  on  their  husiness  throU!;h  availiii”;  themselves 
then.  Mut  while  it  is  a  matter  of  individual  enterprise,  while  that  must  he  the  basis 
of  all  develo])ment  and  jirogress,  all  advance,  all  extension,  nevertheless,  there  must 
be  somethin';  besides  the  individual  enterprise.  The  <;reat  ])rineiple  of  ort;anization 
which  is  revolutionizin';  the  husiness  and  the  s'M'ial  enterprise  of  the  world,  a])i)lies 
here  as  it  a])plies  elsewhere.  No  sinf;le  husiness  can  make  very  much  advance  except 
as  all  other  husiness  of  the  country  makes  advance.  No  one  can  "o  into  a  new  field 
very  far  in  advance  of  others;  and  the  way  for  each  man  to  make  his  husiness  successful 
in  a  new  field  is  to  do  his  share  as  a  member  of  the  community,  as  a  citizen  of  his 
country,  as  one  of  the  t;reat  husiness  orf;anizations  of  his  country,  to  advance  the  trade, 
the  commerce,  the  influence  of  his  country  as  a  whole  in  the  field  into  which  he  wishes 
to  enter.  A  recognition  of  the  dependence  of  each  man’s  husiness  for  its  prosperity 
and  progress  upon  the  pros])erity  and  proj;ress  of  the  husiness  of  all  is  nece.s.sary  in  order 
that  there  he  n'al  pro};ress.  Now.  there  are  (lovernments  who  undertake  actively 
to  lead  in  this  direction,  and  they  are  Governments  who  are  makin<;  enormous  ])ro<;ress. 
Germany,  a  country  rcftardinf;  which  Mr.  White  has  just  sjioken  in  such  ajit  and 
appropriate  terms,  leads,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  in  various  directions,  it  reipiires 
the  combination  of  her  manufacturers,  her  producers,  and  her  commercial  concerns. 
Japan  practically  does  also.  There  is  solidarity  hrou5;ht  about  hy  the  wonderful 
or,;anization  of  that  combination;  so  that  it  is  one  for  all,  and  all  for  one,  underGovern- 
ment  leadershij).  We  can  not  do  it  here.  Our  country  can  not  tak<‘  that  kind  of  lead. 
Our  people  do  not  conceive  of  that  as  a  function  of  <;overnment.  and  as  far  as  the 
activities  of  our  Government  are  concerned  they  are  lan.;('ly  enframed  in  hreakint;  up 
organizations  which  do  increa.se  the  industrial  efficiency  of  our  country.  1  do  not 
want  to  he  tinderstood  as  criticizin';  that.  It  is  all  ri^ht  to  break  them  up  wheti 
they  are  takinj;  too  ^reat  a  jiortion  of  the  field  for  themselves.  It  is  all  ri';ht  and 
important  to  break  them  uj)  when  they  are  monoj)olizin<;  the  means  of  subsistence  that 
should  he  spread  throuf;hout  the  t;reat  body  of  the  peo])le.  Hut  we  must  recofriiize 
the  fact  that  when  our  Government  does  enforce  the  law — a  just  law,  wise  law— 
aftainst  our  j;reat  commercial  and  our  <;reat  industrial  or!;anizations.  it  reduces  the 
industrial  efliciem-y  of  the  country.  There  is  only  one  way  to  counteract  that  effect, 
not  violating;  any  law,  hut  .securin';  throu<;h  or';anization  the  united  action,  and 
concentrated  action  of  ereat  numbers  of  Americans  who  have  a  common  ])urpose. 
substitutin';  that  kind  of  orf;anization  for  the  organizations  which  it  is  the  duty  of 
our  (iovernment  to  break  uj),  because  they  are  contrary  to  our  laws. 
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I  am  mucli  <;ralifi(‘(l  by  this  mectini:  and  l)y  tlu*  association  of  so  many  practical  men, 
btisincss  men,  who.  liy  iinitiny%  arc  really  creating  a  new  force  in  this  direction,  upon 
which  I  am  sure  we  ousht  to  move. 

Let  me  say  one  thiny;  about  the  ])ractical  direction  of  your  efforts.  The  so-called 
ship  .std)sidy  bill  has  been  reduced  now  to  n()thin;j:  but  the  proposition  that  the  (iov- 
ernment  should  be  authorized  to  i)ay  adequate  conqx'usation  to  secure  the  carria<rc  of 
the  mails,  to  ])ay  out  of  the  prolits  of  the  ocean  mail  service  ade<|uate  com])ensation 
to  ])rocure  the  carriage  of  the  mails  by  American  steamers  to  South  America;  that  is 
what  it  has  come  down  to.  It  ])assed  the  Senate,  as  Mr.  White  has  said,  only  by  the 
castiny:  of  the  vote  of  the  Vice  President,  and  I  do  not  know  what  will  be  done  with  it 
in  the  House.  I  am  afraid  in  these  last  days  that  it  may  be  lost  in  the  shuffle. 

Thc'rearetwo  reasons  why  that  ])erfectly  sim])le  and  reasonable  ])roposit ion  failed 
to  carry  a  <;r<‘at  majority  of  the  Senate,  and  fails — if  it  does  fail — to  be  certain  of  passing 
the  lIou.se.  One  is  hecaust*  there  is  a  diffenmet*  betwecui  the  people  who  want  to  have 
the  thing  accom])li.sh(‘d  about  the  way  in  which  it  should  be  accomplished.  That  is 
one  of  the  most  common  things  in  the  world.  A  certain  set  of  men  who  want  to  have 
a  revival  of  our  merchant  marine  say  the  way  to  do  it  is  to  ])ay  subsidies,  the  way  to  do 
it  is  to  equalize  the  diff(‘rences  between  the  cost  of  maintaining  and  running  an 
American  ship  and  the  cost  of  maintaining  and  running  a  foreign  ship,  and  to  equalize 
the  subsidies  paiil  by  jiractically  all  the  other  great  commercial  nations  to  their  steam¬ 
ship  lines.  Another  .set  of  men  who  equally  desire  to  restore  our  merchant  marine  say 
that  is  not  the  right  way;  the  right  way  is  to  throw  oi)en  the  doors  and  enable  our 
peo])le  to  buy  their  ships  abroad;  but  still  others  say  the  true  way  is  to  authorize  otir 
ships  to  employ  crews  and  officers  of  the  low-priced  men  of  the  world,  relieve  them 
from  the  obligations  that  are  im])osed  upon  them  in  respect  of  the  employment  of 
Americans,  j)eople  of  the  United  States,  who  will  require  the  high  standard  of  living 
that  has  been  produced  in  the  United  States  by  the  operation  of  our  protective  system, 
relieve  them  from  the  obligations  which  are  imj)osed  u])on  them  by  our  laws  in  regard 
to  the  requirements  of  the  crew  and  air  space,  the  food,  and  the  treatment  that  a  crew 
is  to  receive,  so  that  it  will  be  cheaper  to  run  an  American  ship.  Xow,  between  the.se 
different  sets  of  peo])le,  having  different  ideas  of  the  way  to  accomplish  a  thing,  nothing 
is  done;  and  that  situation  which  exists  so  frequently  regarding  so  many  measures  will 
exist  forever  unless  there  is  ])ut  behind  the  proposition  a  force  that  gives  it  a  momentum 
to  carry  it  over  such  obstacles;  put  force  enough  behind  it  so  that  the  gentlemen  in  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  understand  that  they  are  going  to  be  held  respon¬ 
sible  by  the  American  people,  going  to  be  held  responsible  for  not  doing  the  thing, 
for  not  finding  out  some  way  to  <lo  it,  and  they  will  come  to  this  sensible  coiudusion 
very  shortly,  and  that  is: 

“  We  will  settle  the  controversy  about  the  way  it  should  be  done  by  trying  one  thing 
first,  and  if  that  don’t  work  we  will  try  the  other.” 

Another  difficulty  about  this  measure  is  that  there  is  a  difference  in  appreciation  of 
its  imj)ortance  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Down  here  on  the  .seaboard  1  think 
most  people  do  appreciate  it.  A’ou  appreciate  it;  all  the  people  who  are  concerned, 
or  wish  to  he  concerned,  in  South  American  trade,  or  trade  of  the  Orient,  appreciate  it; 
but  you  go  back  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  into  the  great  agricultural  States  of 
the  Northwest,  and  the  farther  Middle  West,  States  along  in  the  Valley  of  the  Missis- 
si])pi  and  the  Missouri,  and  the  jjeople  there  are  thinking  about  other  things,  and  they 
have  a  natural  dislike  for  subsidies,  and  when  told  that  a  measure  means  giving 
somebody  else  something  for  nothing  they  express  and  impress  upon  their  Represent¬ 
atives  a  great  dislike  for  it.  The  way  for  us  to  get  something  done  is  not  for  us  who  are 
in  favor  of  it  to  talk  to  each  other  abotit  it.  We  can  do  that  indefinitely  without 
getting  much  further.  The  way  is  to  take  steps  to  bring  to  the  minds  of  the  people 
of  the  Valley  of  the  Missouri  and  the  Northwest,  bring  to  the  minds  of  the  people  and 
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thoi^o  <;n‘at  a>:riciiltural  .Slates  the  iiniairtanee  to  them,  as  well  as  to  us,  of  having;  our 
inerehaiil  marine  reslorial. 

1  noticed  here  the  other  day  that  the  ])eoi)le  of  San  Francisco  were  justifying 
their  confidence  in  themselves  by  ])rocuring  all  their  business  correspondents  in  the 
State  of  New  York  to  write  letters  to  me  in  favor  of  having  the  great  “lixposition 
and  t 'elebration  of  the  Opening  of  the  Canal  in  .San  Francisco;”  and  these  letters 
came  in  by  the  thousand  from  my  constituents.  They  became  so  tiresome  that  I 
came  very  near  voting  against  the  i)roject  as  a  measure  of  revenge,  but  it  showed 
the  San  FYancisco  people  understood  where  to  go  in  order  to  preach  their  doctrine. 
They  did  not  talk  to  each  other  on  the  Pacific  coast  about  it.  They  came  to  Xew 
York  and  got  their  business  corre.spondents  interested  in  it  and  got  them  to  talk  to 
their  Rei)resentatives  about  it.  That  is  what  you  want  to  do  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska 
and  Iowa  and  the  Dakotas — you  want,  through  all  the  relations  that  you  have,  and 
by  every  means  in  your  power,  to  represent  to  the  people  of  those  great  interior 
.States,  who  have  but  little  direct  relation  with  the  ocean  commerce  of  the  world, 
the  real  conditions  under  which  we  exist,  and  the  importance  to  the  whole  country 
of  doing  .something;  and  if  they  do  come  to  appreciate  the  importance  to  the  country 
of  doing  what  you  are  talking  about,  then  they  will  be  for  it,  for  they  are  sincere, 
patriotic  Americans. 

There  is  but  one  thing  more  I  want  to  say  regarding  the  relations  which  underlie 
the  success  of  such  an  enterprise  as  you  are  now  engaged  in.  Of  course,  you  have 
had  a  great  amount  of  advice  and  a  great  many  speakers  have  told  you  a  great  many 
things  you  know,  and  I  am  going  to  j)ut  myself  in  line  with  the  distinguished  gentle¬ 
men  who  have  precedeil  me  by  doing  the  same  thing.  At  the  basis  of  all  intercourse, 
•  •ommercial  as  well  as  s(K'ial,  nece.ssarily  lies  a  genuine  good  understanding.  That 
can  not  be  simulated;  the  ])retense  of  it  is  in  general  in  the  long  run  futile.  People 
trade  with  those  with  whom  they  have  symj)athy;  they  tend  to  trade  with  their 
friends.  The  basis  of  all  ])ermanent  commercial  intercour..ie  is  benefit  to  both  i)ar- 
ties — not  that  cutthroat  relation  which  may  exist  betwe(*n  enemies,  where  one  is 
trying  to  do  the  other — and  a  relation  upon  mutual  respect,  gocKl  understanding, 
sympathy,  and  friendshij)  [applause],  and  the  way  to  reach  the  condition  which  is 
thus  essential  is  by  personal  intercourse  and  acquaintance  between  the  men  of 
Anglo-Saxon  or  German  or  Norse,  or  whatever  race  they  may  be,  peopling  the  United 
State's,  and  the  men  of  the  Latin-American  race  peopling  the  countries  of  the  South. 
This  is  something,  my  friends,  in  which  our  pcojjle  are  very  deficient.  So  long  we 
have  been  separated  from  the  other  nations  of  the  earth  that  one  of  our  faults  is  a 
failure  to  appreciate  the  qualities  of  the  people  who  arc  unlike  us.  I  have  often  had 
occasion  to  quote  .something  that  Bret  H.vute  said  about  the  ])eople  of  a  frontier 
western  camp,  to  whom  came  a  stranger  who  was  regarded  by  them  as  having  the 
defective  moral  (juality  of  being  a  “foreigner.”  Difference  from  us  d(K‘s  not  involve 
inferiority  to  us.  It  may  involve  our  inferiority  to  .somebody  else.  The  sooner 
our  business  men  open  their  minds  to  the  idea  that  the  ])eople.s  of  other  countries, 
different  races  and  speaking  different  languages  and  with  different  customs  and  laws, 
are  quite  our  equals,  worthy  of  our  respect,  worthy  of  our  esteem,  regard,  and  affection, 
the  sooner  we  shall  reach  a  basis  on  which  we  can  advance  our  commerce  all  over  the 
world.  A  little  more  mode.«ty  is  a  good  thing  for  us  occasionally;  a  little  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  good  (lualities  of  others — and  let  me  tell  you  that  nowhere  on  earth  are 
there  more  noble,  admirable,  and  lovable  qualities  to  be  found  among  men  than  you 
will  find  among  the  peo))le  of  Latin  America. 

Gentlemen,  I  beg  your  j)ardon  for  keei)ing  you  so  long  as  the  result  of  these  remarks ; 
I  wish  you  godspeed  in  ytmr  efforts.  I  hope  for  you  the  effectiveness  of  a  great  and 
I>ermanent  organization  and  that  you  may  advance  the  time  when  through  more 
perfect  knowledge,  through  broader  sympathies  and  a  better  understanding,  tics  of 
commerce  may  bind  together  all  our  countries,  advance  our  wealth  and  prosperity 
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and  Wfll-hoiiifr  with  oqual  stej)  as  they  advance  the  wealth  and  prosperity  and  well- 
heiii"  of  all  those  with  whom  we  deal,  and  advance  the  tie  of  that  perfect  iinder- 
standin"  of  other  ])eo))les  which  is  the  condition  of  unbroken  and  permanent  i)eace. 

Tlie  hard  jtractical  work  of  the  coiifereiicc  commenced  witli  the 
mornino  session  of  Tuesday.  Fehrnarv  Id,  and  continned  thronjih  tlie 
afternoon  of  Friday,  Fehrnarv  17.  l)urin<r  tliese  se.ssions  the  dis¬ 
cussions  were  led  by  tlie  followinir  authorities  and  experts  on  Latin 
American  trade  and  commerce,  in  which  nearly  all  the  dele>;ates 
participated  either  by  additional  remarks  or  questions  asked  the 
speakers. 

The  speakers  at  the  various  sessions  were  as  follows: 

OfENiNo  Session. 

Mnndnn  ajhrtioon,  Fcbruuri)  hi,  1^11. — The  President  of  the  Tniteu  States; 
Hon.  Phii.ani>er  C.  Knox,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States;  Hon.  Joaquin 
B.  Calvo,  Minist(‘r  of  Costa  Rica;  Hon.  Ionacio  Calderon,  Minister  of  Bolivia;  Hon. 
Joaquin  I).  Casasus,  former  Amha.ssador  of  Mexico;  Hon.  Cha.mp  Clark,  Siieaker- 
elect  of  the  House  of  Rejiresentatives;  Mr.  Ja.mes  A.  Farrell,  jiresident  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation. 

The  openin';  se.ssion  be<;an  at  3.:t0  o'cliM'k,  the  speakers  heinp;  intriKluced  by  the 
Hirector  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  Mr.  Joh.n  B.arrett. 

Mniuldji  cV  /).  m. — Dr.  Alberto  M.  Carreno,  .secretary  of  Mexican  special  emba.ssy 
to  United  States,  delivered  an  addre.ss  upon  Mexico;  Dr.  Albert  Hale,  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  staff,  };ave  an  illustrated  travel  talk  on  Latin  America. 

Tucsdaii,  February  14  (mornitiy,  y.oo  to  IJ.do — Afternoon,  '4.14  to  o). — Tuesday’s  ses¬ 
sions  included  a  general  di.scussion  of  the  Pan  American  field:  Ari;entina,  Brazil, 
Bolivia,  Chile,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Dominican  Re])ublic,  Ecuador,  Guate¬ 
mala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Mexico,  Nicarafiua,  Panama,  Parairuay,  Peru,  Salvador 
Uruj;uay,  Venezuela,  and  the  United  States. 

The  discussions  were  led  by  the  di])lomatic  representatives  of  Latin  America  in 
Washington,  other  <;overnmental  anti orities,  and  trade  exjierts,  including  Felipe 
Pardo,  Minister  of  Peru;  Dr.  Don  Rafael  .Vriz.aoa,  Minister  of  Ecuador;  Dr.  S.al- 
VADOR  Ca.strillo,  Minister  of  Nicara.mia,  paper  read  by  J.  M.  Lacalle,  of  the  Pan 
-Vmerican  Union  staff;  Jacinto  L.  N'illeoa.s,  Charge  d’Affaires  of  Argentina,  jiajier 
read  by  Dr.  Albert  Hale,  of  the  Pan  .\merican  Union  .staff;  H.  Pauleus  Sannon, 
.Minister  of  Haiti,  paper  read  by  Capt.  G.  R,  Fortesque,  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  staff;  P.  Ezequiel  Rojas,  Minister  of  Venezuela,  paper  read  by  As.sistant 
Director  of  Pan  American  Union,  Franiisuo  J.  Yanes;  Isaac  A.  Manning,  United 
States  Consul  at  La  (iiiaira,  Venezuela;  J.  P.  S.antamarina,  of  Buenos  Aires,  .sjiecial 
correspondent  of  La  Razon;  Lewis  Nixon,  delegate  of  the  United  States  to  the  Fourth 
Pan  American  Conference,  at  Buenos  Aires;  Lorenzo  Daniels,  of  the  Lamjiort  A 
Holt  Steamship  Line,  expert  on  shipping;  A.  (i.  Robin.so.n,  special  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Sun,  expert  on  Cuba. 

Others  who  participated  in  the  di.scussmns  included  Franklin  Adams,  Chief  Clerk 
and  Editor  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  .Vmerican  Union;  Capt.  (J.  R.  Fortescue, 
W.  C.  Wells,  Dr.  .Vlbert  Hale,  ami  W.  B.  .Montgomery,  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  staff;  S.  Krausz,  S.  Gu.mpert,  Francis  IL  Purdie,  Forbes  Lindsay,  P.  R. 
(.'lark,  Frank  D.  La  Lanne,  Mr.  Easton,  Edward  .V.  Deeds,  Joseph  H.  .Vppel, 
H.  P.  Stratton,  Phanor  J.  Eder,  T.  C.  Clifford,  Louis  Raposo,  John  Vavasour 
Noel,  Regin.ald  Gorha.m,  C.  L.  Coffin,  F.  C.  Enright,  D.  Linde.may,  J.  E.  Bar¬ 
bosa,  A.  H.  Keleher,  H.  F.  Temple,  Paul  R.  Mahony,  J.  D.  Massey,  J.  .\. 
Kise,  William  S.  t.'o.x. 
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Tuesday,  o.I-'i  p.  in. — Tho  were  >!:iv(‘u  a  recejilioii  liy  tlie  ('oiniiiereial  Clul) 

of  W’ashinfrton,  at  21  Lafayette  S(|iiare. 

Tui.'idinj  S  p.  III. — Mrs.  1Iaui{IET  ( 'hai..mkks  Ada.ms,  the*  (listiiioiiished  woman  trav¬ 
eler.  oave  an  illiistrat(‘(l  leetttre  on  Laliti  America. 

WedncKihiy,  Fehrunry  7.5  i  inoniing,  U..W  to  IT-SO — A  flirnoon,  .7. .1.5  to  .~).4i>}. — Wednes¬ 
day's  di.'Jcussions  were  devoted  jirincipally  to  s])ecial  features  of  I’an  American  com¬ 
ment*  and  the  Panama  Catial.  The  speakers  imdnded  l>r.  IlEt.tsAKto  I’okra.s,  minis¬ 
ter  of  Panama;  paper  read  by  l>r.  .Vi.hert  Hale,  of  the  Pan  .Vmericau  I'nion  staff; 
Alfredo  de  C'a.stro,  Charge  d’ Affaires  of  rruyuay;  Hvntin-gton  Wilson.  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States;  Francisco  tiARciA  Pereira  I.eao,  llrazilian 
Vice  Consul,  New  A’ork;  .Iohn  11.  (  >sborne.  (  hief  of  Bureau  of  Trade  Belations,  State 
Department;  Fr.ancisco  de  P.  Borda,  Minister  of  Colombia,  j>aperread  by  Phanor 
J.  Eder;  Prof.  W.  H.  Shepherd,  Columbia  Univer.sity,  secretary  of  United  States 
delegation  to  Fourth  Pan  .Vmerican  Conferenct*:  Bernard  X.  Baker,  of  Baltimore, 
authority  on  shipping;  F'ranki.in  .Iohnston,  editor  of  American  Exporter,  X’ew  York; 
Biyht  Hev.  Lccien  Lee  Kinsolving,  of  the  Brazilian  Ejii.'icopal  Church;  Louis 
Haposo,  correspondent,  expert  on  Brazil;  Atherton  Brownell,  of  Brazilian  Propa- 
•janda,  expert  on  Brazil;  M.  de  Moreira.  editor  of  Forei.trn  Trade,  expert  on  Brazil; 
Jose  Bichi.ing,  Consul  (leneral  of  Uruguay,  X'ew  York;  Alfredo  -Metz  (Ireen, 
Consul  of  Urutruay,  New  York;  Francis  B.  Loomis,  exiiert  on  the  Pan  AmiMican 
Railway;  Cesar  A.  Barr.vnco,  Vice  Consul  of  Cuba  in  Washington. 

Those  who  particijialed  in  the  di.scni.'isions  were  CharlesA.  Pope,  Isaac  Man¬ 
ning,  John  A.  Oi.T,  L.  A.  Ki.mrall,  a.  H.  Keleher,  C.  L.  Coffin,  Philip  J. 
Forbes,  P.  R.  Clark,  S.  Krausz,  F'orbes  Linds.ay,  Leonard  S.  Smith,  Alberto 
Yoacha.m,  Char,;e  d 'Affaires  of  Chile;  Marsh  Parsons,  Mr.  Anderson,  George  L. 
King,  John  \  avasour  Noel,  Louis  S.  Curt,  Charles  E.  Hildreth,  Jose 
McMenendez,  j.  P.  Santamarina,  D.  Lindemay,  Dr.  A.  Diaz  Guerra,  Caswell 
A.  Mayo,  Phanor  J.  Eder,  E.  F.  Wickwire,  F'rank  X.  Kreitler,  Mahlon  C. 
Martin,  Jr.;  S.  Gumpert,  Charles  L.  Chandler,  J.  1).  Massey.  Paul  R.  Mahony, 
John  K.  Broderick,  Dr.  Albert  Hale. 

Wednesday,  1  p.  ni. — The  deleprates  were  "iven  a  luncheon  at  the  Xew  Ebbitt  House 
by  the  Washington  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Board  of  Trade.  Hon.  Henry  B.  F'. 
Macfarland,  former  pre.sident  of  the  Board  of  Commis.sioners  of  the  District  of 
Cohiinbia,  delivered  an  address  of  welcome  at  the  luncheon. 

Wednesday  S  p.  in. — D.  M.  Hazlett,  of  the  Latin  .\merican  and  F'oreiyn  Trade 
Association,  St.  Louis,  delivered  an  illustrated  h'cture  iijion  Brazil,  filling;  the  place 
of  Prof.  Hiram  W.  Bingham,  of  A'ale  University,  who  was  to  have  lectured  Wednes¬ 
day  evening,  but  was  taken  suddenly  ill. 

Thursday,  February  1(>  {morning,  .'>..7.5  to  77. .>'.5 — Afternoon.  4. Mi  to  .5 Thursday 's 
sessions  were  devoted  to  a  continuation  of  <liscu.ssion  of  Pan  American  comnuTce  and 
the  Panama  Canal.  The  speakers  were  Ji  Lies  G.  Lay,  United  States  Consul  General 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro;  A.  H.  Baldwin,  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Manufactures,  Deitartinent  of 
Commerce  and  Labor;  C.  R.  Donaldson,  of  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures.  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Labor;  Charles  M.  Pepper,  of  the  Bureau  of  Trade  Relations, 
State  Department;  Alberto  Yoacham.  Charye  d ’Affaires  of  Chile;  Henry  L.  Janes, 
of  Division  of  Latin  American  Affairs.  State  Deiiartment;  Francisco  J.  Y.cnes, 
A.ssistant  Director  of  the  Pan  American  Union;  J.  P.  Santamarina,  special  corre¬ 
spondent  of  La  Razon;  Charles  L.  Chandler,  United  States  Vice  Consul  General, 
Buenos  Airi's;  W.  A.  Graham  Clark,  expert  to  Tariff  Board  on  Latin  American 
market  for  ti-xtiles;  Dr.  W.  P.  Wilson,  Director  of  Philadelphia  Comim'rcial  Museum; 
C.  A.  Green,  of  R.  G.  Dun  &  Co.,  expert  on  credits;  James  W.  Poikh,  of  X’ew 
Orleans,  expiTt  on  the  Panama  Canal;  John  F.  Fowler,  of  W.  Pi.  (Jrace  &  Co., 
expert  on  export  and  import  trade;  William  M.  Bunker,  of  th(“  San  F'rancisco,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  exjiert  on  th«>  Panama  Canal:  M  arcos  J.  Trazivuk,  of 
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the  Ward  ^'ti-anisjhip  Liiu-.cxjxTt  on  packinf;;  F.  C.  ENKHiiiT.ui  ilicChica^o  Associatimi 
of  Coniiiicrcc;  A.  il.  Kki.khku,  of  tho  n()lo])liaii(“  (Jlatss  ('oini)aiiy,  oxport  on  I'niiriiay; 
I)i  i)i,KY  IIahtlett.  of  tho  Philadelphia  Coininercial  Mutieiim;  Kiudil  Rev.  Lioien 
Lee  Kixsoevin'c,  of  the  Brazilian  Episcopal  Chureh:  O.  1’.  Ai  stin,  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department  of  Coinineree  and  Labor. 

Others  who  took  part  in  the  discussions  included  D.  Lindemay,  C.  L.  Cokfi.n,  .Ioun 
Vava.soi  u  Noel.  Eraxcis  J.  Lowe,  Jose  M(Menem)Ez,  Forres  Lindsay,  Charles 
J.  Marsii,  W.  J.  II.  N'olrse,  Isaac  A.  Manmxo,  W.  C.  Wei  ls,  of  the  Pan  Ainerican 
Union  staff:  Dr.  Frank  B.  ID  tter.  of  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures.  Dejiartinent  of 
Cominerceand  Labor:  E.  F.  ^^  U'KWIRE.  P.  X.  Hyde,  Harrison  C.  I.ewis,  Joseph  F. 
(iRAY,  Charles  H.  Dankemeyer.  A.  B.  Farqi  har.  S.  (ii  mpert.  S.  Krai  sz,  Fran¬ 
cis  B.  Pl  RDIE.  BeOINALD  (iORHAM.  PlERCF.ti.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Bl.Onll.  J.  F.  FoWLER, 
William  T.  West,  IL  Feice, 

Thursday  H  p.  in.— Miss  Annie  S.  Peck,  the  distinguished  woman  mountain  climber, 
cave  an  illustrated  lecture  upon  Peru  and  Bolivia. 

Friday,  February  17  (nwniiuy,  9.4a  lo  14.40 — A  fternoon,  2.1a  to  6). — Diirins;  the  .ses¬ 
sions  of  Friday,  the  last  day,  many  deleirates,  who  had  not  iireviously  been  heard, 
.spoke  on  various  jihases  of  Pan  American  commerce  and  comity.  The  speakers 
included  Senator  Eliiiu  Boot,  of  New  York,  who  was  introduced  as  having  done 
more  to  develo])  Pan  American  commerce  and  comity  than  any  other  man;  Dr.  1,.  S. 
Bowe,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  delefjatc  to  the  Fourth  Pan  American 
Conference:  Henry  White,  chairman  of  the  United  States  deh'sration  to  the  Fourth 
Pan  .\merican  Conference;  William  C.  Downs,  of  Boston,  fteneral  exjiert  on  Pan 
.Cmerican  trade;  Bear  .Cdmiral  M.  Domecq,  (iarcia,  of  the  .\r>;entine  Xavy;  Dr- 
Frank  L.  Butter,  of  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures,  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor;  Francis  B.  Purdie,  of  B,  (J.  Dun  Jc  Co.,  exiiert  on  credits;  Charles  L. 
Chandler,  United  States  Vice  Con.stil  (ieneral  at  Buenos  .Vires;  W.  S.  Peters,  of 
Kan.sas  City;  Caswell  A.  Mayo,  editor  of  Bevista  .Vmericano  de  I'armacia  y  Medi- 
<  ina;  Harrison  C.  Lewis,  of  the  Xational  Pajier  and  Type  Company,  expert  on  adver- 
tisini;;  Forres  Lindsay,  leeturerand  expi-rl  on  Panama;  F.  H.  Xewell,  of  the  United 
States  Beclamation  Service:  E,  11.  Younc.man,  editor  of  Bankers’  Masrazine;  Basil 
.Miles,  of  the  Post  Office  De])artment,  expert  on  parcels  post;  Bev.  Charles  Warren 
Currier,  expert  onschools  in  Brazil;  William  E,  Curtis,  correspondent  and  jHiblicist, 
former  Director  of  the  Pan  .Vmeriean  ITiion;  Gen.  Georoe  H.  Davis,  former  "overnor 
of  Panama:  Isaac  A.  Manning,  United  States  Con.sul  at  La  (iiiaira,  Venezuela: 
Dudley  Bartlett,  of  the  Philadelphia  Commercial  Mii.seiim;  Edward  ,V.  Deeds,  of 
the  Xational  Ca.sh  BesiisterComiiany;  J.  F.  Stutesman,  former  United  States  Mini.ster 
to  Bolivia;  Aurelio  De  .Vrmas,  of  Havana,  Cuba,  expert  on  Cuba:  .V.  J.  Thomson, 
general  Pan  .Vmeriean  trade  exjiert;  Louis  D.  Bicci,  of  the  Barber  .Vsi>halt  Paving 
Com])any,  ex|)ert  on  Pan  .-Vmeriean  trade;  W.  M.  Penney,  secretary  of  the  Xational 
A.ssiK'iation  of  Manufacturers:  I).  M.  Segovia,  of  Paraguay:  W.  C.  Wells,  of  the  Pan 
.Vmeriean  LYiion  staff;  Franklin  .Vdams,  Chief  Clerk  and  Editor  of  the  Bulletin 
OF  THE  Pan  .Vmerican  Union;  Dr.  Vlbert  Hale,  of  the  Pan  .Vmeriean  Union 
staff;  Capt.  G.  B.  Fortescue,  of  the  Pan  .Vmeriean  Union  staff;  W.  B.  Montgomery’ 
of  the  Pan  American  Union  staff;  John  Vavasour  Xoel,  Fiditor  of  Peru  To-day, 
expert  on  newsjiapers;  Louis  S.  Curt,  exjiert  on  Latin  America;  William  M.  Dickin¬ 
son,  of  the  Otis  Elevator  Company,  expert  on  Latin  .Vmerica;  Julius  Kahn,  member 
of  Congress  from  California;  John  Temple  Graves. 

Those  who  jiartieijiated  in  the  discussions  included  Dr.  William  O.  McDowell, 
F.  C.  Enright,  S.  Gu.mpert,  P.  X.  Hyde,  Jay' C.  Freeman,  H.  H.  Haines,  Beginald 
Gorham,  Harrison  C,  Lewis,  A.  H.  Keleher,  Herbert  X.  Davison,  S.  Krausz, 
J.  F.  Fowler,  Belva  A.  I.ockwood,  Annie  S.  Peck,  Mr.  Lowe.  John  A.  Olt. 
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SOMK  further  information  rejiardinji  that  section  of  Brazil 
thr(*U"li  which  the  Madeira-Mamore  Railway  is  now  heinfj 
huilt  and  ex])erienees*in  connection  with  its  construction  may 
he  of  interest  to  those  readers  of  the  Bulletin  who  have  seen 
the  article  in  the  number  for  January,  1910. 

The  history  of  the  jiresent  attemjit  to  build  the  railway  may  be  said 
to  have  bej'un  in  November,  1900,  when  the  (iovernment  of  Brazil 
entered  into  a  contract  for  its  construction 
with  C'ivil  Knj'ineer  Joaquim  Catuamby,  of 
Itio  de  Janeiro. 

Karly  in  1907,  Doctor  Catramby  entered 
into  an  a<rreement  with  Mr.  Percival  Far- 
gi'HAR,  the  American  financier  so  largely  inter¬ 
ested  in  Brazilian  enterjirises,  and  Messrs.  May 
&  Jekyll,  contractors,  were  engaged  in  the 
rnited  States  to  construct  the  railway  for  the 
Madeira-Mamore  Railway  Company,  incorpo¬ 
rated  in  1907  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Alaine.'^ 

Under  a  contract  on  a  jiercentage  basis,  the 
.MAC  snowi.vi;  the  contractors  are  ])roceeding  with  all  construc- 
mauVih'^  anm)  ma-  tion,  the  railway  comjianv  being  represented 
.\i()HE  kaii.\\  a\.  works  by  a  chief  engineer  and  an  ac¬ 

countant  to  direct  the  engineering  work  and  audit  the  accounts  and 
exjienditures. 

([Foward  the  eiul  of  1907  the  railway  com])any  was  jiermitted  to 
function  in  Brazil,  and  early  in  190S  the  (Iovernment  ollicially  recog¬ 
nized  the  transfer  of  the  Catramba'  contract  to  the  railway  comjiany. 

In  February,  1909,  the  Government  leased  the  railroad  to  the 
Madeira-Mamore  Railway  Company  for  a  ])eriod  of  sixty  years  from 
January  1,  1912,  on  the  basis  of  ])ayment  by  the  company  to  the 
Government  of  a  gradually  increasing  percentage  of  gross  receipts^ 
Based  upon  the  ISSo  report  of  Civil  Engineer  Jri.no  Pixkii.as, 
of  the  Brazilian  Government  C«)mmission,  the  total  length  of  rail¬ 
road  to  be  built  from  Santo  Antonio,  the  village  at  the  head  of 
Madeira  River  navigation,  to  Guajaramerim,  the  name  given  the 
U])per  or  first  of  the  series  of  falls  at  the  foot  of  navigation  of  the 

“By  P.  H.  Ashmead,  F.  R.  (i.  S.,  Mem.  Am.  Soc.  (J.  E.,  consulting;  engineer  (late 
chief  engineer  Madeira-Mamore  Railway). 
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Maniore  Kivor,  was  estimated  to  lx*  340  kilometers  (211  miles).  In 
addition  to  this  the  (iovernment  in  1010  agreed  to  the  eonstruetion  of 
a  hraneh  line,  estimated  to  he  40  kilometers  (2*)  miles)  in  lenjjth, 
from  a  ])oint  on  the  railroad  to  a  ])oint  above  Es])eranza  Falls  on  the 
Beni  River  in  Bolivia,  whieh,  to  tin*  henelit  of  navigation  on  that 
river,  will  obviate  the  necessity  of  jjortafjin**;  around  those  falls. 
'Phis  hraneh  will  cross  the  Mamore  River  hv  a  bridge  ii])ward  of  a 
half  a  mile  loiii;. 

Small  hills  of  fjranite  lie  close  to  the  ii<iht  hank  of  the  river  at 
Santo  Antonio,  restrietinji 
the  anal  suitable  for  a  rail¬ 
road  terminal  and  ])ort  site, 
in  eonsectuenec'  of  which  the 
(Iovernment  at  tlu*  reciuest 
of  the  com])any  ])ermitted 
th(‘  site  for  the  northern 
t('rminus  to  he  located  on  a 
com])aratively  Hat  tract  of 
land  at  Porto  Vellio,  some 
7  kilometers  down  the  river, 
where  a  larfje  area  has  been 
|)urchased  with  a  river  front- 
a^(‘  of  some  1)  kilometers 
e.xtendinj;  into  the  forest  3 
kilometers,  an  almost  ideal 
site  for  the  various  purposes 
for  which  it  will  he  used. 

As  stated  in  a  number  of 
other  articles  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  the  series  of  1!)  falls 
and  rapids  between  Santo 
Antonio  and  (luajaramerim 
])revent  navigation  other 
than  by  small  canoes  (mon- 
tarias),  and  the  larger  sort 
(hateloes)  of  from  2  to  10  tons  ca])acity,  which  must  he  portaged 
around  the  large  falls,  hut  in  which,  during  high  water,  the  boatmen 
frecpiently  shoot  the  rapids  without  unloading. 

The  losses  in  lives  and  cargoes  over  the  river  route  have  been  esti¬ 
mated  by  Brazilian  oflicials  and  business  men  to  he  from  20  to  oO  per 
cent  per  annum.  The  latter  is  ])erhaps  too  high  an  average  loss  for 
any  great  number  of  years,  while  20  ])er  cent  is  doubtless  too  low. 
As  no  records  are  available  from  the  wide,  s])arsely  settled  territory 
which  contribute  to  the  traflic,  perhaps  2o  j)er  cent  appro.ximates 
the  actual  yearly  loss  for  a  long  ])eriod  of  ])assed  years. 


(I’liiitd  liy  Hui  ris-F.wiiin.) 

1>.  H.  ASHMK  VI). 

F.  R.  li.  S.,  Mem.  Am.  Sw.  C.  K..  late  chief  enttineer  of  the 
Madeira-Mamor#  Rail  wav. 
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A  “I’ICKETE”  IN  THE  DENSE  FOREST. 

The  “  pickctes”  are  cut  by  the  engineers  and  widened  by  the  construction  men  to  form  a  mule  trail. 


Hy  ivfiMoiico  to  a  f'oocl  map  of  tliat  j)ait  of  tlu*  Soutli  Anu'iican 
contiiiont  sliowinj;  lirazil,  Bolivia,  and  southern  Peru,  it  heeoines 
apparent  that  this  railroad  oeeupies  a  position  eoin])arahle  to  that  of 
the  neck  of  an  hour<;lass,  throu<;h  whieh  may  he  (‘xpeeted  to  pass 
downward  all  of  the  minerals  from  the  rieh  eastern  slope  of  the 
Bolivian  Andes  and  also  the  ruhher,  cattle,  and  varied  other  ])roducts 
of  a  territory  drained  by  upward  of  2,400  miles  of  waterways  navi- 
jiahle  hy  steamers  of  from  100  to  000  tons  capacity.  The  railway 
company  has  j)laced  orders  for  the  construction  of  3  steamers  for  this 
service. 


HUTTHKSSKI)  HOOTS  OF  CKHTAIN  THICKS  COMMON  IN  THE  AMAZON  VALKICY 

FOHF.STS.a 


So  also  there  will  pass  upward  machinery  for  mining;  and  other 
jnirposes,  steamers  in  sections  for  jnivate  ownership,  all  heavy  freight, 
and  in  addition  the  foodstuffs  other  than  those  produced  in  the 
country,  brought  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  all  of  which  can  now  he 
brought  by  ocean  steamers  to  Porto  Velho,  nearh'  1 ,600  miles  from  the 
sea,  000  miles  of  which  are  on  the  Amazon  and  700  on  the  Madeira. 

To  those  who  make  hut  cursory  references  to  maps  in  connection 
with  their  affairs,  and  therefore  fail  to  realize  the  immense  areas  of  the 
j  South  American  States,  owing  to  the  difference  in  the  scales  to  whieh 

1  maps  of  vaiious  jiarts  of  the  world  are  drawn,  conijiarisons  of  areas 

will  better  illustrate  the  immense  size  of  this  particular  section  of 
i  South  America. 


Photof;raj)hs  illustrating  this  article  taken  hy  D.  B.  Merrill.  Official  Photographer. 
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The  State  of  Amazonas  has  an  area  of  1,S9.5,00(I  s(|iiai'e  kilometers, 
U])\var(l  of  731.000  siiuare  inih's;  Matto  (irosso,  1,370.000  s(|mu(' 
kilometers,  ujjward  of  .532,000  scjiiare  miles;  and  that  ])art  of  Holivia 
which  will  eontrihute  directly  to  tin*  raihoad.  hein;X  somewhat  lar<;er 
than  the  lar^(*r  State,  has  an  aicai  of  about  .570,000  s(|uar(*  miles. 

\ow,  adclin;;  to  the  Xew  Knjiland  and  Middle  Atlantic  States  the 
eomhined  anais  of  Ohio,  Indiana.  Illinois.  Miehijran,  ami  Wisconsin  on 
the  west,  and  Delawaie,  Maryland,  Vii<iinia,  West  Vii-j^inia,  and 
Kentucky  on  the  south,  tlu'ie  ri'sults  an  area  of  about  .530,000  square 
miles,  a  little  more  than  that  of  tin*  one  Brazilian  State  of  Matto 
(Irosso  and  slijjhtly  less  than  that  part  of  Bolivia  eontrihutinji  to  the 


CANVAS  MACS  UKNDKKKD  WATKHI’KOOK. 


Canvas  bacs  aiv  coaltsl  wilh  iriiilc  rubl)i‘r.  niakiiiK  Ibcm  impervious  to  water.  Wtieii  a  eaiioe  is 
eapsized.  its  eontents  is  plaeeil  within  these  lia^ts,  whieti  float  easily,  atnl  thus  the  stljiplies  are 
saved. 


railroad  traflie.  Then,  addiiifi  to  the  areas  of  the  North  American 
States  mentioned  the  ai’cas  of  Tennessee.  North  and  South  (’arolina, 
(ieor<ria,  and  a  jiart  of  Florida,  we  have  an  area  eorres])ondin<;  to  that 
of  the  State  of  Amazonas. 

Matto  (irosso  is  six  times  and  Amazonas  is  more  than  eijrht  times 
the  eomhinetl  aieas  of  Fnjiland,  Wales,  and  Scotland,  and  resjiec- 
tively  more  than  two  and  one-half  and  about  three  and  one-half 
times  the  size  of  (fermany  or  Fiance. 

The  combined  areas  of  these  two  Brazilian  States  and  the  jiart  of 
Bolivia  nnmtioned  are  slifjhtly  less  than  one-half  the  area  of  conti¬ 
nental  Eurojie.  and  a  little  more  than  one-half  of  that  of  the  I'nited 
States,  inclusive  of  .Vlaska. 
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Practically  all  of  the  railway  ])ro|)('r  is  in  Matt<*  (Irosso,  only  7  kilo¬ 
meters  of  the  main  line  heinji  in  Amazonas.  The  hranch  of  40  kilo¬ 
meters  to  a  j)oint  above  Ksj)eranza  Falls  will  he  in  the  Uepuhlic  of 
Bolivia.  The  climate  in  all  of  this  country  east  of  the  foot  of  the 


CAUIl’l’XA  INDIAN’S. 

I’ec'uliar  type  of  canoe  ii.sed  by  the  Caripiina  Indians  on  the  Mutuinparana. 

-Vndean  cordillera  is  warm  and  damp  like  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
.\mazon  Valley,  hut,  other  than  the  four  hours  from  1 1  in  the  morning 
until  .3  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  heat  is  not  oppressive,  and  after 
the  forest  had  been  cleared  a  refreshing  breeze  blew  at  Porto  Velbo 
and  the  larger  camps  u])  the  line. 

T.tOSi  Hull.  3— 11 - 1 
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Durinjj  nearly  ten  niontlis  of  the  year  the  tein])eratnre  ranges  from 
22  ('.  (72  F.)  in  the  early  morning  to  .34  ('.  (0.3  F.)  in  the  afternoon,  the 
maximum  occurring  hetween  2  ami  3  ]>.  m.  In  the  cool  season,  from 
toward  the  end  of  June  until  the  end  of  August,  the  range  is  from 
10  ('.  (()()  F.)  to  31  C.  (8S  F.).  (^uite  infre(iuently  the  tem])erature 
during  the  night  in  the  month  of  August  reaches  1.5  (.50  F.)  and 

those  whose  duties  called  them  early  to  the  line  were  comfortable  for 
some  hours  with  overcoats.  One  .should  sleej)  with  a  light  blanket 
at  the  foot  of  his  bed  or  in  his  hammock,  and  .seldom  is  it  not  needed 
before  morning,  and  there  are  idghts  in  August  when,  for  comfort, 
more  cover  is  re(|uired. 

During  the  dry  season  the  first  two  hours  of  daylight  are  truly 
enjoyable,  a  soft  breeze  stirs  and  the  air  is  dry  and  exhilarating,  hut 
from  S  o’clock  the  heat  gradually  increases  ami  the  breeze  lessens 
until  11 ;  then  it  becomes  opjjressively  hot.  However,  in  the  narrow 
trails,  the  ‘'])icketes”  cut  by  the  engineers  into  the  dense  forest,  it  is 
not  hot,  so  the  majority  of  the  junior  engineers  prefer  work  at  the 
front  rather  than  on  construction  in  the  glaring  light  of  the  cleared 
right  of  way,  returning  from  such  service  (pnte  bleached  as  to  color 
and  with  luxuriant  first  growth  beards. 

'Phe  most  efiicient  laborers  on  <*onstruction,  the  Spanish  (lallegos, 
a  greater  part  of  whom  are  subcontractors,  (pnte  generally  cease 
work  from  1 1  until  4  because  of  the  heat,  and  during  moonlight  tlu'V 
not  iidmpiently  work  the  greater  ])art  of  the  night.  AVhile  this 
method  is  a  relief  from  the  heat  of  the  day,  it  unfortunately  exj)oses 
them  to  the  anopheles  moscpiito  during  its  working  hours,  at  early 
dawn  and  at  dusk. 

The  rainfall  a])])roxiniates  ]()()  inclu's  (2, .540  millimeters)  ])(*r  year, 
the  precipitation  for  IDOS  having  been  a  few  inches  more  and  for  1901) 
slightly  h*ss  than  that.  'Phe  dry  season  from  mid-June  to  mid-Sep- 
temher  has  an  average  monthly  preci|)itation  of  less  than  14  inches 
(3S  millimeters).  During  the  particularly  dry  period,  from  mid- 
June  to  mid-August,  1909,  there  was  a  mere  trace  of  rain.  The 
period  of  greatest  ])reci])itation  from  mid-Xovemher  to  mid-Mar(‘h 
has  a  rainfall  of  nearly  20  inclu's  (.50S  millinu'ters)  for  the  monthly 
maximum.  The  platted  |)r(‘cipitation  curves  of  the  expeditions  of 
1.S72-1S74,  and  1S77-1<S79  agree  in  the  main  with  these  later  iTcords. 

'Phe  country  is  coveivd  with  dense  forest,  a  jungle  with  few  swam|)s. 
OtluT  than  during  the  rainy  season  marsh  or  swamp  land  causes 
little  difliculty  in  passing  through  any  ])art  of  it,  walking  or  mount('d, 
hut  the  dense  undergrowth  forms  an  impassable  hairier  in  every 
direction,  which  can  he  jiassed  only  after  incessant  cutting  with 
machetes  and  axes.  'Phe  unbroken  forest  is  said  to  extend  for  40 
leagues  from  the  lalge  of  the  river,  except  that  at  the  bend  of  the 


TVflCAI,  T1{EK  IX  THE  0\  EU  E  I.OW  E  I)  SECTIONS. 

C'erlaiii  lr«!s  in  llic  ovcrllowoil  si’Ciions  hav(t  their  Ininks  siipportoil  !)>■  mots  aliave  tlie  surface  of  tlie 

);routnl. 
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Miiil<“ira  Riv(‘i'  near  tlio  iiioutli  of  the  Ahiina  tlii'i'c  |■('lnains  a  lar^o 
anal  with  liut  a  scnili  jirowth  of  liinlior.  coiiliriiiini;  i»‘|»(tits  ^iviMi  to 
Mr.  Mathew.'^  1>v  souk*  of  tlu*  iiicn  (»!'  tlu*  1S72-1S74  (‘.\|)(‘(lit ion.  and 
is  an  cvidiMirc  of  a  dilfi'n'iit  cliaracti'r  of  soil  in  tliat  placi'. 

'I'Ih'  district  tliroujrli  wliicli  tin*  railway  is  hcinc;  hnilt  is  in  <;cn(>ral 
somewhat  over  100  nu'tiMs  above  siai  level,  in  which  small  hills  rise 
from  ;10  to  00  metiMs  hijiln'r.  Health  conditions  liavi*  heeti  had,  hnt 
as  in  that  part  of  tlu'  Acii'  'I'l'iritorv  draiiu'd  hy  the  Pnrns  River 
where  conditions  wi're  considiMi'd  to  hav(>  h(‘en  innch  worse  than  the 
Madeira  Valh'v,  there  has  been  latidy  a  steady  im|)rovement ,  atid  it 
th(*refore  may  lx*  laxpeeted  that  an  inihi.x  of  setth'rs  into  this  rejiion 
may  also  result  in  jinaitly  improved  health  conditions. 


TEMCOU.VKY  TllVrCltKI)  IICT. 


.\n  auxiliary  hospital  in  a  const  nut  ion  caini). 

Ill  health  in  the  jtresent  work  is  very  lar<;ely  malarial.  Other 
serious  diseases  to  he  fou<;ht  are  hookworm  (uneinariasis),  dysentery, 
lau'iheri,  and  hlackwater  (luemoftlohinuric)  fever.  Of  the  deaths, 
the  jihysieians  report  that  a  jjreat  number  occur  from  chronic  dis¬ 
eases,  amon<;  them  cirrhosis  and  abscess  of  the  liver,  and  tiejihritis, 
which  result  fatally  only  after  many  months  or  years  of  insullicient 
footl,  of  intestitial  parasites,  and  of  malaria. 

.Vnion*;  the  nations  rejiresented  other  thati  lirazil,  which  has  suj)- 
jilied  u])ward  of  .50  jier  cetit  of  the  force,  and  the  I’nited  States,  may 
he  tnentioneil  ('olomhia,  Panama,  Affientina,  Bolivia,  Peru,  ('bile, 
Knjtland,  with  Scotland,  Ireland,  atid  Wales,  and  as  well  the  islands 
of  Malta,  .Jamaica,  and  Baihados,  Kratice  and  the  island  of  Mar- 
tiniijue,  (’hina,  Turkey,  and  Persia. 
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Onliiiaiily  tho  uiihoalthy  season  is  iroin  June  to  Au>;ust,  l)Ut  in 
loot)  Se])tenil)er,  OeloOer,  and  Xoveml)er  were  the  most  tryinj]; 
months,  tlie  records  inehidin^  a  paitieulaily  lar>;e  Tiuml)er  of  eases  of 
heriheri.  .Mini  with  this  disease  are  advised  to  leave  the  rejiion  at 
onee — a  change  of  climate  results  in  a  (|uiek  cure. 

'I'he  houses  in  Santo  Antonio,  other  than  those  hastily  huilt  of 
thatch,  are  eonstrueted  with  a  light  framework  of  wood  cut  in  the 
forest,  ])lastered  with  mud.  aivd  roofed  with  corrugated  iron  sheets  or 
tiles.  To  accommodate  boat  men  at  the  various  falls  of  the  river  and 
for  the  railway  laborers  the  houses  (harracdes)  are  of  light  framework 
thatched  all  over  with  ])alm.  Some  few  of  the  suhcont factors  build 


0\K  OF  THK  FAM.S  OF  TliF.  .MADKIKA  HIVKH  I.\  HHAZIL. 

Such  Tills  iis  Ihcs?  impede  the  ii;iviKa(ii)ii  of  this  river  for  aliout  200  miles.  This  necessitated  llie 
Imildint!  of  tlie  .Madeira- .\Iamor6  llailroad. 

foi'  themselves  small  tent-shaped  structure's,  using  the  fronds  of  the 
palm  solely. 

As  a  protection  from  mostpiitoes  and  other  insects  the  inhabitants 
iind  the  laborers  merely  use  nios((uito  bars,  glove  fitting  over  the  ropes 
of  the  hammocks  and  hanging  to  the  ground.  The  staff  at  Porto 
Velho  live  in  houses  douhlv  protected  by  screening,  the  porches  on  the 
outside  and  the  windows  and  doors  within,  and  in  addition  to  such 
screens  most  of  the  emjfloyees  slec])  under  mosquito  bars,  forming  a 
thirtl  ])rotection  against  insects. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  records  of  Brazil’s  accomplish¬ 
ments  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Santos  and  to  our  own  results  in  (’uha 
iiud  Panama  for  ])roof  that  projx'i' jnecautions  against  the  AnojJieles 
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and  Stegoiuyia  result  in  immensely  improved  health  conditions,  and 
to  the  Mississijipi  Valley  for  proof  that  a  constant  improvement  in 
the  health  in  malarial  districts  follows  the  advent  of  increasing  num¬ 
bers  of  settlers. 

Coincident  with  enlaiged  sleeping  (piarters  and  greater  protection 
from  mosquitoes  in  Porto  Velho  there  has  been  a  gradual  decrease 
in  malaria  and  the  severity  of  the  attacks.  Other  than  “piums,” 
insects  are  no  more  in  evidence  than  in  many  other  tropical  coun¬ 
tries.  The  pium,  a  spotteil  small  fly,  is  the  mo.st  annoying,  and  of 
these  there  are  myriads  in  newly  cleared  sections  of  the  forest  and 
along  the  margins  of  the  rivers.  They  alight  quickly  and  quieth'  on 
cheeks,  neck,  and  hands;  there  is  no  sensation  at  the  moment,  hut  after 


RATKL.tO  OF  EIGHT  TONS  CAI’.VCITY. 

This  batelao,  of  unusually  larRC  capacity,  is  itcinj:  transitortcd  by  latiorcrs  around  the  falls. 

a  few  minutes  there  is  an  intense  itching  at  the  small  blood  spot  mark¬ 
ing  the  bite,  which  may  continue  with  more  or  less  intensity  for  daj's 
afterwards. 

There  are  mosquitoes,  hut  not  so  numerous  nor  so  aggressive  as  in 
many  parts  of  the  United  States.  There  is  a  small  red  ant,  the  formiga 
tie  fogo  or  fire  ant,  most  annoying  when  dislodged  from  foliage  in  clear¬ 
ing  the  forest,  whose  bite  is  as  jiainful  for  the  instant  as  the  puncture 
of  a  red-hot  needle.  The  large  black  ant  an  inch  and  a  half  (38  milli¬ 
meters)  in  length  is  seen,  hut  not  in  great  numbers.  Umbrella,  ex¬ 
ploratory,  and  flying  ants,  and  the  cupim  ”  are  there  in  great  numbers, 
the  last  named  the  most  destructive  of  all  to  timber.  They  attack 
the  native  woods,  hard  and  soft,  as  soon  as  it  has  been  felled,  working 
from  the  outside  directly  toward  the  heart,  and,  burrowing  longitudi- 
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nally,  they  honeycomb  and  destroy  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  toredo. 
Pine  lumber  was  imported  from  the  United  States,  and  until  nearly 
two  years  after  its  use  their  attacks  on  it  were  not  noticed;  after  about 
that  period  of  time,  however,  a  section  cut  from  a  floor  joist  disclosed 
the  heart  practically  destroj'ed.  They  work  in  the  dark,  building 
tunnels  of  mud  on  the  outside  of  the  bark,  and  vertical  shafts  of  mud 
from  the  ground  to  the  underside  of  timber  stored  in  piles.  The  late 


XEST  OF  THE  “CUPIM”  ON  A  GROWING  TREE. 

“cupim”  is  a  most  destructive  insect  to  timber,  working  from 
the  outside  directiy  toward  the  heart  of  a  tree  or  tog. 


Mr.  ().  F.  Nichols,  re.sident  engineer  for  the  London  interests  in  the 
1S77-1879  e.xpedition,  expressed  the  opinion  that  they  would  destroy 
anything  hut  steel  and  concrete.  The  ridgepoles,  3  or  4  inches  in 
diameter,  in  palm  shacks  have  been  destroyed  in  two  months. 

At  times  myriads  of  black,  slender  flies  have  been  annoying,  by 
reason  of  their  numbers  and  persistence  in  buzzing  about  the  head, 
but  they  do  not  bite.  As  in  parts  of  the  United  States  there  are 
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ro(ll)ii"s  and  ticks,  against  which  leggings  arc  a  shield.  In  huildkigs 
unprotected  hv  screi'ns,  large  black  crickets  are  destructive  to 
boots  and  clothing  left  in  contact  with  the  floors  or  walls. 

There  is  a  jilentil'ul  supply  of  game.  The  camp  cook,  or  his 
assistant,  is  usually  the  hunter  and  jiurveyor  of  fresh  meat  for  the 
small  camps,  while  in  larger  camps  a  man  is  usually  assigned  to  the 
duty.  Parts  of  peccaries  and  tajiirs  are  excellent,  and  some  of  the 


TELEORAril  POLES  OF  OLD  IRON  RAILS. 

Wooden  poles  ean  not  be  used  as  (he  ••eupini”  would  destroy  them  in 
a  few  months. 

men  have  not  hesitated  to  eat  monkeys.  The  mutum  (wild  turkey) 
and  the  jacou  (similar  to  a  large  pheasant)  and  a  large  number  of 
smaller  animals  and  birds  are  obtainable.  During  low  water  it  is 
jiossible  to  have  the  delicious  steaks  of  the  tartaruga  (huge  turtle) 
and  its  eggs.  In  the  old  days  explorers  and  travelers  grew  nauseated 
from  a  never-changing  menu  of  turtles  and  their  eggs,  but  with  us 
they  furnished  a  desirable  change  at  times. 
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Jaguars  of  a  huge  size  have  been  killed,  but  have  never  molested  us. 
kVecjiiently  during  high  water  the  bellowing  of  alligators  is  heard  in 
the  streams  near  camps,  and  the  first  sport  of  the  new  arrivals  is  to 
lire  at  them  with  rides,  shotguns,  and  revolvers  on  the  ])assage  u|> 
the  Madeira  River. 

S\vimming  is  not  an  attractive  sport  because  of  the  electric  eel 
and  the  pyranha,  a  fish  with  rows  of  needlelike  teeth,  ravenously 
blood-thirsty  and  aggressive,  attacking  in  large  numbers  and  literally 
tearing  their  victims  to  pieces. 

Several  men  who  accidentally  fell  into  the  Madeira  and  Jaciparana 
have  suddejdy  disa])peared  while  swimming  for  shore,  and  it  is  not 
known  by  which  attacked — electric  eels  or  ])yranhas. 


B ATELAKS  ABOVE  SANTO  ANTONIO  FALLS. 
I’icture  taken  during  the  low-water  seasion. 


As  the  pioneer,  whom  the  construction  men  follow,  the  engineer 
faces  the  first  and  greatest  dangers.  He  collects  his  supplies  for 
tliree  or  four  months,  gathers  his  men  together  and  stoicly  heads 
u])  river  toward  the  front  with  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the 
sickness,  death,  and  hardships  suffered  by  the  previous  expeditions. 
He  works  during  all  the  daylight  in  the  field  and  far  into  the  night 
in  his  camp,  but  enjoys  life  notwithstanding,  and  there  are  few  of 
his  kind  who  hesitate  to  follow  orders  honestly  and  loyally. 

Both  of  the  jirevious  expeditions  had  been  attacked  by  the  Indians, 
and  from  the  time  the  jiresent  expedition  began  work  there  were 
periodic  reports  of  their  proximity,  even  to  Santo  Antonio. 
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An  incident  regarded  tlien  seriously  occurred  at  the  time  the 
engineers  had  reached  the  vicinity  of  kilometer  30,  about  19  miles 
out,  where  some  rude  arrangements  of  sticks  at  the  side  of  one  of  the 
lines  was  translated  by  a  laborer  into  a  real  signal  of  “Danger,  go 
no  farther.”  The  interpreter  of  the  signs,  whose  legs,  deeply  fur- 
rowetl,  had  been  scarred,  he  said,  by  arrows,  called  attention  to  the 
signs,  saying  they  were  .similar  to  signals  jilaced  in  tlie  estradas,  or 
paths,  passing  tlie  rubber  trees  in  the  seringals,  and  that  when  seen 
by  the  rubber  gatherers,  tliey  ceased  work  at  once  and  removed 
themselves  from  the  ilistrict. 

The  engineers  considered  the  matter  anti  continued  their  work. 
There  were  no  attacks.  At  tlie  Jaciparana,  a  river  some  90  kilometers 


A  WASHOCT  AT  KILOMETER  .1J  Dl'RIN'G  THE  RAIN'Y  SEASON  OF  1910. 

out,  there  had  been  attacks,  we  were  credibly  informed,  in  1904, 
in  which  several  whites  had  been  killed.  It  seemed  possible  that 
attacks  might  be  made  there,  as  the  river  flowed  through  some  400 
kilometers  of  dense  forest  before  reaching  our  crossing,  but  we 
passed  it  without  incident  other  than  more  serious  cases  of  malaria. 

Always  taking  proper  precautions  against  surprises  and  attacks, 
the  engineers  continued  theii-  work,  thoroughly  mapping  the  country, 
to  do  which  necessitated  cutting  hundreds  of  miles  of  side  lines  for  the 
topographers.  One  of  the  party,  some  distance  behind  his  com¬ 
panions,  having  stopped  to  shoot  a  wild  turkey,  heard  soft  footfalls 
beliind  him  and,  glancing  back,  saw  a  jaguar  following,  its  eyes  on 
the  turkey.  Pulling  his  revolver,  he  fired  and  expeditiously  headed 
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for  camp.  On  resumption  of  work  next  day  his  companions  found 
the  gun  and  the  carcass  of  the  turkey  in  the  trail,  and  later  in  the  day, 
while  cutting  a  side  line  some  distance  away,  saw  the  dead  jaguar. 

While  doubtless  some  of  the  men  had  been  seen  by  the  Indians, 
they  were  not  encountered  until  nearly  two  years  after  the  survey 
work  began.  At  the  Mutumparana — a  much  smaller  river  than  the 
Jaci,  175  kilometers  out — the  Caripunas  were  first  met  by  Assistant 
Chief  Engineer  Exglesino,  recently  deceased,  to  whose  judgment, 
tact,  and  agreeable  personality  was  doubtless  due  the  friendly 
manner  in  which  these  Indians  received  the  engineers  in  their  Molacca, 
or  village,  and  their  continuance  of  this  manner. 

I'he  Caripunas  were  filthy,  happy,  and  perfectly  nude.  Their 
utensils  are  crude  and  few  in  number.  Those  members  of  the  tribe 
having  long  hair  are  more  attractive  in  appearance  than  others  with 


CONSTRUCTION  TRAIN  AND  PLOW. 

Combination  train  and  plow  used  in  flliing  Porto  Velho  yard. 

short  liair,  and  the  difference  in  facial  characteristics  is  sufficiently 
pronounced  as  to  indicate  tlifferent  tribes,  although  both  are  calletl 
Caripunas  in  the  district.  For  quite  a  while  they  refrained  from 
accepting  any  food  from  the  whites,  but  in  time  grew  unsuspicious 
and  fretpiently  visited  our  storehouse  near  the  river  at  Tres  Irmaos. 

A  storekeeper,  suffering  from  fever  and  with  the  irritability  apt  to 
be  in  evidence  in  the  Tropics,  becoming  wearied  with  their  presence 
at  Ids  storehouse,  signed  to  them  to  leave,  with  threats  of  shooting  if 
they  remained.  They  left,  but  shortly  returned  with  others  armed 
with  bows  and  7-foot  arrows,  intimating  their  entire  willingness  that 
the  shooting  begin.  The  opportune  arrival  of  a  new  storekeeper, 
less  irritable  in  disposition,  relieved  both  the  situation  and  its  cause, 
and  resulted  in  a  resumption  of  the  previous  friendly  relations,  which 
have  continued. 
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For  a  mimbi'i-  of  years  the  one  <;reat  product  will  be  rubber.  Lar<ie 
numbers  of  castaidui  trees,  from  which  the  well-known  lirazil 
nuts  are  gathered,  are  in  the  district  and  will  add  to  the  traflic.  The 
soil  is  fertile  and  its  cultivation  will  not  be  dillicult.  It  was  supposed 
that  worms  and  insects  would  destroy  seeds  and  plants  before 
maturity,  but.  on  the  contrary,  tomatoes,  eggplants,  lettuce, and  other 
garden  produce  have  grown  well. 

Some  pioneer  settlers  have  already  cleared  small  areas  near  the  rail¬ 
way  and  grow  maize:  mandioca,  from  which  comes  the  Brazilian 
staff  of  life — fariidia — thrives  along  the  Madeira.  Along  the  right 
of  way  and  the  right  bank  of  the  river  guinea  grass  planted  as 


Till-;  M.\I)i;iK.\  RIVKK  AI.l,U:.\TOU. 


pasturage  foi‘  mules  and  oxen  grows  amazingly  well,  and  the  wind 
and  water  are  helping  it  along  down  the  liver. 

A  superior  (piality  of  tobacco  is  raised  just  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Madeira  by  Mr.  Stone,  an  American  by  birth,  upward  of  80  years  of 
age,  who  has  lived  in  this  part  of  Brazil  more  than  forty  years. 

Kubber,  too,  will  be  the  main  product  shipped  from  the  adjacent 
district  in  Bolivia.  More  cattle  are  reipiired  throughout  the  Amazon 
Valley  and  shipments  from  the  large  herds  in  Bolivia  will  pass  over 
the  railroad  when  it  has  leached  a  point  convenient  to  Villa  Bella. 
These  can  be  sold  profitably  at  a  third  of  the  jiresent  prices  along  the 
Amazon. 
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CopiH'r  and  jjold  will  be  iniiu'd  lii<jjlu*r  up  on  tlio  conlilltMa.  One 
lai«;e  lirin  in  Bolivia  will  iinnuMliattdy  sliij)  inacliinory  and  divdt^os  for 
luinin*;  wIumi  tho  lailway  is  (‘oin])lot('d.  Hides,  dried  meat,  sufjar, 
and  eaeao  will  j)ass  out  from  Bolivia.  In  Brazil  the  ex})ort  duty  on 
rubber  is  2.3  per  cent,  which  by  additional  im])osts  of  municipal 
authorities  is  raised  to  practically  2o  jx'r  cent. 

Labonu's  are  very  scarce  and  the  zone  furnishing  labor  for  l!\<“ 
serinjials  is  limited.  The  (uninent  Brazilian  enjiiiu'cr.  Dr.  Peueika 
DA  Sii.VA,  in  1907  calculated  it  to  be  ab.solutely  im])o.ssibl(‘  to  extract 
rul)ber  from  the  interior  of  the  Amazon  rc>rion  for  less  than  4  miln'is 
(SI. 20)  per  kilo  (2.2  ))ounds):  with  tin*  railway  in  operation,  how¬ 
ever,  the  cost  of  trans])ortation  of  men  and  su])i)lies,  the  daufjers  of 


ALEIOATOK  EOO.S  AT  THE  J.U'I-l'ARANA, 


the  climate,  and  the  time  oeeu])ied  in  jjassin^  to  the  rubber  districts 
in  the  iT'fjion  contributinj;  to  the  railway  will  be  much  lessened  and 
result  in  a  decreased  cost  of  i)roduction. 

Practically  all  of  the  rejjion  is  virf^in  rubber  country.  It  is  true 
that  rubber  has  been  collected  there  for  years,  but  no  one  ])lace  has 
be(‘n  .systematically  worked;  moreover,  so  much  remains  of  the 
natural  rubber  forest  in  Brazil,  Bolivia,  and  Peru  that  no  serious  con¬ 
sideration  has  been  fiiven  to  ])lantin‘'  youn<i  trees  and  their  cultiva¬ 
tion,  notwithstandinj;  the  satisfactory  results  obtained  in  the  Far 
Fast. 

The  railway  company  now  owns  the  rejjion  from  the  Mutumparana 
to  (luajaramerim  extendiiift  from  the  Mamore  and  Madeira  Rivers 
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to  the  Serra  dos  Pareois,  which  it  is  intended  to  develo])  following 
imjiroved  methods. 

The  railway  com])any  for  its  private  use  has  installed  the  Marconi 
wirele.ss  telegra])h  system  at  Manaos  and  Porto  Velho,  and  its  river 
steamer  Madeira- Mamore  has  also  been  equi])])ed.  Communication 
hetwe(*n  the  northern  terminus  of  the  railroad  at  Porto  Velho  and 
Manaos  was  inaugurated  in  April,  1910,  and  has  continued  satis¬ 
factorily  since  that  time,  ami  by  means  of  the  telephone  to  the 
head  of  construction  it  is  now  possible  to  communicate  from  the 
head  of  the  line  to  Porto  Velho,  by  wiri'less  to  Manaos,  and  from 
there  to  New  York  and  Euro])(‘  and  receive  a  reply  the  same  day. 

In  November,  11)10,  track  had  been  laid  to  kilometer  160  near  the 
Mutumparana,  and  the  railway  was  being  ])rovisionally  operated  to 


SKIN  OF  A  “Ginoi  v”  OR  AN.VCOXUA. 

This  skin  inetisured  2.5  feet  9  inches  in  lengUi.  In  the  background  are  banana  trees  of  one  year’s 

growth. 


kilometer  1.53,  at  which  jioint  the  track  is  close  to  the  Madeira  Kiver, 
from  which  jioint  boatmen  are  now  saved  the  ])assage  of  live  of  the 
falls  and  rajtids.  If  the  jirogress  of  construction  continues  as  it  has, 
track  should  he  laid  to  (Juajaramerim  in  August,  11112. 

By  ])ermission  of  the  (lovernment  of  Brazil  the  site  of  the  town 
at  that  end  of  the  line  has  been  named  Villa  Church,  in  honor  of  Col. 
(lEOKCF,  Eari.  Ciiurch,  to  wliosc  energy  and  interest  in  the  early 
days  the  (lovm’nment  owes  much  for  the  accomjilishment ,  and  whose 
interest  in  the  jiresent  endeavor  only  ceased  at  his  d(>iith  in  11)11). 

By  boat  the  time  consumed  in  the  passage  uj)  from  Santo  Antonio 
to  Riheralta  on  the  Beni  River  is  from  thirty  to  sixty  tlays,  according 
to  the  season,  with  the  necessity  of  carrying  sudicient  food  for  passen¬ 
gers  and  crew  on  the  journey.  The  ])assage  down  napiired  from  ten 
to  twelve  days.  Over  the  conqileted  railway  the  journey  in  either 
direction  may  he  accomjilished  in  from  ten  to  fifteen  hours. 
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From  Villa  Bella  to  (luajaramerim  by  l)oat  requires  from  six  to 
seven  days  f):oin"  up  and  from  four  to  six  days  down.  By  rail  in 
either  direction  four  hours  should  he  suHicient  time  for  the  journey. 

The  difference  between  high  and  low  water  in  the  Madeira  at  Porto 
Velho  is  46  feet  (14  meters).  Vessels  drawing  20  feet  can  navigate  to 
Porto  Velho  from  early  in  January  until  about  the  end  of  May. 
Farlv  in  June  the  water  begins  to  fall  ra])idly,  and  tluring  August 
and  September  river  steamers  drawing  S  feet  at  times  have  difli- 
culty  in  navigating  the 
to 

to 

twenty  days  for  the 

sage u])  from  Manaos,  a  trip  ■  ' 

that  in  high  water  can  be 

made  in  less  than  si.x  days.  ' 

Already  one  ocean  company 

steamer  es]^ecially  M  flPIS^P 

constructed  for  the  service, 

sailing  on  a  regular  sched-  2  \ 

ule  from  Liverjiool  to  Porto 

Until  the  comjdetion  of  — 
the  railway  mechanics 
skilled  in  all  kinds  of  .steam- 

work,  men  the  l 

numher  of  civil  engineers, 
preferably  with  tropical  ex- 

perience,  will  he  needed.  _ : _ _! _ ^ _ 

Sickness,  resignations,  and  typical  c.\..Me  pet. 

the  e.\])iration  ol  the  con-  The  monkey,  as  a  pet,  U  a  favorite  and  becomes  Ijuite  devoted 
tracts  of  staff  emi)loyees  tothceamp. 

cause  frcfiuent  changes  in  the  skilled  force,  as  in  all  trojiical  countries. 

The  State  of  Matto  (Irosso  has  established  these  prices  for  State 
lands,  per  hectare  (2.47  acres): 

.Mansh  land  (alafiodigosi  KM)  reis . approximately. .  SO.  12 

(irazin^  land  (cainjtos)  S(M)  reis . do . 24 

A<;rieidtnral  (lavoura)  1,.')()0  reis . do . 45 

Rubber  (serin<;al)  3,)i00  reis . do -  1. 08 

The  estimated  population  of  Amazonas  in  IhOS  was  .J79,t)()0,  1  ])er- 
son  to  h  sfpiare  kilometers,  or  1  to  a  little  less  than  2  stpiare  miles;  in 
Matto  (Irosso  there  were  142, ()()(),  1  jierson  to  .somewhat  more  than 
9  sfpiare  kilometers,  or  1  to  a  little  less  than  4  sfpiare  miles.  In  the 


TYPICAL  CA.MP  PET. 

The  monkey,  as  a  pel,  is  a  favorite  and  becomes  (piite  devoted 
to  the  camp. 


•  'i  jllillik 
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adjiicoiit  r(“<;ion  oi  Bolivia  (l(tul)tl(*ss  tluM'o  are  not  more*  |)er  s(juare 
mile  than  in  Matto  (Irosso. 

The  lease  of  the  railway  provides  that  iminijrfi>nts.  their  haji'ra'ie 
and  tools,  and  that  seeds  and  |)lants  shall  have  fna*  transportation. 


(  oniiiiDii  to  the  Madeira  regions  is  the  Artnadillo.  an  edentate  inanitnal  havinp  an  armorlike  eoverint; 
fortned  by  the  ossifieatioti  of  the  greater  part  of  the  skin  ami  tiie  tinion  of  the  t)ony  sentes. 
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('irKHKX  ITZA. 

JOXCi  Ix'loiv  tli('  (liscovorv  of  America  there  llourished  in 
soiitliern  Mexico,  (luateinala,  and  ])arts  of  Honduras  a 
^  ji’ieat  civilization,  winch  has  heen  called  the  Mava.  It 
may  he  said  at  the  outset  without  exaiijicration  that  this 
civilization  had  reached  a  heiiiht  e(|nalled  In  no  other  people  of  the 
Western  I lemisidien*  prior  to  the  eomino;  of  the  white  man.  Jn 
arehit(‘etnre,  in  sculi)ture,  and  in  ])rintin<i  tlu*  Mayas  excelled.  Their 
priests  wt'ic'  astronomers  of  no  imam  al)ility,  havini>:  observed  and 
recorded  without  tlu'  aid  of  instruments  of  precision  such  as  are 
known  to  ns  the  lengths  of  the  Solar  and  Venus  years,  and  ])rohahly 
the  leniiths  of  tlu'  Mercury  and  Mars  years.  In  addition  to  this  they 
had  (h‘velo])ed  a  calendar  system  and  ])erfeeted  a  ehronolo>ry  which 
in  som<‘  of  its  characteristics  was  su])erior  to  our  own. 

But  the  ancient  cilorv  of  this  p(‘o])le  had  lonj;  since'  de]iarted  when 
1  1ki!\.v\1)<»  ('oitTKZ  first  came  in  contact  with  them  on  the  coast  of 
Yucatan  in  1. ■)!<».  Their  star  had  set.  Their  cireatest  cities  had  heen 
ahandoiK'd  and  lay  in  ruins,  and  tlu'ir  country  was  ])rostrated  hythe 
(|narrels  of  a  score  or  more  of  petty  inde])end('nt  chieftains,  each  of 
whom  was  wa^inj;  war  on  the  others.  Kven  the  memory  of  the  older 
cities  of  their  culture,  such  as  Balen(|ue,  ('o])an.  and  Quinifiua,  for 
(‘xam])le,  si'cms  to  have  ])assed  from  the*  mind  of  men.  their  former 
('xist(‘nce  for>rott('n.  Famine.  ])estilence,  and  internecine  strife  an* 
all  said  to  have  het'u  contrihutory  causes  to  the  decay  and  eeli])se 
which  overtook  this  brilliant  a])ori^inal  civilization  several  centuries 
before  the  S|)anish  first  set  foot  in  the  Xew  World. 

Brohahly  the  larjrest,  and  certainly  the  most  majrttifirent,  of  the 
ruined  cities  which  the  S|)anish  comitierors  found  on  their  arrival 
in  Yucatan  was  ('hichen  Itza,  around  which  even  in  its  desolation 
there  still  cluster  a  thousand  traditions  of  former  sanctity  and  s])lendor. 
The  name  ('hichen  Itza  is  Maya,  and  means  ('hi-month,  Chen-wells 
and  Itza,  the  name  of  the  Maya  tribe,  who  lived  in  the  neijihborhood 
of  the  ])lace.  “The  Mouth  of  The  Wells  of  The  Itzas’’  therefore  is 
the  meaninc;  of  the  name,  nor  could  a  more  a])])ro])riate  one  have  been 
ap])lied  to  the  ])lace  by  any  peo])le. 

"  Hy  Syi\  a\cs  G  MoRtEY. 
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The  whole  ])eninsula  of  Yucatan  is  a  vast  limestone  formation  with 
little  or  no  surface  water.  One  may  travel  for  miles  ami  miles  and 
never  cross  river  or  hrook,  or  even  chance  upon  a  modest  sprin*:. 
Indeed,  in  the  northern  part,  where  most  of  the  jfreat  ruined  cities 
are  located,  water  is  fully  70  feet  below  the  sui'face  of  the  <;round. 
The  modern  inhabitants  overcome  this  difficulty  by  means  of  wells 
and  windmills,  which  afford  the  only  source  of  water  sujiply  during 
the  dry  season  (December  to  dune)  exce])tin<>:  what  little  rain  water 
may  have  been  cau<;ht  during  the  rainy  months  and  stored  in  cisterns. 


MAI*  OF  Yl'CATAN  SUOWINC  LOCATION  OF  RUINS  OF  CIllCHKN  ITZA. 

But  of  wells  and  windmills  the  ancient  Mayas  knew  nothinji,  and, 
generally  speaking,  had  it  not  been  for  the  great  natural  reservoirs 
which  nature  has  scattered  here  and  there  over  the  country  Yucatan 
nev^er  could  have  been  colonized. 

These  great  natural  wells,  or  as  the  Mayas  call  them  cenotes,  are 
found  all  over  Yucatan.  They  are  usually  about  loO  feet  in  diameter, 
or  sometimes  more,  and  about  70  feet  in  depth  to  the  level  of  the 
water,  (ieologists  say  that  these  cenotes  are  places  where  the  lime¬ 
stone  crust,  which  everywhere  covers  the  surface  of  Yucatan,  has 


Drawn  by  Holmes. 


MAP  AND  PANORAMA  OF  THE  RUINS  OF  CHICHEN  ITZA 


THK  CASTll.LU  OK  (ASTI,!-;  (so  ciillcd  i. 

tli(“  (‘(“notes  tlu'v  ^av('  lli(‘  iiaiiu*  ('lticli(*n  Itza,  “Tlu*  Moutli  of  The 
Wells  of  The  Itzas." 

('one(“rniiiji  tlu*  foundation  of  the  city  the  early  S])anish  and  native 
accounts  an*  e(|ually  va<iue.  One  tradition  has  it  that  thr(*(*  l)roth(*rs 
eanie  from  tlu*  \v(*st  and  reijined  at  ('hichen  It /.a.  Th(*y  \v(*r(*  very 
reliijious  and  huilt  the  many  heautiful  t(*m]des.  which  may  still  la* 
s(*(*n  th(*r(*  to-day.  At  first  th(*y  ruled  wisely,  living;  in  ])(*rfect  har¬ 
mony  with  each  other,  hut  (inally  one  of  them  havin*;  either  died  or 
disap])(*ar(*d,  the  other  two  fell  to  (luarrelinjr  to  such  an  extent  and 
acted  so  unjustly  and  shameU*ssly  that  the  jieople  rel)ell(*d  and  kill(*tl 
them.  After  this  upheaval  the  city  was  ahandoned.  How  true  this 
traditiem  is  to  the  facts  in  the  case  it  is  diflicult  to  say:  hut  the  great 


l>(*com(*  weakened  hy  tlu*  washing  of  sul)t(*rran(*an  wat(*is  and  has  col- 
laps(*d  of  its  own  w(*ight.  foiining  great  sink  hol(*s  or  natural  wells  on 
a  larg(*  scab*.  .\.nd  now  it  is  cleai‘  why  tlu*  anci(*nt  iidiahitants  of 
('hich(*n  Itza  so  named  their  city.  In  tlu*  cours(*  of  tlu*ir  wand(*rings. 
tlu*  g(*iu*ral  tr(*nd  of  which  was  northward,  tlu*  Itzas.  (*ntt*ring  Vneatan 
from  the  south,  (inally  r(*aclu*d  the  two  eenot(*s,  around  which  (’hiclu*n 
Itza  lat(*r  was  huilt,  hut  which  then  was  probably  nothing  hut  wild(*r- 
n(*ss.  ll(*r(*  the  striking  contrast  alforded  hy  such  an  ahundanc(*of 
water  in  a  country  so  gen(*rally  ])arclu*d  could  not  fail  to  have  attract(*d 
th(*ir  att(*ntion.  Tlu*  plac(*  must  have  si*(*nu*d  to  tlu*  thirsty  wand(*r(*rs 
a  (lod-given  sit(*  for  tlu*  location  of  tlu*ir  new  home.  By  right  of  dis¬ 
covery  tlu*y  claimed  tlu*  plac(*.  and  to  the  city  which  grew  u])  around 
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aMti(|uity  of  ('hicluMi  Itza  can  not  ho  tlouhtod,  siiua*  it  is  iiKMitioiual  in 
soino  of  tho  early  inannscri])ts  as  liavin<>:  Ix'on  tlio  lirst  ])laot‘  in 
'Y  ucatan  to  la*  s(‘ttlo(l  hy  tho  Mayas. 

riu'  two  oonotos  at  (  hiohon  Itza  liavo  l)oon  known  In  tlio  Mayas 
from  tiino  imnioinorial  as  tho  (’(moto  (Irando  and  tin'  Conoto  Sacra, 
oi'  tho  lair<;o  ('onot(‘  and  tho  Saorod  ('onoto,  ros])ootivoly.  Thoiirst 
of  tlioso  only  in  former  times  was  used  for  tho  water  snj)|)ly  of  the 
city,  tho  Saorod  Conoto  hoin<:  rosoi'vod  for  roli<iions  use  oxolnsivoly. 
It  is  tho  latt(‘i',  howovor,  and  tho  roli<fions  ol)sorvanoos  hold  in  oon- 
nootion  with  it,  whioh  jjavo  tho  oitv  its  holv  oharaotor.  From  far  and 


t  hiawitt^f  hv  rutltfi  wooit.  1K44.) 


KNI)  VIKW  OK  T!!K  MoN.lAS  OH  MONASTKHV  (so  calhMl 

near  all  ovoi'  Vnoatan,  and  piohahly  (non  from  points  more  distant, 
pilj'rimaj'c's  wore  made  to  tho  Saorod  (’onoto.  It  seems  to  have  hoen 
the  ni(»st  holy  shrine  of  the  Maya  people,  oomparahle  only  in  impor¬ 
tance  to  tho  Mohammedan  Meeoa  and  tho  ('hristian  doinsalem.  In 
time  of  dron<rht  olforin<;s  of  all  kinds  wore  thrown  into  it  treasures, 
and  in  ease's  of  exti'emity  even  livinj;  human  saorifiees.  The.se,  says 
one  old  ehi'onioler,  were  snp])os('d  to  oontinne  livinsi  after  tlu'v  had 
disappeared  helow  the  waters  of  the  Sacred  ('enote,  even  thoiiith  they 
were  nevei'  .seen  ajjain  hy  man.  Cp  to  the  time  of  the  Spanish  ('on- 
tpiest  this  onstom  was  |)raetioed.  and  as  late  as  the  year  l.Thi  there  is 
recorded  a  i)il*rrima,<te  to  Chichen  Itza  for  the  pnipose  of  .sacri^icin<^ 
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some  slaves  in  the  Sacred  ("enote  to  alleviate  a  famine  which  was 
then  devastatinj;  the  land.  i 

C'hichen  Itza  to-ilay  is  somewhat  changed  in  appearance  from  the  [ 

time  when  ])ilgrims  came  from  far  and  near  to  appease  with  human 
sacrifice  the  wrath  of  offended  deities.  Now  the  city  lies  buried  in  a 
thick  jungle,  which  has  steadily  won  its  way  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
holy  place.  Colonnades  have  been  overthrown  and  pyramids  covered 
with  trees  to  their  summits;  courts  have  been  lost  in  a  tangle  of  thorn 
and  creeper;  and  palaces  stripped  of  their  sculptured  embellishment.  . 


RASE  OF  SEKl’ENT  COUTAL  COLU.MN. 

Kntranoe  to  Temple  of  the  Tigers  Hall  Court. 

Desolation  has  spreatl  everywhere  in  the  wake  of  the  encroaching 
vegetation. 

To  visit  the  ancient  city  now,  one  jolts  for  15  long  and  weary  miles 
in  a  2-wheeled  covered  cart  drawn  by  3  mules  over  the  roughest  kind 
of  a  highway  imaginable.  This  present  inconvenience  fortunately  is 
not  to  be  one  of  long  standing.  A  new  and  straight  road  is  about  to 
be  built  and  an  automobile  service  to  the  ruins  probably  established, 
which  will  .shorten  the  present  length  of  the  trip  from  four  hours  to 
about  half  an  hour.  Now,  however,  this  ride  from  Citas,  the  nearest 
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railroad  point,  seems  interminable.  The  road,  so  called  bv  courtesy 
only,  wimls  through  the  impenetrable  bush,  which  everywhere  in  the 
natural  state  covers  northern  Yucatan.  Through  this  the  creaking 
cart  limls  a  (hd)ious  way  mile  after  mile  until  every  muscle  in  one’s  body 
grt»ans  an  agoiuzed  protest.  Finally,  when  it  seems  that  the  limit  of 
physical  endurance  has  been  reached,  the  cart  suddenly  lurches  around 
a  sharp  turn  in  the  road  and  as  if  by  magic  the  lofty  Castillo  flashes 
into  view,  towering  high  above  the  plain  and  the  rest  of  the  city  in 
its  lonel}’  magnificence. 

This  imposing  structure,  the  highest  in  Yucatan,  rises  78  feet  above 
the  plain.  The  pyramid  on  which  the  temple  stands  is  195  feet  long 
on  each  side  at  the  base  and  covei's  about  an  acre  of  ground.  It  is 
made  of  9  terraces  of  faced  masonry,  each  terrace  elaborately  paneled 
to  relieve  monotony  of  effect.  l"p  the  center  of  each  of  its  four  sides 
there  rises  a  stairway  37  feet  wide.  These  stairways  have  massive 
stone  balustrades,  carved  to  represent  serpents,  the  heads  in  all  cases 
being  at  the  base  of  the  stairways  and  flanking  them.  It  is  at  the 
western  base  of  this  pyramid  that  the  causeway  leading  to  the  Sacred 
Cenote  begins.  From  the  connection  of  the  two  ])laces  by  this  cause¬ 
way,  or  “Via  Sacra’’  perhaps,  we  may  well  believe  that  the  cere¬ 
monies,  which  always  closed  so  tragically  at  the  Sacred  Cenote,  were* 
inaugurated  at  the  temple  on  the  summit  of  the  lofty  Castillo.  It 
retpures  but  little  effort  of  the  imagination  to  visualize  once  more  the 
long-forgotten  scene;  the  white-robed  priests  wth  smoking  censers, 
leading  the  garlanded  sacrificial  victims  down  the  serpent  stairway, 
and  thence  along  the  “Sacred  Way”  which  leads  to  the  pit  of  death. 
Standing  on  the  brink  of  this  great  hole  in  the  earth’s  crust  and  looking 
down  into  its  somber  depths,  never  a  ripple  stirring  the  dark-green 
water  far  below,  with  trees  arching  high  above,  the  cry  of  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  victim  as  he  ])hmges  downward  almost  rings  again  in  one’s  ears. 
Then  a  splash  and — silence.  The  whole  forms  a  never-to-be-forgotten 
picture. 

The  Castillo  would  seem  to  have  been  the  center  of  the  ancient  city, 
and  probably  its  chief  sanctuary.  To  the  north  lies  the  Sacred  Cenote 
and  the  causeway,  just  mentioned,  leading  to  it.  On  the  east  is  a 
vast  group  of  buildings,  colonnades,  courts,  and  pyramids,  “The  City 
of  a  Thousand  Columns,”  as  some  one  has  picturesquely  tlescribed  it. 
Due  west  is  the  group  of  structures  known  as  the  Ball  Court.  To  the 
south  for  half  a  mile  or  more,  scattered  through  the  jungle,  are  pyra¬ 
mids,  courts,  temples,  and  palaces.  The  central  location  of  the 
Castillo  with  reference  to  all  of  these,  as  well  as  its  great  size  and  com¬ 
manding  height,  argue  strongly  that  it  was  the  chief  sanctuary  of  the 
Holy  City. 

Another  interesting  group  of  structures  at  Chichen  Itza,  perhaps 
slightly  less  sacred  in  character  than  the  Castillo,  is  the  so-called 
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•Ball  ('ourt,"  inentioiu'd  above  as  lyinji:  just  west  of  the  Castillo. 
'Phis  <;roup  is  eoniposed  of  two  parallel  masses  of  solid  masonry,  each 
272  feet  loiifl,  27  feet  liijih.  and  l(i  fe(*t  wide,  plaeed  1  lb  feet  apart  from 
each  other.  These  two  <;reat  walls,  for  sueh  they  really  are.  form  a 
eonrt  nearly  .‘iOO  feet  lonj:  by  1 19  feet  wide,  llif'h  on  the  side  of  eaeh 
at  the  middle  ])oint  fi'om  end  to  end  theie  is  attached  a  stone  rin<;  4 
feet  in  diameter  with  a  hoh'  throujih  it.  These  rinjjs  an*  fastened  to 
their  respective  walls  by  tenons  of  stone, 
and  are  so  placed  that  the  surface  of  each 
is  perpendiculai'  to  the  vertical  face  t)f  the 
wall.  The  arran<:ement  is  very  similar  to 
the  baskets  in  our  modeiii  <rame  of  basket 
ball,  exce])t  that  at  ('hichen  It/.a  the 


“baskets”  have  their  openiiifis 
j)er])endicular  to  the  ground, 
while  in  oui-  jiame  the  openinjis 
in  the  baskets  are  parallel  with 
the  ''round.  'Po  make  a  basket 
at  the  ('hichen  It/.a  court  a 
.somewhat  horizontal  throw, 
as  in  baseball,  was  nece.ssary, 
while  nowadays  it  is  a  toss  that 
wins  the  jioal. 

At  the  o|)en  ends  of  the  court  formed  by 
tlu'se  two  walls  stand  temples,  which  in 
eflect  inclose  the  area,  delinitely  markinj' 
its  houndaries.  On  top  of  the  east  wall,  at 
its  southern  end,  there  is  a  beautiful  tem¬ 
ple,  which  affords  a  com¬ 
mandin''  view  of  the  ('n- 
tire  court.  This  has  been 
called  “Th(>  House  of  The 
b(‘cause  of 


1  ijrei-; 
a  frieze  of  stalking 
tif'ers,  which  is 
sculjitured  in  alto- 
relievo  around  the 
outside  of  the 
of  an  interior 
an  attack  bv 


TVIMCAI.  1‘OUTAl.  COl.C-MX  OF  THK  TK.M  I'l.KS  OF 
CHICHKN  ITZA. 


buildiii''.  This  temple  contains  also  on  the  walls 
room,  an  elaborate  mural  paintin'^  repiesentin<' 
SOUK*  enemy  upon  a  city,  perhaps  ('hichen  Itza 
itself,  and  its  defense  by  the  iidiabitants.  wSome  of  the  })oses  taken 
by  the  combatants  in  the  conflict  are  e.xtremely  realistic :  such  as  in 
the  throwing'  of  javelins,  the  swin<'in<'of  war  cluhs,  and  the  like.  This 
bit  of  mural  decoiation  in  The  House  of  d  he  Ti'rers  at  ('hichen  Itza 
|)robahly  maiks  the  hitrli-water  mark  of  aboriginal  paintin''  in  the 
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Western  Heinisphen';  at  least  it  is  superior  to  everything  else  that 
has  survive*!. 

The  identifieation  of  these  two  great  walls  and  the  temples  asso¬ 
ciated  with  them,  as  a  Ball  (\)urt,  rests  on  firm  historic  foundation. 
When  the  Spanish  first  came  to  Mexico  they  found  the  natives 
playing  a  game  of  hall,  which  was  of  suflicient  impcirtance  to  have  a 
special  court  or  ground  set  ajiart  for  its  exclusive  use.  Several  of  the 
«'arly  Spanish  writers  hav(>  described  the  game  in  some  detail,  and 
all  agree  as  to  its  having  played  an  important  part  in  the  life  of  the 
peo|)le.  One  chronicler  has  it  that  the  object  of  the  game  was  to 
strike  the  ball  so  that  it  would  pass  through  the  opening  in  the  stone 
ring  above  mentioned  as  an  important  feature  of  the  (’hichen  Itza 
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court.  He  atkls  that  the  feat  was  one  of  considerable  dexterity, 
since  the  ball  could  not  be  hit  with  the  hands,  but  that  the  hips  or 
other  parts  of  the  body  had  to  be  used  instead.  This  rule  of  the 
game  very  materially  increased  the  difficulty  of  making  a  “Maya 
basket;”  so  much  so,  in  fact,  we  are  told,  that  the  lucky  player  mak¬ 
ing  this  winning  stroke  had  forfeit  to  him  as  a  reward  for  his  skill  all 
the  clothing  and  ornaments  of  the  spectators.  At  such  times,  the 
chronicler  concludes,  the  spectators  were  wont  to  scatter  in  all 
directions  without  loss  of  time,  hoping  thus  to  escape  paying  the 
penalty,  but  that  the  friends  of  the  lucky  player  immediately  gave 
chase  and  endeavored  to  exact  the  full  forfeit. 
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Although  the  name  Ball  Court  has  been  given  to  this  group  of 
temples  at  Chichen  Itza,  it  shouUl  not  be  supposed  on  that  aceount, 
that  this  great  court  was  built  primarily  for  sport.  Such  an  expla¬ 
nation  of  its  fundamental  purpose  is  incompatible  with  any  con¬ 
ception  which  the  American  aborigine  ever  seems  to  have  enter¬ 
tained.  To  the  Itza  people  the  chief  function  of  their  Ball  Court  was 
doubtless  a  religious  one.  Games  played  there,  if  not  actually  held 
in  connection  with  i-eligious  festivals,  were  at  least  sufficiently 
religious  in  their  meaning  as  to  completely  overshadow  the  element  of 
sport  as  we  understand  the  term.  That  a  game  was  j)layed  in  which 
competition  and  skill  entered  in  can  not  be  doubted  in  the  face  of  con¬ 
temporaneous  evidence,  and  to  this  extent  perhaps  the  Mexican  Ball 
Courts  were  athletic  fields;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  for  a  moment 
that  its  true  significance  was  religious,  and  that  the  games  which 
were  jilayed  there  probably  were  held  only  in  connection  with  reli¬ 
gious  festivals.  It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that  the  Aztecs  were 
breaking  away  from  the  religious  feature  of  sport  at  the  time  of  the 
Spanish  Compiest,  but  that  “The  Holy  Men  of  the  Itzas,”  as  the 
people  of  Chichen  Itza  are  sometimes  called  in  the  early  manuscripts, 
had  taken  any  such  a  radical  step  is  little  short  of  inconceivable,  so 
religious  in  character  was  the  whole  Maya  civilization. 

To  the  east  of  the  ('astillo  lies  a  great  group  of  courts,  pyramids, 
and  collonades,  “The  City  of  a  Thousand  Columns,”  already  men¬ 
tioned.  Here  desolation  is  widespread.  It  seems  as  though  an 
earthquake7niust  have  shaken  the  Itza  capital  at  some  time. 

Row  after  row  of  columns  have  been  overturned  and  now  lie 
prostrate  within  a  foot  of  their  original  positions.  Perhaps  a  capital 
(»r  a  drum  here  and  there  is  broken,  but  for  the  most  part  the  stones 
lie  just  where  they  fell.  In  its  entirety  this  section  of  the  city  must 
have  presented  an  imposing  appearance,  being  literally  a  forest  of 
columns  surrounding  and  connecting  the  various  courts.  As  to  the 
use  of  these  great  collonades,  tradition  and  history  are  equally  silent. 
Some  think  that  they  were  the  law  courts  of  the  ancient  city,  where 
justice  was  administered  and  punishment  meted  out.  Others  say 
that  they  were  the  market  places,  where  the  produce  of  the  surround¬ 
ing  country  was  bought  and  sold.  This  latter  e.xplanation  has  one 
strong  recommendation  in  its  favor  in  that  the  descendants  of  the 
builders  of  the  ancient  cities  of  Yucatan,  the  present  Maya  Indians, 
still  hold  their  markets  under  the  portals  surrounding  the  plazas  in 
the  towns  anti  villages  throughout  the  country  to-day. 

Leaving  the  (histillo  behind  and  turning  southward,  the  Cenote 
Grande,  or  waterworks  of  the  ancient  city,  is  reached  in  a  couple  of  hun¬ 
dred  yards.  The  sides  of  this  great  hole  are  perpendicular  and  in  places 
undercut.  Access  to  the  water,  which  is  some  70  feet  or  more  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  was  gained  in  former  times  by  means  of  a 
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aiul  al)im(lan(‘(‘  of  the  water  suj)ply.  no  doubt,  is  due  uo  small  part 
of  the  ])ower,  which  ('hicheu  Itza  enjoyed  in  ])re-(\)hiiuhiau  times. 

South  of  the  C'euote  (h’aude  there  are  a  uumher  of  we,ll-j)reserved 
structures,  most  of  them  i)reseutiuo:  heautifidly  sculptured  facades. 
To  these,  fanciful  names  have  been  jiiven,  which  j)rohahly  have  little 
or  nothin«r  to  do  with  the  orijrinal  uses  of  the  t)uildin<;s.  One  larj'e 


masonry  stairway  down  om*  side  which,  in  |)laces.  had  to  Ix'  carved 
from  the  solid  rock.  A  ledfje  at  the  bottom  forms  a  wide  stej).  from 
which  the  watei'  carriers  filled  their  jais.  Never  in  the  memory  of 
man  has  this  cenote  run  dry.  Its  supply  of  water,  fed  by  uid^nown 
suhterraiK'an  sources,  is  seemingly  inexhaustihU'.  To  this  ])ei'manence 
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I’OKTAL  OF  THE  TEMPLE  OF  THE  TIGEKS,  BALL  COURT.  (FRONT  VIEW.) 
The  carved  wooden  lintel  Is  so  dark  as  to  be  nearly  invisible. 
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structuro,  for  example,  has  been  called  ‘‘The  Akahtzih.”  The  name 
is  Maya  and  means  “The  House  of  the  Dark  Wiitinji.”  This  Imild- 
ing  was  so  called,  because  of  the  fact  that  over  one  of  its  interior 
doorways  there  is  a  lintel  inscribed  with  hieroglyphs.  This  lintel  is 
so  placed  that  the  hieroglyphics  can  only  be  seen  bv  aitificial  light, 


O'liotn  i>.v  MiuuNliiy, » 

PORTAL  OF  THE  TEMPLE  OF  THE  TH'.ERS  HALL  COI  HT. 

(a)  Left  jamb,  (ft)  Right  jamb.  Carved  wooden  lintels  above. 

hence  the  name,  “The  House  of  the  Dark  Writing.”  Nearby  is 
a  round  tower,  with  but  one  exception  the  onl}'  structure  of  its 
kind  in  the  Maya  area.  This  is  called  “The  Caracol.”  Caracol  is 
the  Spanish  word  for  snail,  and  since  the  interior  circular  corridor  and 
the  spiral  stairway  of  this  structure  bear  some  remote  resemblance  to 
the  convolutions  of  a  snail  shell,  the  name  was  applied  to  the  building. 
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Tlipso  ar(“  (‘.\iiinj)l('s  of  the  iianuii<i  of  ancioiit  stni(  tiii(“s  throujrh- 
oul  tho  Maya  area.  Soinc  faiicu'd  r(>s('inl)lanc<‘.  far-fotchcd  as  it 
may  bo.  usually  jjivos  Iho  local  name  at  least  by  whioli  the  structures 
arc  known.  The  Moujas  (S|)auish  for  luonastciy)  is  |)erhaps  the 
most  bcautifid  buildinjr  at  ('hicben  Itza.  It  is  composite.  sbowiu<r 
three  ilifferent  periods  of  construction. 

The  main  structuie  rises  from  a  i)latform  do  feet  al)OAe  the  level  of 
the  <rround.  and  is  reached  by  a  broad  but  steep  stairway  oo  feet  wid(“ 
on  the  north  side.  The  lintels  of  the  dooi  ways  leading;  into  the  front 
rooms  of  this  l)uildin<j:  are  carved  with  hiei-o<j[ly])hics.  From  its 
Ix'auty.  size,  and  commandinj;  |)osition  sonu*  have  conjectured  that 
the  Moiijas  was  the  seat  of  the  civil  authority  at  ('hiclam  Itza,  the 
])alace  perhaps,  as  the  ('astillo  was  the  centei’  of  the  lidifiious'life. 
Ihdow  on  the  jrround  level,  abutting  ajrainst  the  |)vramidal  platform 
of  the  main  structure  on  its  east  sid<>  is  tin*  east  annex  of  tlie  Monjas, 
presentin*;  the  most  <*laborat(dy  sculptured  facades  in  the  city,  and, 
accordin';  t(t  some,  in  all  Yucatan. 

The  above  are  only  a  few  of  tin*  many  structures  at  ('hicben  Itza. 
Lack  of  space  prevents  a  full  descrij)tion  of  the  site  here.  But  in  all 
directions  for  sevei'al  miles  the  bush  is  strewn  with  ruins,  ('rumblini; 
walls  anil  jun<;le-ridden  courts  are  to  be  encountered  on  every  sidi*: 
disintejrration  so  far  advanced  that  these  onci*  splendid  |>alaces  and 
temples  are  now  but  littli'  moii*  than  sha|)(dess  mounds  of  fallen 
masonry.  The  total  arini  covered  by  ruins  which  may  be  assiijned  to 
this  center  of  |)rimitive  pojudation  has  been  estimated  by  some  as 
hi>;h  as  10  sipiare  mill's.  That  lariier  Maya  cities  yet  remain  to  be 
discovered  now  seems  hi<rhly  imjuobable  so  thorou<;hly  has  the 
<;eneral  exploration  of  the  area  been  done,  (’onseipiently  we  may 
aflirm  with  but  little  hesitation  that  “The  Holy  City  of  the  Itzas’’ 
was  the  larirest  and  most  important  city  of  the  Maya  civilization  and 
probably  of  aboriginal  America  as  well. 


f  I  ^<>MA  ustrd  iiKitty  is  iilino-^t  a  form  of  in  many 

T  I  l)ails  of  Sonth  Ameiica.  Bolow  tlu*  colfoe  holt,  that 

I  I  is.  any  place  sonth  of  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  in  Brazil. 

V»  on  the  Atlantic  side,  hnt  away  np  thronirh  Bolivia  and 

Chile  on  the  Pacific  side,  the  drink  prepared  from  the  Ycrha  Mate 

is  almost  nniver^al  amon<r _ _ _ 

the  |)eople  of  "the  camp.'’  _ 

as  the  count ry  is  usually 
ealh'il  in  that  p.art  of  tlu‘ 
world.  In  the  lai'oo  cities 
it  is  very  pojndar  drink. 
hnt  only  amony  the  woik- 
Mate 

s(>rved  oxer  tin' 

not  he  sold,  as  will  ap.- 
pear  later,  noi’  is  it  found 
refreshment  ainony  tin* 
yayei  classes  of  society,  yet 
those  who  knoxv  life  well 
on  the  southern  continent  / 

knoxv  that  in  the  (piiet  of  / 

many  an  aristocratic  home 
the  homhilld  and  the  | 

are  constantly  used  hy 
those  XX  ho  j'lexv  acenstomed 
to  the  effects  of  Paraguay 
tea  xvhile  they  lived,  earlier 

in  life,  far  removed  from  the  luxuries  of  modern  civilization 


LK.XVKS  OF  THK.  II.KX  I'.XK.Xca  AYKXSIS. 

Tlii'ir  folur  is  a  t)ri};ht  and.  seen  at  a  distanee.  tlie 

shape  of  the  tree  and  the  character  of  these  leaves  make  a 
picture  very  sitnilar  to  the  more  fatniliar  oraiiRe  tree. 


During  one  of  tny  trip.s  to  South  America — 
a  traveler  has  said — 

I  had  the  gootl  fortune  to  l)e  compelled  to  wander  clear  into  the  interior  of  the 
Itrazilian  State  of  Rio  (Jrande  do  Sul.  1  camped,  ate,  and  slept  xvith  the  Germati 
settlers,  but  of  course  I  xx-as  throwti  intimately  into  association  xx’ith  the  native  l?ra- 
zilian  tu;  well.  With  the  colonists,  beer  was  an  easily  obtainable  beverage,  ex'ery 


»  Ry  Albert  II.xi.e,  of  Pan  American  Union  Staff 
Hull.  3—11  () 
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A'crba  malt’  plant  in  the  patio  of  the  Pan  American  Union  Building,  indicated  by  ijl. 


YERBA  MATE - PARAGUAYAN  TEA. 
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town  of  noticcal)le  size  having  its  local  brewery  producing  a  cheap  and  palatable 
beverage.  In  “the  camp,”  on  the  other  hand,  beer  was  less  and  les.s  in  evidence, 
the  farther  away  I  ventured  from  the  beaten  path.  For  the  noonday  luncheon,  when, 
hot  and  tired,  we  rested  under  a  huge  fig  tree,  my  guide  and  companion  drew  out 
from  the  recesses  of  the  wagon  a  large  jug,  which,  he  told  me,  was  filled  with  cold 
mate.  “It’s  the  best  drink  in  the  world,”  he  added,  “for  the  traveler;  it  has  no 
alcohol,  it  .satisfies  the  thirst  most  pleasantly,  it  has  no  bad  effects,  and  as  it  must  be 
prepared  by  boiling,  there  is  no  danger  from  bad  water  such  as  unfortunately  is  what 
we  get  hereabouts.”  So  I  drank  the  liquid  out  of  the  jug,  and,  when  once  I  got 
accustomed  to  the  somewhat  bitter  and  herby  taste,  I  enjoyed  it.  The  same  expe¬ 
riences  were  confirmed  throughout  Uruguay  and  Argentina. 

He  continues: 

Mate  is  also  the  drink  and  the  pledge  of  hospitality  all  over  the  country  districts. 
When  I  arrived  in  the  evening  at  some  small  village  inn,  I  found  that  the  first  act  of 
my  companions  was  to  go  to  the  general  kitchen,  where  there  was  always  a  kettle  of 
water  kept  continually  boiling  on  the  fire;  every  one  made  free  use  of  this  water, 
taking  his  own  utensils  and  his  own  bag  of  jwwdered  mate  from  his  j)ocket,  and  mixing 
his  own  brew  as  might  suit  him.  The  ranchman,  the  cowboy,  the  stage  driver,  the 
stableman,  and  the  passenger  on  horseback  or  in  the  diligence,  all  lounged  about  the 
room,  sucking  7nate,  and  no  matter  what  the  hour,  day  or  night,  the  kettle  boiled  and 
some  frecptenter  of  the  inn  could  be  discovered  pre])aring  his  own  refre.«hment. 

When  I  stoj)ped  for  a  .short  rest  at  a  cottage  on  the  way,  almost  the  first  act  of  the 
man  who  received  me  would  be  to  charge  his  gourd  with  fresh  powdered  mate,  then 
to  fill  it  with  the  always  ready  boiling  water,  take  a  suck  himself  and  then  pass  it  to 
me;  after  I  had  .sampled  the  decoction,  the  wife  had  her  turn  and  all  the  other  members 
of  the  family.  To  refuse  to  partake  in  this  sincere  act  of  welcome,  was  to  give  offense, 
but  I  confess  that  it  was  unpleasant  to  ]>ut  into  my  mouth  the  unclean  tij)  of  the  pipe¬ 
like  stem  through  which  the  mate  drink  was  sucked.  Excei)t  in  the.se  circumstances 
1  gn‘w  to  like  mate,  and  even  use  it  now.  long  after  my  return  from  South  .\merica. 
The  old,  old  native  keeps  alive  on  mate;  the  German  colonists  find  it  good,  and  it  dis¬ 
places  beer  in  their  daily  habits;  the  Italian  .settler  in  the  city  or  on  the  farm  ra])idly 
acquires  the  mate  habit;  the  Spanish  immigrant  dro])s  his  high-))riced  wines  and  is  as 
well  satisfied  with  the  nonalcoholic  ycrha,  and  even  the  north  European  i)easant,  begin¬ 
ning  a  strange  life  in  this  newest  of  new  worlds,  draws  contentment  and  refreshment 
from  this  wonderful  weed  of  South  America. 

Yerba  mote  (or  Ilerva  matte,  as  the  same  article  is  spelled  in 
Brazilian  Portuguese)  is  altogether  indigenous  to  a  well-detined  area 
of  South  America.  The  aboriginal  Indians  of  the  basin  of  the  Rio  de 
la  Plata,  the  Guarani,  knew  and  used  the  plant  long  before  the  invasion 
of  their  country  by  the  Sjtaniards.  When  these  Indians  were  sub¬ 
dued,  especial!}'  by  tbe  Jesuit  mLssionaries,  and  this  movement  is  of 
itself  a  fascinating  chapter  in  the  history  of  South  America,  thev 
were  found  to  be  using  a  drink  made  of  a  plant  that  grew  wihl  and 
abundant  over  the  subtropical  regions  in  which  they  lived. 

Cad  was  the  name  given  to  this  plant  by  the  Guarani.  Cad  means 
simply  weed,  and  the  Europeans,  translating  literally,  called  the 
plant  yerba,  a  word  similar  to  the  English  “herb,”  with  which  it  is 
etymologically  allied.  Cad  guazu,  the  still  more  specific  Guarani 
term,  means  "big  or  .splendid  weed.”  The  neate  is  the  dried  gourd. 


(’AKKV1\<J  |{|{.\\(  IIKS  iiV  'S  KKHA 


li  'itick  lo  iln'ir  lu'^ks  wiili  adiniraliii'  •‘udiiraiicr.  'I  ln'v  <‘njoy  lhrni';t*lv 
of  amonii  lln•rns^*|\♦•'^  o\rr  i]jr  wri^dit  (»f  tin*  load'^  tliry  i 
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liollowi'd  out.  with  an  aiuM  tuia'  w  Iumc  tlu>  stoin  used  to  he.  into  which 
tlic  ciushcd  leaves  are  placed  and  into  which  tlie  hoiled  water  is 
|)onred;  I'rom  the  matt  the  decoction  is  sucked  tlironjrh  a  liollow 
tnl)e.  called  a  hombilld  (little  pninp),  at  first  and  at  times  even  now 
made  of’  a  re(‘d  or  hone,  hut  nsnally  fashioned  from  metal  with  a  per¬ 
forated,  spoon-shaped  e.xpansion  at  the  e.xtremity  inserted  into  the 
iiKitL”  By  hahit  the  container  implied  also  the  thiii”'  contained,  so 
that  iiKift  is  also  what  is  sucked  from  the  in  which  it  is  prepared. 

Ynixt  ni(it(  is,  therefore' 

The  holm  oak  is  eml)rac(‘d 
f  inthisorder.  Othersof  tin* 

ilex 


”:enns  ilex  jjrow  m  man\ 
parts  of  th(>  world,  pre- 
ferrin<r  a  temperate  or  a 
snhtro|)ieal  climate. 

The  ilt.v  iKirofliKiymsix  is 
the  South  American  holly, 
‘irowinjr  spontaneously  in 
the  four  Brazilian  States 
of  Barana,  Santa  ('at  herina, 
Bio  (iiande  do  Snl,  and 
Matto  (Irosso;  in  the  north¬ 
eastern  region  of  Argentina, 
and  es|)ecially  in  all  the 
eastern  and  central  parts  of 
Paragnay.  It  is  an  evergreen  tree  or  shrnh  ahont  12  to  20  feet  (4  to 
S  meters)  high,  very  hnshy  and  heantifnl,  from  a  distance  re.semhling 
an  orange  tree.  It  has  no  prickles  or  spines.  The  leaves  are  a  Bright 
green,  the  yellowish  flowers  being  insignificant,  and  the  tiny  berries 
are  a  purplish  black.  Some  of  the  specimens  are  better  than  others. 


TllK  YKHHA  C  ATIl  KH  KIl  I.X  TIIK  FOUKST 


The  native  wlio  ttalhers  yerl>a  is  ealleil  Tarifero  or  Minero. 
lie  prunes  the  l)ranehes  with  a  inaehete.  and  a  ttood  work¬ 
man  sehlotn  does  harm  to  the  tree,  so  that  it  hears  attain  if 
no  other  aeeident  happetis. 


“The  accent  doe.s  net  hehmo;  over  the  "e.'’  It  is  normally  siipert^crilted  hy  the 
French,  to  indicate  that  the  word  has  two  syllahles,  and  is  retained  in  Knsrlish  for  the 
same  reason.  The  correct  jirotinnciatimi  is  with  the  emjthasis  on  the  first  syllahUy 
■‘a’’  heiiifr  lonjr,  as  in  father,  “e”  heing  like  “a  ’  in  jtay. 


I 
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the’ one  preferred  as  quality  of  tea  leaves  having  a 

very  small  leaf  of  a  dark  green  shade.  The  fruit  is  attached  by  a 
short  stalk  to  the  branches;  it  contains  a  soft  pulp  with  hard  seeds, 
which,  if  left  exjioseil  for  a  few  days,  become  so  hard  and  dry  that 
they  can  he  cut  onl}'  with  sharp  instruments.  The  Indians  originally 
did  nothing  but  gather  the  leaves  from  the  trees  in  the  forest,  dejiend- 
ing  u])on  the  natural  source  for  ailditions  to  their  supply,  but  the 
Jesuits  devised  a  means  to  replenish  the  trees  by  cultivating  them 

_ _  from  the  seed — a  method 

for  a  long  time  lost  to  the 
agriculturist,  as  the  holy 

*>f  birds,  where  the  intes- 

/  f  I  1 

tiun  has  been  copied  by 
be 

weed  yard).  Although  al¬ 
most  all  yerba  mate  is  still 
taken  from  the  immense 
natural  forests  of  the  re¬ 
gion  mentioned,  planta¬ 
tions  have  been  success¬ 
fully  laid  out  and  crops  of  leaves  have  recently  been  gathered  with 
commercially  jirotitable  results. 

Collecting  the  leaves  is  nevertheless,  as  a  rule,  conducted  in  the 
same  way  that  was  characteristic  of  the  industry  centuries  ago.  It  is 
a  native  method  differing  little  in  its  details,  either  in  Brazil,  in  Argen¬ 
tina  or  Paraguay.  A  description  of  the  way  the  natives  work,  from  an 
old  travel  book  of  more  than  seventy  years  ago,  will,  for  the  most 
part,  give  a  vivid  picture  of  what  is  going  on  to-day  in  all  that  part 
of  South  America,  excepting  where  better  roads  have  been  constructed 
into  the  interior,  a  more  enlightened  svstem  devised  bv  the  owners  or 


mrtes.v  of  Spiior  AIfi>riso  (•iieriHU*.  Hueno>*  .\li 


CARRYING  THE  BRANCHES  OF  YERBA  MATE  TO 
THE  DRYING  HITS. 


.Vfter  };athering  yerba,  the  tarifero  collects  the  smoked 
branches  into  a' bundle  of  00  to  100  kilograms  (kilo=2.20 
pounds),  and  carries  it  to  the  barbacuA,  in  which  the  next 
process  is  completed. 
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lessees  of  the  yerbales  (woods  of  the  verba  trees),  or  quicker  processes 
denranded  by  the  march  of  industrial  civilization. 

At  dawn  of  day  the  peons  were  at  work,  makinf'  preparations  for  the  manufacturing 
and^storing  of  the  yerba.  One  little  band  was  constructing  a  line  of  wigwams  for 
habitation,  overlaying  them  with  the  broad  leaves  of  the  palm  tree  and  of  the  banana. 
Others  busied  themselves  in  the  construction  of  the  tataciui. 

This  is  a  small  piece  of  ground,  about  6  feet  square,  of  w’hich  the  soil  is  beaten  down 
with  heavy  mallets  till  it  becomes  a  hard  and  consistent  foundation.  At  the  four 
corners  of  this  space,  and  at  right  angles,  were  driven  four  very  strong  stakes,  while 
upon  the  surface  of  it  were  laid  large  logs  of  wood.  This  is  the  place  at  which  the 
leaves  and  small  sprigs  of  the  yerba  tree  when  brought  from  the  woods  are  first  scorched. 


(Courtesy  of  Senor  Alfonso  (iuerdile.  Bnenos  Aln‘s.) 

A  BARBACUA  FOR  PREFARIXG  YERBA. 


The  first  consideration  in  the  treatment  of  the  mate  is  to  effect  its  cure,  as  it  may  be  called,  by 
scorching  immediately  after  the  branches  and  leaves  are  collected.  ^^The  method  is  primitive,  but 
very  successful  if  properly  carried  out. 

fire  being  set  to  the  logs  of  wood  within  it.  By  the  side  of  the  tatacua  is  spread  an 
ample  square  net  of  hidework,  of  which,  after  the  scorched  leaves  are  laid  upon  it, 
a  peon  gathers  up  the  four  corners  and  proceeds  with  his  burden  on  his  shoulders  to 
the  second  place  constructed,  the  barbacud. 

The  barbacud  is  an  arch  of  considerable  span,  and  of  which  the  support  consists  of 
three  strong  trestles.  The  center  trestle  forms  the  highest  part  of  the  arch.  Over 
this  superstructure  are  laid  crossbars  strongly  nailed  to  stakes  on  either  side  of  the 
central  supports,  and  so  form  the  roof  of  the  arch.  The  leaves  being  separated,  after 
the  tatacua  process,  from  the  grosser  boughs  of  the  yerba  tree,  are  laid  on  this  roof,  under 
which  a  large  fire  is  kindled.  Of  this  fire  the  flames  ascend  and  still  further  scorch 
the  leaves  of  the  yerba.  The  two  peons  beneath  the  arch  with  long  poles  take  care, 
as  far  as  they  can,  that  no  ignition  shall  take  place;  and,  in  order  to  extinguish  this 
when  it  does  occur,  another  peon  is  stationed  at  the  top  of  the  arch.  Along  both  sides 


i 


tesy  of  Sfiior  Alf« 


1H)UXT)ING  THE  VEKBA  LEAVES. 


The  leaves  in  their  natural  sire  are  loo  coarse  for  iiackiii!;  or  for  use  in  niakint;  lea.  'I'hey  are  there¬ 
fore  siihniitled  lo  irealmenl  like  that  ftiven  to  srain  hy  an  ol(l-fa.shione<l  Hail,  hy  which  they  are 
riHliiciHl  almost  lo  a  powder. 
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of  tliis  there  are  two  deal  planks,  and  with  a  long  sliek  in  his  hand  the  peon  runs  along 
these  planks  and  instantly  extinguishes  any  incipient  sparks  of  fire  that  appear. 

When  the  yerbn  is  thoroughly  scorched,  the  fire  is  swept  front  under  the  barhaoni  or 
arch;  the  ground  is  then  swept  and  pounded  with  heavy  mallets  into  the  hardest  and 
smoothest  substance.  The  scorched  leaves  and  very  small  twigs  are  then  thrown 
down  from  the  roof  of  the  arch,  and  hy  means  of  a  rude  wooden  mill  ground  to  powder. 

The  yerba,  or  tea,  is  now  ready  for  n.-^e,  and  Ixdng  conveyed  to  a  large  shed  jtreviously 
erected  for  the  purjtose,  is  there  n'ceived,  weight'd,  and  stored.  The  next  and  last 
]iro(  ess,  and  the  most  laborious  of  all,  is  that  of  |)acking  the  tea.  This  is  done  by  first 
sewing  together  in  a  stjuare  form  the  half  of  a  bull's  hide,  which,  being  still  damj),  is 
fastened  by  two  of  its  corners  to  two  strong  trestles  driven  far  into  the  ground.  The 


t  ( «»!'  Sfiun*  Alfonso  Kut'iio"  Aires.  > 

A  BAKUACl'A  AND  THE  YEKHATEKOS. 


Till'  yerba  patlierers  bring  in  lire  ieaves  to  the  prepareti  ground  wliere  lliey  receive  Itieir  first  scorcli- 
ing.  Tlic  t'anclia  is  lire  space  aiijacent,  wliere  tlie  leaves  are  tliraslied  into  |X)wder  for  final  eon- 
si  i  nipt  ion 


packer  then  with  an  enormous  stick  made  of  the  heaviest  wood,  and  having  a  huge 
block  at  one  end,  and  a  pyramidal  piece  to  give  it  a  greater  impulse  at  the  other, 
presses,  by  repeated  effort,  the  yerba  into  the  hide  sack  till  he  gets  it  full  to  the  brim. 
It  then  contained  from  2(H)  to  220  pounds,  and  being  sewed  up  and  left  to  tighten  as 
the  hide  dried,  it  formed  at  the  end  of  a  couple  of  days,  by  exposure  to  the  sun.  a  sub* 
stance  as  hard  as  stone  and  almost  as  weighty  and  impervious. 

These  itroeesses  tire  in  part  rarried  on  about  the  same  time  tis  tlie 
<ratherin<r  of  the  ytrhu  itself,  ami  indeed  the  ])rei)aration  of  the  drying 
sheds  is  usually  comjdeted  before  the  peons  go  into  the  woods. 
Cliithering  yerba,  which  takes  ])lace  in  dry  weather,  is,  however,  the 
lirst  ste]),  as  far  as  the  history  ttf  its  march  from  the  fort'st  to  the 
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consumer  is  concerned,  and  perhaps  have  been  described 

earlier.  But  only  when  the  yerhateros  are  satisiied  that  tatacuas  and 
barbacuds  are  ready  do  they  start  out  from  the  tem])orary  colony, 
two  or  more,  but  seldom  sinojly. 

The  yerba  gatherer  carries  only  a  small  axe,  the  simplest  of  jirovi- 
sions,  and  sullicient  water.  His  desire  is  to  find  the  plants  as  near 
as  possible  to  the  cam}),  so  as  to  accomplish  results  immediately. 
The  trees  are  of  all  sizes,  from  a  shrub  to  the  height  of  a  full-grown 
orange  tree,  but  the  smaller  the  |)lant  the  better  is  the  tea  made  from 
its  leaves.  They  grow  irregularly,  sometimes  only  a  few  to  an  acre, 
scattered  throughout  the  general  forest,  or  again  they  may  be  found 


I  Krntt)  111)  olil  iMiirni villi;  in  a  limik  nf  ti'avnis  over  INirairnay.  piiliiisiifil  in  Kniriainl,  ItCiii.  i 

I’KOCESS  OF  PREFAKIN'O  THE  YERBA. 

The  leaves  and  small  twigs  are  first  smoked  and  even  scorched  in  a  place  where  they  are  exposed 
to  a  fire  smoldering  beneath  them  This  is  called  a  tataciia. 

in  numerous  clum])s.  from  which  a  bounteous  harvest  is  easily 
obtained. 

When  cutting  begins  it  is  continuetl  until  a  mountain  of  branches 
is  collected  and  })iled  u))  in  the  form  of  a  haystack.  The  jieons  then 
fill  their  ponchos  (large  ca})es  with  a  central  a|)erture  through  which 
the  head  is  thru.st)  and  hurry  away  with  their  loads.  Having  de})os- 
ited  these  burdens  within  the  colony  they  return  for  another,  and  so 
on  until  they  have  cleared  all  the  branches  and  leaves  cut  during  the 
day.  I'or  each  tatacua  and  barbacud  there  is  a  |)ile  of  yerba  ready  for 
manufacture. 

Then  the  smoking,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  more  elegant  language,  the 
torrefaction,  begins  and  lasts  for  about  three  days,  the  native  skill, 


(tiierdile.  Riieiios  Aire» 
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based  to  a  ‘Treat  extent  upon  tradition,  beinjr  trusted  to  decide 
the  proper  moment  wlien  the  leaves  have  reached  the  exact  decree 
of  drvness  for  preparation  into  powder.  Twenty-four  hours  is 
probably  the  minimum  time  for  exposiiifr  the  leaves  to  heat. 

The  first  discov'ereil  inhabitants  of  this  ])ortion  of  South  America 
were  known  to  prepare  their  drink  from  the  indigenous  yerha.  They 
taught  the  exj)loring  Jesuits  the  use  of  it,  and  upon  its  cultivation 
and  exploitation  by  these  missionary  father’s  was  built  an  entire 
civilization,  gentle  and  benevolent  to  some  degree  and  not  to  be 
decried  without  careful  analysis  of  methods  and  results,  but  in  the 


tl’ourtfxy  of  St'iinr  AIIg 


A  FOREST  C.\MI’  OF  YERHA  (JATIIERERS. 

Here  those  employed  in  eolleetinc  the  plants  and  in  preparing  the  leaves  for  market,  make  their 
home  for  the  lime  being.  Nrar  them  are  the  barbacud,  and  the  floque  (storehouse  of  verba). 
The  eapatar,  is  the  head  man  who  has  charge  of  the  entire  work;  the  escribiente  is  the  bookkeeper; 
the  secador  is  the  technician  upon  whose  judgment  depends  the  delicate  operation  of  drying  and 
scorching  the  leaves,  to  bring  out  the  best  that  Is  in  them.  (1)  Food  storehouse;  (2)  working  mate¬ 
rial;  (3)  yerha  depository. 

main  harsh  anti  restrictive.  The  Jesuits  isolated  the  natives  ami 
thought  to  develop  them  in  an  unworldly  way.  They  built  towns 
and  churches;  they  had  a  hierarchy  of  their  own;  their  system  of 
communal  living  was  agricultural,  and  they  brought  their  yerhales 
to  a  high  degree  of  cultivation,  ^\^len  the  Jesuits  lost  their  power, 
the  secret  of  this  cultivation  of  the  Paraguayan  ilex  was  lost.  The 
natives  lapsed  into  the  primitive  habit  of  gathering  and  preparing  the 
yerha,  so  that  the  crude  methods  described  are  characteristic  even 
to-day  of  the  manner  by  which  the  tea  reaches  the  present  market. 

Modern  energy  and  thrift,  however,  have  simplified  and  system¬ 
atized  manv  of  these  methods.  Where  the  wililest  of  countrv  bridle 
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patlis  \v(Mt‘  tlu‘  only  means  ovei'  wliieh  the  pi'odiiet  could  Ix'  tians- 
ported.  tluM'e  are  now  in  sonu'  instances  d(‘cent  roads  available,  so 
that  part  of  the  initial  cost  is  reduced.  Improvements  have  taken 
place  in  other  directions,  and  as  a  business  there  is  (‘very  piospc'ct 
that  th(‘  routine  side  of  jratherin*r  ijnha  has  become  and  will  in  the 
future  be  very  much  more  (‘conomically  administeivd. 

'Pile  most  eneoura<rinir  advance,  however,  and  one  that  will  in  tlu‘ 
lon<f  run  inlhu'iice  every  other  step  in  yerha  production,  is  the  fact 
that  the  old  desiiit  secret  of  cultivation  has  been  revived,  and  the 


princi|)les  of  modern  a<rriculture  a|)i'lied  to  it.  Devisiny  a  chemical 
^ubstitiite  for  nature,  practical  men  ha\e  succ(‘ed(“d  in  softeniny  the 
stonelike  seeds,  in  lenderiny  them  free  from  injurious  infective  ayents. 
and  in  pre])ariny  them  for  sp('edy  and  healthful  yermination. 

This  method  of  plantiny  yives  better  ivsults  than  the  proposed  plan 
of  raisiny  the  tree  from  shoots,  as  the  youny  shrubs  do  not  stand  this 
violence  well,  althouyh  the  hardy  ones  may  live.  Neither  will  older 
trees  yield  to  transplantation,  since  the  taproot  is  so  lony  that  a  last- 
iny  injury  is  caused  therc'by. 


I  ( 'oiirtt'sy  St'iMtr  .Xlt  oiiso  t  tiU'nliU*.  Hiieiios  Ahvs.  > 

WAKEllorisKS  FOH  THE  YEUHA. 

Um‘  is  storoil  llic  iuruiimlalfil  st<K-k  of  iiiato.  licM  in  rt‘a(iiiu‘.ss  for  stiipmiMil.  Women's  (luarlers 
also  are  provitieil.  ami  aeeoinnioiiation  for  ilie  mule  learns  is  ready.  Xnmliers  of  sueli  Imildinns 
are  found  on  llie  lemks  of  tlie  1‘arana  Ifiver,  wliere  mneli  of  tlie  verba  is  collected  fur  llie  consum- 
inc  markets,  linenos  .Ures  lieitit;  tlie  largest. 


VKKBA  AFA'I'K - I’AHACU'AVAX  TKA 


I’laiitiiiL'.  lio\v('V(‘i'.  not'd!-'  particiilui'  oaro.  Yaht  troos  doniand 
altiiiidaiit  shade  at  iiist.  and  thoiol'ore  forest  land  must  l)e  selected  in 
which  to  sow  tlie  seed.  These  are  allowed  ti>  sprout  in  appaient  wild¬ 
ness.  heneath  the  shade-”‘ivin<r  trees;  iriaduallytlieroofof  Itranches  and 
vines  is  tliinned  away,  as  the  mrlxi  trees  actpiire  strength,  until  they 
art'  left  exposed  hy  tlieinselves  tt)  the  fidl  air  and  liyht.  (iood  iesult< 
havt'  het'n  obtained,  too.  by  usinjr  the  rapidly  ^rowin^  castor-oil  shi'ub. 
which  alft)i(ls  |)rotection  and  takes  the  place  of  the  forest,  as  lontr  as 
it  is  needed.  One  chan<:t'  is  thus  notewtti  thy ;  In  the  forest,  the  shrub 
irrowino  wild  bt'coines  drawn  upward  in  order  to  leach  the  li<j:ht  and 


MATK  (iATIlEHlXt;,  AT  A  U  liK!'!'  DEl'OT,  I'AHANA. 

The  mode  of  livinp  and  ihe  lialnts  of  tlie  yerf)a1ero.'i  diller  only  sliKlitly  in  all  parts  where  the  ttiatt?  grows. 

These  huts  attd  skitis  of  the  prepared  lea  are  seen  lit  Brazil  tus  well  as  lit  I’aragttay. 

ilir:  in  the  more  open  plantation  it  becomt's  tpiitt'  bushy.  Tliis  is  jin 
iidvantaye  in  favor  ttf  cultivation. 

.Vmtther  yain  for  scientitic  a^ricultuie  of  this  kiinl  is  the  fact  that 
the  yaha  tree  can  be  accustomed  to  different  soils  and  to  a  lesser 
deftree  of  moisture.  Left  by  nature  to  .select  its  own  habitat,  tlu' 
ycrhn  prefers  the  low  shores  of  rivers  and  a  bed  in  which  water  is  sup¬ 
plied  with  superfluous  liberality.  But  if  from  earliest  <rrowth  it  is 
made  accustomed  to  a  fairly  dry  situation,  in  {xround  well  drained  by 
nature  or  art.  it  flourishes  admirably  there  and  needs  no  waterinix. 

The  immense  forests  in  southern  Brazil,  Paraguay,  and  the  Argen¬ 
tine  Mesopotamia  (chiefly  the  Territory  of  Misiones)  furnish  the 
world’s  supply  of  the  yerha,  hut  cultivation  is  hegimiing  to  aihl  its 
))roportion,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that,  within  a  few  years. 
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especially  since  the  increased  popularity  of  this  tlrink  ami  the  deter¬ 
mined  efforts  niaile  to  "ive  it  a  foreign  vogue,  there  will  he  a  steady 
growth  in  the  cultivation  of  Paraguay  tea. 

What  is  Paraguay  tea  ?  For  this  is  as  logical  a  name  as  any- 
The  word  mate  is  general,  in  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  and  can  not  be 
displaced,  but  in  English  it  does  not  convey  a  clear  idea  of  the  drink 
itself,  and  that  is  the  only  distinctive  feature  about  the  yerha. 


YERHA  MATE  HEADY  FOR  TRAXSI'ORT. 

riK*  yerba  after  the  dryiiip  an<l  thrashing  proeo.sses,  is  compressed  into  skins  or  bajjs.  wei^liinK  about 
r>ounds.  Tlu*soare  then  carted  or  more  fre(|uently  carried  on  mule  back  15 or  more  leagues  (^15 
or  more  miles)  to  the  nearest  point  of  shipment,  (lood  roa<is  through  the  woods  would  reduce 
the  labor  and  cost  of  the  tea  very  considerably. 

The  ilrink  called  I^araguay  tea  is  made  from  a  plant  grown  chiefly 
in  the  re[)ublics  of  South  America,  called  yerha  mate.  It  is  prepared 
by  placing  in  a  hollowed  receptacle  called  a  mate  two  or  three  spoon¬ 
fuls  of  the  powdered  leaves,  with  sugar  or  lemon  or  other  condiment, 
and  by  pouring  boiling  water  upon  it.  After  steei)ing  a  few  moments 
it  is  sucked  through  a  tube  called  a  hombilla,  which  admits  the  liquid 
but  keeps  out  the  })owderetl  tea.  The  process  may  be  repeated 
ad  libitum.  The  natives  as  well  as  those  habituated  to  the  tea, 
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drink  the  decoction  at  all  hours  of  the  ilav  aiul  night,  and  from  it 
comes,  in  fact,  ])racticallY  all  the  licjuid  nourishment  required  by 
the  body  for  its  jjhysical  well  being. 

A  reasonable  and  quite  impartial  estimate  places  the  number  of 
drinkers  of  Paraguay  tea  at  about  10,000.000  persons  in  South 
America,  and  it  is  stated,  moreover,  that  the  supply  frequently  falls 
short  of  the  demand.  The  yearly  consum])tion  per  capita  of  this 
yerha  is  given  as  being  in  Chile,  51  kilograms  (1124  pounds);  in 
Bolivia,  2.50  kilograms  (44  pounds) ;  in  Argentina,  9  kilograms  (20 
pounds);  in  Uruguay,  10.02  kilograms  (22  pounds);  in  Paraguay. 
15.73  kilograms  (34  pounds);  and  even  in  the  Brazilian  State  of 


THE  MATE  AND  THE  BOMHILLA. 


The  niat6  is  the  usual  name  for  tlie  hollowed  gourd  from  which  the  verba  niatd  (Paraguay  tea)  is 
drunk.  Colloquially,  the  word  cuya  is  also  frequently  heard.  The  bombilla  is  the  tube,  of  bone, 
reed, or  metal  (prlneipally  the  last)  through  which  the  tea  is  sucked.  The  e.vpanded  end  serves  as 
a  spoon,  and  the  perforations  in  it  are  so  small  that  the  powdered  leaves  can  not  be  drawn  into  the 
mouth.  These  utensils  are  sometimes  made  in  very  elaborate  designs,  and  of  precious  metals. 


Parana,  from  which  come  great  quantities  of  itiate,  although  it  is 
near  the  coffee-growing  center  of  the  world,  the  annual  per  capita 
consumption  is  20  kilograms  (44  pounds),  a  demonstration  of  the 
profound  influence  the  habit  makes  upon  the  European  immigrant 
even  from  the  northern  jfortion  of  that  continent,  for  Paraguay  has  a 
relatively  large  jfroportion  of  Germans  anti  Poles  among  its  colonists. 

The  explanation  of  this  spreading  popularity  is  not  hard  to  find. 
The  human  race  is  essentially  devoted  to  habits,  and  one  of  the  most 
persistent  of  all  habits  is  the  demand  for  and  unceasing  indulgence  in 


A  IIAI’I’V  COI.UNA'  AT  A  K  AI  MU)  A  [)  ('( )NSTU  ICTIOX  (  A  M  T  IN  I’AUACil  AV  DIIINKINti  MATK. 

Nalivi’s  of  an  iiiiiiioii'if  aroa  of  Sotilli  Aincriea  drink  inalo.  full  evon  Kiiropran  colonisls  acquire-  liic  lialeil  aficr  sliorl  rcsidi-iici-  in  tin-  coiiniry.  I'lic  iiicliin-  sliow<  ilo- 
lea  cans  from  wliicli  llic  male  is  lakcn.  Ilic  ki-llic  of  hoilino  svale-r,  and  several  persons  snckiiit;  Ixmiliillas. 
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a  stiniuiant.  Many  native  peoples  have  stiunbled  u])on  a  drink  eon- 
tainiii"  a  poison  like  opium  or  alcohol,  occasionally  to  their  comjdete 
nndoin".  Others  have  found  in  their  home  jdants  a  principle  that 
satisfies  this  cravin",  while  at  the  same  time  j)ro(lucin"  jnere  mental 
exhilaration,  bodily  comfort,  and  refreshment,  with  no  subsequent 
orf^anic  or  physical  destruction.  Amon"  the  former,  and  therefore 
dangerous,  excitants  are  opium,  |)robably  coca,  althon"h  it  is  not  yet 
j)roved  that  coca  leaves  are  at  all  as  harmful  as  the  infinitely  more 
concentrated  cocaine,  hasheesh,  puhjue,  rum,  and  other  products 
of  the  su^ar  cane.  Amonj;  the  latter  are  tea,  on"inally  from  the 


COMMEHCIAI.  I’ACKAC.ES  OF  YERBA  MATE. 

In  any  city  or  town  where  Paraguay  tea  is  drunk,  the  powdered  leaves  of  yerba  van  be  bought  in  tins, 
boxes,  or  simpler  containers.  Some  come  from  Brazil  direct,  but  most  of  the  supply,  reaching  Buenos 
.\ires  in  great  bundles,  is  repacked  there  for  the  retail  trade.  These  packages  weigh  from  2  to  10 
pounds. 

Far  East  (China),  coffee  from  Aliyssinia  and  Arabia,  and  chocolate 
(cocoa)  from  Mexico  in  North  America, 

With  tea  and  coffee  the  Paraguayan  yerha  mate  has  much  in  com¬ 
mon,  C'hemical  analysis  shows  that,  in  addition,  of  course,  to  the 
essential  oils,  chlorophyl,  resins,  and  other  vegetable  ingredients,  it 
contains  both  tannin  ami  caffein.  Of  tannin  the  proportion  is  de¬ 
cidedly  less  than  that  estimable  in  both  green  and  black  teas  and 
falls  short  of  the  amount  in  coffee;  of  the  other  alcoloid,  known  as 
caffein,  thein,  or  in  this  case  .sometimes  given  the  name  matein,  the 
proportion  is  less  than  in  the  teas,  but  approximates  the  amount 
73081— Bull.  3—11 - 7 
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contained  in  the  coffees.  Tliis  amount  of  catfein  is  given  in  various 
analyses  as  from  1  to  2.50  per  cent,  acconling  to  the  leaves  furnished. 

The  caffein,  then,  is  the  active  principle  that  gives  to  Paraguay  tea 
its  sustaining  quality,  and  the  small  quantity  present  in  it  accounts 
for  its  unquestioned  virtues.  “The  slight  amount  of  caffein  in  Para¬ 
guay  tea,  and  especially  the  almost  infinitesimal  amount  of  essential 
oils  compared  with  tea  and  coffee,  ex))lain  fully  the  dietetic  and  phys¬ 
iologic  advantages  of  the  drink.”  It  does  not  irritate  but  it  soothes 
the  nervous  system,  and  this  accounts  for  its  historic  and  contem¬ 
porary  use  among  the  Indians,  plainsmen,  cowboys,  natives,  and 
European  colonists. 

All  observers  agree  that  Paragua}'  tea  does  have  a  beneficial  effect 
on  those  who  take  it,  either  on  rare  occasions  when  circumstances 
are  such  that  a  harmless  stimulant  (perliaps  narcotic  is  as  good  a 
word)  is  craved,  or  habitually,  as  do  the  natives  of  the  immense  area 
of  South  America  already  mentioned.  A  simple  reason  for  its 
physiological  benefits  is  put  out  by  a  German  who  has  observed  that 
the  natives  of  certain  parts  of  this  region  who  are  excessive  meat 
eaters,  are  the  very  ones  most  addicted  to  mate,  and  that  the  drink 
largeh'  takes  the  place  of  the  vegetables  that  should  really  be  a 
noticeable  proportion  of  their  food.  It  seems,  too,  to  be  especially 
suited  for  a  drink  in  tropical  or  semitropical  countries,  for  it  does  not 
irritate  the  digestive  tract  like  coffee  and  tea,  but  at  the  same  time 
it  supplies  the  quantity  of  fluid  wliich  the  body  needs  to  com])ensat(‘ 
for  excessive  perspiration. 

Almost  endless  are  the  jihysical  infirmities  for  which,  according  to 
claims  of  enthusiasts,  tlie  Paraguay  tea  is  of  value.  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sary,  however,  to  mention  them  or  to  examine  the  justness  of  these 
claims.  Tliat  the  drink  has  no  deleterious  effects,  either  immediate 
or  after  ))rolonged  use,  is  acknowledged  by  all.  That  efforts  to  make 
the  drink  popular  be^mnd  the  area  in  which  the  yerha  grows,  are 
worthy  of  support,  should  not  be  denied  b}-  impartial  students  of 
social  phenomena.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  many  years  ago 
a  propaganda  was  begun  for  popularizing  this  tea,  but  fortune  inter¬ 
fered  with  its  furtherance.  President  Lopez  II  (about  1865)  sent  a 
shipload  of  the  yerba  from  Asuncion  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  but  the 
result  has  never  been  accurately  stated.  It  must  have  been  unimpor¬ 
tant,  however,  and  the  disastrous  war  of  Lopez  put  an  end  to  his 
ambition  for  foreign  activities.  Troops  in  China  and  in  Africa  have 
been  supplied  with  it,  but  there  seems  to  have  been  no  spontaneous 
acceptance  of  the  drink,  because,  in  all  probability,  their  diet  craved 
no  stimulant  beyond  what  the  appetite  already  had. 

Nevertheless,  mate  has  become  slowly  recognized  outside  of  South 
America,  as  the  acce})tance  and  commendation  of  yerba  ]>ills,  yerba 
beer,  etc.,  bear  witness.  The  unadulterated,  or  as  the  ])harmaceutists 
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wolilil  say  tho  imsoplusticatcd,  yerha  mate  Icavf's  ic'ady  lor  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  tea  or  some  siicli  drink  are  wliat  deserve  anil  will  finally 
receive  ])o])ular  ap])roval.  The  tea  can  be  drunk  either  cold  or  hot, 
as  the  traveler  ((noted  in  the  o])enin‘r  para^rayihs  testifies.  Hot, 
it  can  ^raci'  the  tea  table  and  be  served  in  all  the  ways  so  well  known 
in  the  consum])tion  of  Ja])an  tea.  Cold,  it  oilers  a  fine  drink  for 
excursions,  for  (licnics,  or  the  thousand  and  one  requirements  of 
daily  life.  It  mi<;ht  even  add  one  more  to  the  attractive  offerin"s  of 
the  American  soda  fountain,  for  the  traveler  who  knows  his  South 
America  can  well  imafjine  many  a  drink  more  harmful  than  Paraguay 
t('a  and  no  more  attractive.  It  is  riqiorted  that  in  England  a  com¬ 
pany  has  been  formed  to  extend  the  use  of  mate;  returninji  Italian 
and  German  settlers  in  the  River  Plate  region  insist  on  im])ortin<r 
for  their  own  use  their  beloved  tea,  and  soldiers  in  Euro])ean  armies, 
even  if  they  liave  (ireviously  had  no  (uactical  experience  with  the 
drink,  take  kindly  to  it  as  soon  as  they  note  its  cheapness  and  health¬ 
fulness. 

But  the  pampa  style  of  drinkinj;  the  tea  will  not  pojmlarize  it.  The 
old  method  of  sellin"  it  has  become  more  refined  and  lu'fiienic.  In 
the  markets  of  those  countries  where  its  sale  it  most  extensive,  it 
can  be  obtained  ])ut  u])  in  attractive,  clean,  sealed  cans  or  recejitacles 
as  impervious  as  the  most  Government  inspected  article  in  the 
United  States.  Its  tastiness  is  actually  enhanced  when  served  in  a 
cup  or  f?lass,  and  the  decri'c  of  fashion  is  all  that  is  lackin"  to  make 
Parafjuay  tea  as  eajji'rly  desired  as  was  Bohea  300  years  ago.  It  is 
very  cheap,  too,  its  cost  in  Buenos  Aires  being  only  about  7  cents 
a  pound,  and  even  in  New  York  it  can  be  obtained  at  about  9  cents 
a  pound. 

The  increase  in  amount  gathered  is  a  fair  test  of  the  hold  the  tea 
has  in  the  affection  of  its  consumers.  In  1726  the  harvest  report  was 
no  more  than  625,000  kilograms  (1,378,000  pounds)  for  all  of  South 
America;  in  1905  it  had  reached  the  total  of  100,000,000  kilograms 
(2,246,000  pounds) ;  in  1909  the  estimated  production  was  105,000,000 
kilograms  (2,314,850  ])ounds).  Argentina,  Bolivia,  and  Chile  import 
the  powdered  leaves,  Paraguay  and  Brazil  ex|)ort,  although  both  the 
latter  countries  are  also  enormous  consumers,  and  both  the  former 
might  cultivate  the  tree.  In  fact,  Argentina  has  already  taken  this 
ste]),  and  the  ])lantations  are  promising  remarkable  success.  France 
is  the  European  country  im])orting  most  yerha,  followed  by  Germany, 
Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  and  it  is  commercially  on  sale  in  England. 
It  must  not  be  said  that  the  United  States  is  the  last  to  appreciate 
the  excellence  of  the  Paraguay  tea. 


A  TRIP  AROUND  SOUTH 
AMERICA 


To  tlio  av('ra<;o  travoliiiji  Aiuorican  who  lias  hocome  more  or 
less  accustomed  to  the  grand  tour  of  Europe  a  trip  around 
South  America  will  come  as  a  ilelightful  surprise.  In  a 
relatively  short  space  of  time  he  will  experience  every 
variety  of  scenery,  climate,  and  peoples,  from  the  luxuriantl}* 
wooded  hills  of  Brazil  to  the  bleak  ami  barren  giants  of  the  Andes; 
from  the  continual  summer  heat  of  most  of  the  coast  towns  to  the 
cold  and  rarefied  atmospheiv  of  the  lofty  plateaus;  from  the  refined 
and  cultured  peoples  of  the  capitals  to  the  rude  natives  of  the  interior. 

The  journey  round  the  sonthern  continent  can  be  started  either 
on  the  west  or  the  east  coast.  A  salesman  with  a  (luantity  of  valu¬ 
able  sampl(*s  might  find  it  would  pay  him  to  work  the  west  coast 
first  and  leave  Brazil  till  the  last,  because  duties  on  such  goods  are 
refunded  in  all  the  other  Republics.  In  Brazil  he  could  dispose  of 
his  samples,  and  thus  reimburse  himself  for  his  outlay.  One  who 
wishes  to  visit  the  Amazon  distiiet  will  also  find  steamboat  connec¬ 
tions  better  if  he  makes  it  the  end  of  his  journey,  as  he  may  join  the 
Lamport  ifc  Holt  steamer  at  Barbados,  which  port  is  only  called  at 
on  the  northbouiul  trij). 

The  traveler  who  decides  to  start  down  the  western  side  has  the 
choice  of  several  lines  of  vessels,  offering  excellent  accommodation  as 
far  as  Colon.  Crossing  the  Isthmus  by  rail  and  catching  glimpses  of 
the  canal  under  construction,  connection  will  be  made  with  steamers 
running  all  the  way  down  the  coast  and  the  voyager  be  brought  to 
his  first  very  important  stojiping  place,  Callao.  Most  persons  will 
probably  wish  to  first  visit  Lima,  the  capital,  which  is  only  a  few 
miles  inland  from  the  seaport  of  Callao,  although  a  considerable 
importing  trade  is  done  in  the  northern  towns,  such  as  Piura,  Caja- 
marca,  and  Trujillo. 

The  seaport  of  Callao  is  one  of  the  most  important  on  the  west 
coast  and  may  be  considered  safe  in  all  weathers.  Many  vessels  go 
alongside  the  wharf,  although  the  Pacific  Mail  steamers  from  Liver¬ 
pool  anchor  out  in  the  ba}*. 

Lima,  besides  being  the  principal  business  city  in  the  Republic, 
will  interest  the  visitor  on  account  of  its  historical  associations;  its 
cathedral,  containing  the  bones  of  Francisco  Pizarro,  will  recall 
the  daring  exploits  of  the  conqueror  and  the  romantic  story  of  the 
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downfall  of  the  Incas,  while  the  numbers  of  other  churches,  several 
of  which  are  over  300  years  old,  are  both  beautiful  and  interesting. 

Peru  is  an  attractive  field  for  the  American  exporter.  The  country 
imports  nearly  all  manufactured  articles  and  a  large  proportion  of 
other  supplies,  although  it  is  so  rich  in  natural  productions  that  in 
certain  lines,  notably  in  textile  goods,  the  completed  article  is  turned 
out  from  the  raw  material.  There  are  seven  textile  factories  in 
Peru,  representing 
a  capital  invest¬ 
ment  of  .?2,000,000 
and  employing  over 
1,500  hands.  Al¬ 
though  on  this 
account  the  impor¬ 
tation  of  cotton 
goods  from  the 
United  States,  Ger¬ 
many,  and  Great 
Britain  has  con¬ 
siderably  tlimin- 
ished,  the  standard 
of  employment  has 
been  raised ’and  a 
demand  created  for 
more  highly  special¬ 
ized  manufactures 
than  would  be  used 
b}^  a  purely  agri¬ 
cultural  commun¬ 
ity.  There  are  also 
some  establish¬ 
ments  for  the 

.  C.ooi)  AND  RAD  CACKIN’O  AND  .MARKIXO. 

manutacture  oi 

^  The  large  case  is  an  example  of  solid  packing  and  proper  marking.  The 

matches,  ‘paper,  three  smaller  boxes  on  top  are  poorly  packed  and  improperly  marked. 

cigars,  and  cigarettes,  biscuits,  lard  and  cottonseed  oil,  besides  flour 
mills,  breweries,  tanneries,  etc. 

From  Lima,  a  trij)  over  the  Oroya  Itailway,  one  of  the  wonders  of 
the  world,  will  bring  one  to  the  mining  district,  of  which  the  (Vrro 
de  Pasco  Alining  Co.,  an  American  concern,  is  the  most  imjiortant 
enteiprise.  Practically  every  mineral  substance  is  found  in  Peru, 
and  the  deposits  of  gold,  silver,  and  co])per  are  ])robably  une(|ualed 
in  riebness  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

No  one  should  allow  himself  to  be  dissuaded  from  visiting  the  high 
table-land  in  Bolivia,  as  the  journey  can  be  accom])lisbed  without 
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difficulty  or  incoiivcnicncc,  and  the  sccnorv  is  such  as  to  amply  repay 
one  for  the  time  sjient. 

Leaving  the  boat  at  the  Mollendo,  the  train  will  be  taken  as  far  as 
Arequipa,  about  six  hours’  journey.  The  ra’'road  soon  begins  to 
enter  the  mountains,  and  before  long  a  wonderful  jiauorama  is  spread 
out  before  one.  Some  patches  of  vegetation  are  noticed  amongst 
the  dreary  brown  of  the  mountains,  their  greenness  being  accentu¬ 
ated  by  contrast  with  the  barren  nature  of  the  ground  in  which  they 
are  situated.  Fruits  and  flowers  flourish  in  the  soil  which  has  been 
irrigated,  and  it  is  surprising  to  be  able  to  ])urchase  luscious  oranges 


A  LOADED  LIGHTER  AT  ETEN,  PERU. 

This  type  of  lighter  is  used  in  many  ports  of  South  America  for  carrying  freight  from  vesseis  to 

the  docks. 

at  the  small  wayside  stop])ing  jilaces,  when  the  train  is  all  the  time 
passing  through  ap])arently  sterile  land. 

Arequipa  is  situatetl  7,000  feet  above  sea  level,  and  lies  near  the 
great  volcano,  Misti,  which  is  flanked  on  one  side  by  Chachana,  and 
on  the  other  by  Pichu-Pichu,  two  other  giants  of  the  Andes.  The 
rail  journey  may  be  continued  to  Juliaca  and  Puno,  and  from  the 
former  place  a  branch  line  runs  to  Cuzco,  tlie  ancient  capital  of  the 
Incas.  A  visit  to  this  place  is  naturally  fascinating  on  account  of  the 
many  monuments  and  relics  of  their  ancient  civilization.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  journey  to  Bolivia  may  be  immediately  continued  from  Puno 
by  steamer  across  Lake  Titicaca,  the  highest  navigable  body  of  water 
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of  considerable  size  in  the  world,  being  situated  at  an  elevation  of 
nearly  13,000  feet  above  sea  level.  One  of  the  curiosities  of  the  region 
is  the  “balsa,”  a  boat  made  entirely,  both  hull  and  sail,  of  rushes. 
Tills  type  of  boat  is  used  exclusively  on  the  waters  of  Lake  Titicaca. 
The  steamers  which  cross  the  lake  are  speeily,  clean,  and  well  ap¬ 
pointed.  They  were,  of  course,  ]nit  together  on  the  spot  and  the 
parts  conveyed  by  rail  from  the  coast,  although  some  were  even 
running  before  the  line  was  built,  necessitating  the  carrjdng  of  every¬ 
thing  on  mide  back.  At  this  immense  altitude  some  people  are 

affected  by  nose  _ 

bleeding,  head-  ^ 
aches,  and  a  seri- 

ous  tlifhculty  in  ' 

breathing. 

On  leaving  the 

(lottotl  ubou^  and 

In  a  few  hours  discuauging  goods  at  eten,  peru. 

the  city  of  La  Paz,  attention  is  railed  to  the  irregular  stacking  of  the  shovels.  Unless  sol- 
t  he  most  important  packed,  they  are  often  damaged  by  other  freight  piled  upon  them. 

in  the  country',  although  not  the  capital,  is  reached.  The  train  comes 
to  a  stop  at  a  lonely  station,  with  nothing  in  sight  but  an  expanse 
of  dusty  desert,  bounded  by  the  distant  snow-capped  mountains;  the 
steam  locomotive  is  here  detached  and  the  train  begins  its  journey  down 
the  steep  slope  into  the  city  conducted  by  a  trolley  car  at  each  end  to 
work  the  air  brakes,  the  locomotive  being  too  heavy  to  descend 
with  safety.  Immediately  after  turning  a  corner  on  leaving  the  trans¬ 
fer  point,  the  traveler  can  not  help  giving  vent  to  a  cry  of  amazement 
as  a  marvelous  panorama  is  suddenly  unfolded  before  his  eyes. 


THE  BAY  AT  VAM'AKAISO,  CHILE. 

Valparaiso  is  the  objective  point  of  aii  t'hilean  commerce.  Harbor  amt  dock  improvements  are 
now  under  way  at  a  cost  of  nearly 

The  men  on  some  feast  tlaj’s  adorn  themselves  witli  fantiistie  costumes 
and  masks,  and  will  march  through  the  streets  to  the  aceomitaniment 
of  the  weirdest  music.  The  llama  is  used  in  this  ])art  as  a  beast  of 
burden,  as  also  generally  throughout  the  Peruvian  and  Bolivian 
table-land. 

The  traveler  will  leave  this  Old-World  country  with  many  regrt'ts 
at  not  being  able  to  study  more  closely  the  local  customs  than  the 
limited  time  he  will  allot  to  it  on  a  business  tri])  will  allow,  and  direct 
his  way  to  the  more  c(*m])letely  modernized  Chile.  On  the  railroad 
journey  between  La  Paz  and  Antofagasta,  which  can  be  made  on  a 
sleeping  and  dining  car  train  once  a  week,  he  will  notice  evidences 


La  Paz  lies  in  a  hollow,  and  from  the  toj)  of  the  hill  the  whole  city 
appears  stretched  out  like  a  map  below  him;  the  red  and  white  of  the 
houses  is  surrounded  bj'  a  band  of  green  lields,  while  above  all  stretches 
the  mighty  section  of  the  Andes,  beginning  with  Illiinanni  and  cul¬ 
minating  in  the  distance  with  Sorata. 

The  city  has  a  great  charm  and  fascination  for  one  fresh  from  a 
more  northern  land,  the  queer  dresses  and  customs  of  native  Indians 
being  sure  to  excite  his  interest  to  a  high  degree;  the  short  and  volu¬ 
minous  skirts  of  the  women,  their  ornamental  high  shoes  and  hard 
white  “derby”  hats,  all  being  peculiar  to  this  ])art  of  tin*  world. 
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of  the  ftreat  mineral  wealtli  of  Bolivia,  and  will  jiass  the  borax  lakes 
and  the  nitrate  of  soda  works,  which  are  the  princijial  sources  of 
wealth  of  northern  Chile. 

Dnrinjjj  the  sea  voyage  from  Antofagasta  to  Valparaiso  calls  are 
made  each  day  at  the  coast  ports,  the  character  of  the  land  gradually 
increasing  in  fertility.  Valparaiso,  a  busy  and  important  town,  bears 
but  little  mark  of  the  earthquake  that  devastated  it  a  few  years  ago. 

A  short  ride  on  one  of  the  well-appointed  trains  of  the  State  Rail¬ 
road  brings  one  to  Santiago,  the  beautiful  and  interesting  capital  of 
the  Republic,  and  ])erhaps  the  most  typically  Latin-Ainerican  of  all 
the  large  cities  of  the  southern  continent.  Concepcion,  with  the 
rising  port  and  naval  base  of  Talcahuano,  is  a  good  center  for  visiting 
the  wealthy  and  prosperous  agricultural  district  of  southern  Chile, 
all  parts  of  which  are  quickly  reached  by  rail. 

The  immense  im])ortance  of  the  Chilean  market  to  the  American 
manufacturer  will  immediately  be  a])])arent  to  a  business  man  visiting 
the  country.  lie  will  recognize  the  necessity  of  catering  to  the 
special  demands  of  the  market,  and  will  be  especially  inqiressed  with 
the  justness  of  the  often-heard  complaints  of  bad  packing  and  marking 
of  cases.  One  perhaps  does  not  fully  appreciate  the  neetl  of  using 
really  strong  wood  to  form  packing  cases  until  one  has  actually 
watched  the  ojieration  of  discharging  cargo  at  any  of  the  jiorts  on 
the  west  coast  of  South  America.  As  practically  everything  is  dis¬ 
charged  into  lighters,  the  handling  the  goods  receive  is  very  severe, 
especially  in  a  heavy  swell,  which  seems  to  be  the  normal  condition 
of  an  average  Peruvian  or  Chilean  roadstead.  The  business  man  will 
also  have  a  chance  to  study  the  methods  of  handling  cargo,  and  if  he 
descend  into  the  ship’s  hold  will  readily  see  the  need  of  marking  cases 
more  clearh',  as  they  have  to  be  picked  out  by  an  uneducated  steve¬ 
dore,  by  the  dim  light,  possibly,  of  a  cluster  of  electric  lamps  sus- 
]iended  a  considerable  distance  from  them.  It  is  a  great  complaint 
that  American  cases  frequently  miss  their  port  of  destination,  as 
they  are  marketl  over  with  a  mass  of  unnecessary  words,  such  as  the 
name  and  address  of  the  New  York  shipper,  which  are  generally 
stenciled  over  the  cases  in  letters  as  large  as  those  used  for  the  name 
of  the  place  for  which  the  goods  are  bound.  Such  particulars  shoidd 
be  on  a  pasteboard  card  in  one  corner,  as  they  are  not  needed  after 
the  case  leaves  this  country. 

The  journey  to  Buenos  Aires  will  jirobably  be  undertaken  by  rail, 
as  it  is  possible  to  avail  oneself  of  the  tunnel  recently  opened  through 
the  Andes,  which,  although  adding  greatly  to  the  convenience  of 
the  journey  and  saving  the  long,  cold,  and  stormy  passage  via  the 
Strait  of  Magellan,  unfortunately  causes  one  to  miss  much  beautiful 
scenery.  The  railroad  traveler  is  also  deprived  of  a  sight  of  the 
statue  of  “Cristo  Redentor,”  which  was  erected  at  the  summit  of  the 
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Andes  Pass  when  Chile  and  Argentina  promised  to  maintain  everlast  - 
ing  peace. 

A  day’s  run  from  Mendoza  across  the  flat  cattle-raising  and  wheat¬ 
growing  plains  of  Argentina  brings  one  to  the  capital,  Buenos  Aires. 
This  cit}',  founded  in  1535  under  the  name  of  Santa  Maria  de  Buenos 
Aires,  on  account  of  the  salubrious  breezes  generally  jirevalent,  soon 
became  a  center  for  commerce.  For  a  time  a  smuggling  trade  was 
carried  on  through  it  in  the  way  of  handling  products  from  and  mer¬ 
chandise  tlestined  for  Argentina,  Chile,  and  even  southern  Peru, 
although  in  the  early  Spanish  days  such  trade  was  prohibited,  the 


DENTAL  OFFICE  AT  VALl’AUAISO,  CHILE. 

Throughout  the  cities  of  South  America  may  be  found  such  well  equipped,  up-to-date  dental  parlors. 


home  Government  attempting  to  force  a  concentration  of  all  busi¬ 
ness  in  Lima,  the  seat  of  the  viceroyalty.  Later  on  Buenos  Aires 
became  the  point  of  assembly  for  the  revolutionar}"  factions,  and 
has  alwa3’^s  since  come  to  the  forefront  in  any  advance  movement. 
At  the  present  day  it  is  the  largest  city  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere 
and  worthy*  of  comparison  with  any  in  the  world  in  point  of  modern¬ 
ness,  wealth,  and  business  activity. 

Its  splendid  docks  are  always  filled  with  numbers  of  large  steamers 
fljdng  the  flags  of  nearly  ever}"  maritime  nation  in  the  world,  although 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  are  almost  always  conspicuous  by  their  total 
absence. 
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Tlie  Aiuericiiu  luanufacturer  visiting  Argentina  will  linil  in  Buenos 
Aires  and  Uosario  two  thoroughly  up-to-date  towns  and  will  be 
amazed  at  seeing  what  enormous  (juantities  of  goods  are  imported 
through  them.  They  do  not  merel}'  e.vport  wheat  and  wool  and  buy 
plows  and  thrashing  machines;  they  offer  a  market  for  the  sale  of 
every  commodity  that  would  l)e  used  in  the  great  capital  cities  of  the 
Northern  Hemisphere. 

Montevideo,  the  flourishing  cai)ital  of  Uruguay,  can  be  reached  in 
a  few  hours  from  Buenos  Aires  either  by  river  steamer  or  ocean  liner, 
and  although  somewhat  overshadowed  by  proximity  to  the  larger 


DOCK  SCENE  .\T  BUENOS  AIRES,  ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

Buenos  Aires,  the  largest  port  in  South  America,  has  a  splendidly  developed  harbor  front,  equipped 
with  modern  docks,  wharves,  piers,  etc. 

city,  is  yet  an  up-to-date  and  well-tirranged  city  with  a  large  com¬ 
merce.  It  is  a  port  of  call  for  many  vessels  that  do  not  proceed  up 
the  river  to  Buenos  Aires  at  all. 

The  journey  northward  can  then  be  continued  from  Montevideo  by 
any  one  of  a  large  number  of  trans-Atlantic  steamers  as  far  as  Santos 
(the  principal  port  in  the  world  for  the  shipment  of  coffee),  and  from 
there  the  train  be  taken  to  Sao  Paulo. 

This  elegant  city  has  a  population  of  over  400,000,  is  an  excellent 
business  center,  and  on  account  of  its  considerable  elevation  above 
sea  level,  is  blessed  with  a  temperate  climate,  making  it  highly  desir¬ 
able  as  a  place  of  residence.  Close  by  is  a  large  museum  built  to 
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coinmemoriito  the  (lechinition  of  independence.  This  took  place  on 
the  7th  of  September,  1S22,  when  on  the  banks  of  the  little  river 
Ypiranga,  Don  Pedro  J.  exclaimed,  ‘Mndependencia  on  morte!”  and 
Brazil  without  lighting  became  an  independent  nation,  although  not 
until  1S89  was  the  Republic  formed. 

Sao  Paulo  is  a  good  ])oint  from  which  to  visit  the  great  coifee-pro- 
ducing  lands  in  the  interior  of  the  State.  Nearly  all  the  coifee  pro¬ 
duced  is  shipped  from  .bmdiahy  to  Santos  over  the  tracks  of  the  Sa(> 
Paulo  Railway,  although  this  line  itself  does  not  touch  a  single  plan¬ 
tation.  Two  Brazilian  roads,  the  ('ompanhia  Mogyana  and  the  ('om- 


VIEW  OF  HUTAFOCO,  KIO  DE  JAXEIUO,  HKAZIE. 

In  this  siKiion  of  the  city  of  Kio  do  Janeiro  arc  located  some  of  the  handsomest  residences  in  Brazil. 


panhia  Paulista,  bring  all  the  coffee  to  .lundiahy,  but  have  no  outlet 
to  the  coast.  The  range  of  hills  just  back  of  Santos  is  very  didicult  to 
surmount,  and  the  English  railroad  has  had  to  build  a  series  of  inclined 
planes  up  which  the  trains  are  hauled  by  wire  ropes  movetl  by  sta- 
tiomirv  engines.  The  earnings  of  the  railroad  have  been  very  large, 
as  it  handles  an  immense  (iiuintity  of  freight  iind  has  spent  little 
capital.  The  company  have,  therefore,  put  their  excess  earnings 
into  the  construction  of  unnecessarily  beautiful  tlepots  and  other 
improvements,  jis,  by  hvw,  if  their  profits  exceed  7  per  cent,  a  decrease 
in  rates  would  be  entailed. 

The  naturid  resources  of  the  States  of  Siio  Paido  jind  Minas  Geraes 
are  boundless,  to  say  nothing  of  the  territorA*  farther  inland  of  Goyaz, 
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ns  yot  but  little  oj)eiied.  The  climate  is  healthy,  the  people  fairly 
stroll"  ami  intellifjent ;  school  systems  are  heiii"  developed  and 
modern  conveniences  in  the  way  of  long-distance  telephones,  steam 
railroad  and  automohile  lines  are  tending  to  bring  the  people  into  a 
fuller  realization  of  their  ojiportunities.  Individual  enterjirise  by  a 
f(‘W  Americans  has  tleveloped  a  number  of  well-e(juipped  colleges 
scattered  over  various  parts  of  Brazil.  They  form  a  powerful  factor 
for  good  in  the  community  and  are  useful  as  a  medium  by  which 
the  Taitin  Americans  may  understaml  the  r(*al  attitude  of  this  country 
toward  the  other  20  Republics. 

The  manufacturer’s  representative  will  fiml  that  it  will  pay  him  not 
to  restrict  his  visit  to  the  citv  of  Sao  Paulo,  but  to  go  bv  rail  to  a 


STEAMSHIP  “RIO  I)K  JANEIRO”  AT  PERXAMBICO,  BRAZIL. 

The  “Rio  de  Janeiro’^  is  one  of  the  vessels  of  the  Lloyd  Brazileiro  Steamship  Company,  a  Brazilian 

company. 

number  of  interior  points.  In  ('urytiba,  Campinas,  and  Ribeirao 
Preto,  at  least,  there  are  many  merchants  who  import  directly  from 
Europe. 

From  Sao  Paulo  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  the  journey  may  be  made 
either  bv  rail  or  by  steamer  via  Santos.  If  by  the  latter  route,  the 
traveler  will  behold  a  marvelous  sight  on  entering  the  baj';  fantas¬ 
tically  shaped  mountains  surround  him  on  all  sides  in  bewildering 
abundance,  and  snugly  built  at  their  very  bases  lies  the  beautiful  city 
of  Rio,  the  present  ca])ital  of  the  Republic.  The  beauty  sjiots  and 
view])oints  in  this  earthly  paradise  are  so  numerous  that  one  passes 
by  without  troubling  to  stop  or  take  notice  of  panoramas  that  wouhl 
make  the  fortune  of  many  a  less  favored  locality.  Perhaps  the  best 
wav  to  see  Rio  is  bv  automobile,  as  the  roads  in  the  hills  are  excellent 
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and  admirably  suited  for  any  ])ower  of  car.  The  wonderful  view  of 
the  bay  and  surrounding  countr}'  which  is  obtained  from  the  to]i 
of  the  Corcovado  is  certainly  the  finest  thing  of  its  kind  in  the  world: 
the  peak,  which  is  2,270  feet  in  height  and  is  jieipendicular  for  1,500 
feet  on  the  southern  side,  is  ascendeil  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  summit 
by  an  electric  rack  railroad.  A  walk  along  the  magnificent  Avenida 
Central,  with  its  gorgeous  buildings  and  decorated  sidewalks,  out  to 
the  Avenida  Beira-mar,  a  promenade  five  miles  long  skirting  the  bay, 
is  a  revelation  to  one  who  takes  it  for  the  first  time.  The  gracefid 
layout  of  the  gardens  and  streets,  the  luxuriant  vegetation,  with  the 


SCKXi;  AT  THK  DOCKS  OF  FAKA,  BRAZIL. 

Bara  is  a  port  of  great  ooinmercial  and  industrial  activity.  Splendid  new  docks  are  now  in  proi'css 
of  construction. 

peaks  of  Tijuca,  Corcovado,  and  the  PtXo  d’Assucar  as  a  background, 
are  so  fascinating  that  one  never  tires  of  looking  at  them.  On 
account  of  natural  beauty,  Kio  can  not  be  overjiraised. 

Although  lacking  some  of  the  hustle  of  Buenos  Aires,  Kio  is  a  ver}’ 
important  market  and  distributing  center  for  a  great  tract  of  interior 
country.  A  long  line,  the  Central  Railroad,  takes  one  into  the  heart 
of  the  wealthy  estate  of  Minas  (ieraes.  Bello  Horizonte,  the  recently 
built  capital  of  this  State,  and  Juiz  de  Fora  are  modern  cities,  witli 
all  such  improvements  as  trolley  systems,  electric  light,  etc.  The 
great  gold  mine  of  the  St.  John  del  Key  Mining  Company,  the  Morro 
Velho  lode,  near  Bello  Horizonte,  is  well  worth  a  visit;  here  in  the 
heart  of  Brazil,  away  from  any  railroad,  is  an  up-to-date  plant 
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em])loyin<j  3,000  men.  The  mine  is  noted  as  beinj'  of  f^reat  depth; 
it  is  down  4,500  feet  from  the  level  of  the  entrance  tunnel,  and 
is  soon  expected  to  reach  a  full  mile. 

The  ports  on  the  northeast  coast  of  Brazil  should  be  visitetl  on 
leaving  Kio  de  Janeiro;  Bahia,  a  historic  place  long  occupied  by  the 
Dutch,  Maceio,  Pernambuco,  and  Parahyba  are  the  most  important. 
Cocoa,  sugar,  and  cotton  are  the  specialities  of  this  region.  The 
market  is  not  so  imjiortant  as  it  is  in  the  south. 

From  any  of  these  ports  connection  can  be  made  by  the  steamers  of 
the  Lloyd  Brasileiro  for  the  north  coast  and  Biver  Amazon  districts. 
By  visiting  Para  and  Manaos  something  may  be  seen  of  another  of 
Brazil’s  great  sources  of  wealth — the  rubber  industry.  Although 
most  travelers  will  not  care  to  penetrate  sufliciently  far  to  see  the 
“  seringeiros  ”  at  work,  the  cutting,  sorting,  and  packing  can  be  watched 
on  the  wharves  of  these  two  cities.  The  rubber  is  brought  down 
from  the  interior  by  small  steamboats,  which  load  up  for  the  return 
trip  with  almost  every  article  of  consumption  needed  by  the  people 
in  the  forests.  Practicall}'^  nothing  is  produced  up  there  and  the 
residents  import  almost  all  the}^  use  through  Para  and  Manaos. 
Both  these  cities  are  surprisingly  up  to  date  and  well  kept  and  fidly 
deserve  of  the  closest  attention  on  the  part  of  manufacturers  in 
this  country. 

On  his  return  home  the  traveler  will  look  upon  Latin  America 
with  a  new  feeling  of  respect  for  her  past  progress  and  of  hopeful 
expectation  for  the  future  in  store  for  her.  He  will  have  made, 
perhaps  not  an  intimate,  at  least  a  general  acquaintance  with  the 
peoples  inhabiting  the  countries  to  the  south  of  us,  and  will  have 
been  charmed  by  their  invariably  affable  and  engaging  manners, 
and  will  have  ceased  to  look  uj)on  them  as  principally  busy  in  hatch¬ 
ing  revolutions,  being  able  to  praise  instead  the  good  order  which 
is  everywhere  manifested  in  their  countries.  He  will  have  learned 
a  little  of  South  American  history  and  to  respect  the  memory  of 
such  men  as  Bolivar  and  San  Martin  and  to  marvel  at  the  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  average  North  American  concerning  the  great  liberators 
of  our  sister  Republics,  especially  after  finding  out  the  veneration 
in  which  Washington  and  Lincoln  are  held  all  over  South  America. 

Although  it  is  impossible  in  an  article  of  this  length  to  go  into  such 
detail  as  one  is  tempted,  it  is  hoped  it  may  give  one  a  rough  idea 
of  what  a  business  trip,  occupying  at  least  six  months,  would  mean 
in  the  territory  described.  Such  a  trip  would  be  profitable  in  itself 
to  all  who  interest  themselves  in  export  trade,  besides  opening  the 
eyes  to  the  immense  future  possibilities  latent  in  South  America, 
and  making  one  realize  that  the  best  guarantee  of  continued  friendly 
relations  and  peaceful  intercourse  between  nations  is  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  commerce. 


COKMOUANTS  ON  TIIK  GUANO  ISLANDS  OF  FEKU. 
Photographed  from  group  in  tlie  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York. 


ZOOLOGICAL  EXPLORA¬ 
TION  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA" 


TllEJiE  is  ii  saying  ciirreiit  in  C'ainula  that  “tlu*  twentieth 
eentnry  is  t'anada’s,"  and  wlien  one  considers  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  oil’ered  t)y  her  vast  unsettled  prairies  for  tlie 
raisin';  of  stock  and  "rowin*;  of  j;rain,  the  claim  is  no 
<loubt  well  foumled.  But  to  the  American  zoologist  there  can  be 
no  question  that  the  twentieth  century  is  South  America’s.  There, 
vast  unmapped  areas  await  the  naturalist  explorer,  while  the  animal 
life  of  comparatively  accessible  regions  is  still  but  imperfectly  known. 
It  is  true  that  l)oth  resident  ami  visitin';  zoolof;ists  have  already 
made  contributions  to  our  knowledj;e  of  the  South  American  fauna 
of  the  utmost  importance;  but  it  is  also  true  that  we  are  as  yet  lackin'; 
in  that  exact,  detailed  iidormation  on  which  j;eneralizations  in  mod¬ 
ern  science  are  based.  It  is  not  alone  that  we  have  many  new 
species  to  discover,  but  that  we  would  know  much  more  concernin'; 
the  distribution,  liahits,  and  economic  status  of  those  which  have 
already  lK*en  described. 

To  do  this  work  thoroughly  re<(uires  continuity  of  residence 
which  permits  of  con.secutive  observations  bein';  made  throughout 
the  year.  Thus  we  lind  that  .some  of  the  most  valuable  publications 
relatin';  to  the  South  American  fauna  have  been  issued  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernments,  univer-sities,  ami  .scientific  .societies  of  the  Republics 
composing  the  .southern  half  of  the  western  hemisphere. 

Nevertheless,  the  transient,  or  traveling  naturalist  can  at  least 
supply  data  which,  later,  may  be  elaborated  into  the  more  j)erfect 
whole.  Consequently,  everyone  who  has  at  heart  the  advancement  of 
a  general  knowledge  of  the  animal  life  of  tins  marvelously  rich  con¬ 
tinent  will  welcome  the  attention  now  being  given  to  it  by  North 
.\merican  zoologists,  who,  realizing  that  their  own  country  has  now 
little  to  oiler  the  pioneer  naturalist,  have  turned  their  faces  toward 
the  teeming,  virgin  forests  of  the  Tropics. 

Thus  we  lind  that  at  Panama,  the  United  States  National  Museum 
is  making  an  elaborate  biological  survey  of  the  Canal  Zone  to  estab¬ 
lish  an  accurate,  detailed  record  of  existing  conditions  for  comparison 
with  those  of  some  future  date  after  the  oceans  are  joined. 

In  the  Lower  Amazonian  region  Professor  J.  C.  Branner,  of  Leland 
Stanford  University,  with  si.x  a.ssistants,  will  conduct  zoological 

“By  Fr.vnk  M.  Ch.\pm.\x,  curator  of  ornithology  in  the  American  Museum  of  Nat¬ 
ural  History. 
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explorations  with  the  use  of  a  boat  tendered  by  the  Government  of 
Brazil. 

In  Trinidad,  Mr.  Stewardson  Brown,  of  tlie  Pbibulelpbia  Aead- 
eni}'  of  Seienees,  is  now  at  work,  bavin*;  sailed  fi-oni  New  York  on 
December  20,  1010. 

In  Venezuela,  Mr.  M.  A.  Carriker,  jr.,  re})resentinj;  both  the  Car¬ 
negie  Museum  of  l^ittsburg  and  the  American  Museum  of  New  York, 
after  a  season  on  the  up|)er  Orinoco,  is  now  in  the  field  near  Barsupii- 
meto.  Venezuela  also  claims  the  attention  of  Mr.  MTi.fr ed  II. 
().S(iooi),  of  the  Field  Museum  of  Cbicago,  who  sailed  from  New  York 
for  Maracaibo  on  Ib'ccunher  .31,  ItUO. 

In  tbeCauca  region  of  Colombia,  Mr.  MT  B.  Richardson,  represent¬ 
ing  the  American  Museum,  has  been  at  work  since  November,  1910, 
and  b(‘re  the  writi'r,  with  Mr.  Lons  Acassiz  Fuertes,  as  artist,  and 
Mr.  Leo  Mii.eer,  as  juejiarateur,  expects  to  join  him  in  .\pril  (»f  the 
present  3’ear. 

In  Ecuador,  Mr.  S.  N.  Rhoads,  of  Pbiladeljibia,  who,  with  Mr. 
Robert  Lem.mon  as  assistant,  sailed  from  New  York  on  danuary  21. 
1911,  proposes  to  work  along  the  line  of  the  railway  from  (luayaipiil 
to  Quito. 

Of  these  six  exjieditious,  1  may  be  permitted  to  speak  mon*  at 
length  of  the  one  .sent  out  by  the  Museum  with  which  1  am  connected 
and  of  which  1  have  the  honor  to  he  in  charge. 

It  has  in  view  two  distinct  hut  closely  related  objects.  First, 
it  is  proposed  to  make  thoroughly  re|)resentative  collections  of  the 
birds  and  mammals  of  the  regions  visited  as  contributions  to  both 
systematic  and  faunal  natural  history:  second,  .so  far  as  birds  are 
concerned,  it  is  projio.sed  to  present  to  the  public  a  summary  of  the 
information  gained  through  the  medium  of  what  we  have  termed 
“Habitat  Groups.”  Such  groups  are  composed  of  an  actual  fore¬ 
ground  in  which  the  vegetation  of  a  certain  locality  is  accurately 
reproduced  as  a  setting  or  acces.sory  to  the  birds  of  the  same  locality, 
and  to  this  is  joined,  so  skillfully  that  the  |)oint  of  contact  is  dillicult 
to  discover,  a  painted  background  or  panorama,  showing  the  countrA' 
beyond  that  which  is  representi'd  in  reality.  These  painted  back¬ 
grounds  are  from  1<S  to  2b  feet  in  length  and  10  feet  in  height.  They 
are  painted  from  nature  by  accomplished  artists  and  constitute  in 
themselves  exhibits  of  much  beaut}'  and  great  educational  value. 

Over  twenty  of  these  Habitat  (iroups,  illustrating  North  America 
and  its  bird  life,  have  already  been  placed  on  exhibition  in  the 
American  Museum,  where  they  have  been  so  universally  admired  and 
highly  commeiuled  as  a  novel  and  successful  method  of  jiresenting 
natural  history  facts,  that  through  the  generosity  of  friends  of  the 
Museum  means  have  been  jirovided  to  carry  on  this  work  in  the  more 
southern  part  of  our  hemisphere. 


I’lioloKraplicd  from  (,T0U|>  in  llii'  Ainnriciiti  Musimiiii  of  Natural  History,  New  York, 


BIKI)  LIFE  OF  THE  SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY,  CALIFOUNIA. 
Photographed  from  group  in  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History.  New  York. 
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Kield  studies  and  collections  have  already  been  made  from  which 
to  prepare  a  jtronp  of  birds  characteristic  of  the  tropical  jmrtions  of 
the  State  of  Vera  Crnz.  The  backjrronud  here  will  show  Orizaba  with 
its  crown  of  everlasting  snow  and  thus  constitute  an  effective  lesson 
in  the  distribution  of  life  as  it  is  controlled  by  altitude. 

The  second  group  in  this  series  is  designed  to  depict  a  scene  in 
Coloml)ia  from  a  point  which  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  expedition 
above  mentioned  to  select. 

Later  it  is  planned  to  represent  the  bird  life  of  the  high  Andes  in 
Lcuador  or  Perti,  the  pampas  of  Argcuitina,  the  forests  of  the  Amazon, 
and  of  other  natural  life  areas  in  South  America. 

Such  exhibits  have  a  far-reaching  influence  as  a  means  of  presenting 
in  pojndar,  attractive,  and  adequate  form  the  more  important  and 
significant  results  of  the  zoologists’  researches. 

While  the  field  naturalist,  therefore,  may  apparently  be  engaged 
solely  in  tbe  pursuit  of  bis  own  special  branch  of  science,  he  is  accumu¬ 
lating  information  which,  properly  presented,  will  broaden  and  unify 
the  interests  of  the  world  at  large,  and  at  the  same  time  he  is  forming 
with  his  co-workers  in  other  lands  those  delightfnl  associations  which, 
rising  above  all  differences  of  race  and  language,  create  a  mutual 
understanding  and  good-fellowship  between  men  of  kindred  tastes. 


ENGINEERING  PROBLEMS 
AND  THEIR  BEARING  ON 
TRADE  '/ 


MK.  Klmkk  J^.  CoKTiiKi.L,  who  has  hocn  coniuTtod  for  tlio  last 
forty-five  years  with  iiii])ortant  enj^ineerini;  works  in  Latin 
America,  has  prepared  for  tlie  Bulletin  a  list  of  impor¬ 
tant  en^ineerinj;  j)rol)lems  and  ])oints  out  their  sii^nilicance 
and  hearing  upon  the  trade  of  these  countries.  Mr.  Coutiiell 
is  ])erhaps  the  best  infonned  man  in  the  country  on  matters  of  this 
kind,  and  has  ])ersonally  conducted  and  assisted  in  the  execution  of 
various  works  in  Mexico,  (luatemala,  Ihinama,  Colombia,  Brazil, 
Arfjentina,  and  Chile.  His  list  embraces  the  following  projects: 

“Tampico,  where  the  Barra  works,  of  which  I  had  charge,  deepened 
the  channel  from  S  feet  to  2S  feet  and  immediately  reduced  the 
freight  rates  from  Luro])e  to  the  entire  interior  of  Mexico  33  per 
cent. 

“  Teliuautcpec,  where  Captain  Eads  and  myself  had  hoped  to  carry 
.ships  across  from  the  (lulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  vice 
verm,  hut  is  now  a  railway  trade  route  of  great  importance,  with  ter¬ 
minals  capable  of  handling  an  immense  transisthmian  trailic,  and  it 
is  doing  it  and  will  continue  to  carry  what  is  naturally  tributary  to 
that  route  even  on  the  completion  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

“The  I'rans'tsthttnan  Route,  across  (Guatemala,  which  is  of  great 
importance  and  advantage  to  that  pro.sperous  country. 

“The  Panama  Canal,  which,  through  the  courtesy  of  Colonel  (h)E- 
Tii.vLS,  the  chairman  of  the  Commission,  1  have  recently  examined. 
1  can  not  speak  too  highly  of  the  splendid  management  and  the  pros¬ 
pects  of  an  early  opening  of  this,  one  of  the  most  important  maritime 
canals  of  the  world. 

'AVhen  we  consider  that  Valparaiso  is  on  about  the  same  merulian 
as  New  York,  the  advantage  of  this  canal  to  the  entire  west  coast  of 
South  America  will  he  appreciated,  and  1  may  say  the  advantage  to 
the  entire  eastern  coast  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  as  well  as 
a  linking  of  New  York  and  New  Orleans  with  San  Francisco  and  Van¬ 
couver,  and  the  entire  East  with  the  west  coast  of  North  America. 
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“  rhe  com^tructioti  of  tlu*  linos  hij  water  and  rail  from  liarranquiUa  to 
Bogota,  l)riii<i:in<;  the  ‘rroait  oentrail  tahlehuuls  of  Colombhi  to  Puerto 
Colombia. 

“The  proposed  opening  of  the  barra  at  Boea  de  Ceidzas  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Miigdelena  River,  which  a  syndieate  in  I.,ondon  is  now  arrang¬ 
ing  for,  through  eompetent  Knglish  engineers — a  ])rojeet  which  I  have 
had  in  charge  with  former  conce.ssionnaires  for  many  years.  This 
very  feasible  undertaking  will  give  at  least  10  meters  dejith  over  that 
bar,  so  that  with  adeapiata'  port  facilities  at  Barranciuilla  large  ocean 
vessels  will  be  enabled  to  reach  that  river  port.  This  will  greatly 
reduce  the  cost  of  transportation  to  the  interior  of  Colombia. 

“  'riiere  is  no  reason  why  the  mouth  of  the  great  Orinoeo  should  not  be 
similarly  treated,  to  open  up  to  deep-draft  vessels  this  great  river 
basin  of  Venezuela,  and  the  Bssequibo  ought  to  have  a  similar  treat¬ 
ment  and  open  up  British  (luiana  to  ocean  vessels  of  deep  draft. 

“Coming  to  Para  and  Manaox,  on  the  Amazon,  the  old  saying  that 
■facilities  increase  business’  is  already  verified  at  the  new  port  of 
Para  —for  the  (piay  recently  constructed  is  already  overcrowded  with 
the  navigation  that  seeks  this  port. 

“Seventeen  hundred  miles  above  it  is  a  work  of  construction  of 
‘2()()  miles  of  railway  to  link  Para  with  La  Paz,  in  the  center  of  Bolivia, 
and  the  immense  river  systems  above  the  Falls  of  the  Madeira  with 
the  lower  Amazon — the  natural  outlet  for  half  a  million  scpiare  miles 
of  Bolivia  and  Matto  (Irasso  to  the  world. 

“  I  consider  this  as  the  greatest  field  for  enterprise  and  trade  at 
present  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  world. 

“/Vrau/afu/ce,  where  extremely  important  port  works  on  a  large  scale 
are  now  under  construction,  and  where  in  a  few  years  the  largest  ships 
may  do  their  l)usiness  at  sjilendid  (piays  now  being  built. 

“Bahia. — The  same  may  be  said  of  this  jxu  t,  and  in  both  cases  great 
districts  raising  under  a  genial  sun  and  in  a  rich  soil  the  agricultural 
products  that  the  temperate  zone  must  look  to  the  Tropics  to  furnish. 

“At  Bio  Janeiro  the  Federal  (lovernment  is  building  a  splendid  port 
in  this  superb  harbor,  which  will  enable  all  the  imjiortant  commerce 
of  this  eapital  city  to  be  handled  at  a  (|uay  provided  with  the  very 
best  faeilities  for  handling  and  earing  for  eargo. 

“Santos,  at  the  present  finest  j)ort  in  lirazil,  where  into  it  is  poured 
theeoffee  of  the  great  State  of  Sao  Paulo  for  shipment  to  the  Cnited 
States  and  Kurope. 

“ Paranagtia,  to  be  improved  to  admit  the  largest  ocean  vessels  and 
handle  the  products  of  the  State  of  Parana. 

“San  Franeiseo.—\  line  natural  harbor  and  where  the  jilans  have 
been  made  for  a  first-class  port  to  be  the  terminus  of  an  east  and  west 
line  reaching  the  Iguazu  on  the  Alto  Parana  and  thence  to  Asuncion, 
the  capital  of  Paraguay,  on  the  Paraguay  River. 


DR.  ELMER  L.  CORTHELL, 

IMetnber  United  States  Government  Board  Permanent  International  Commission  of  Navigation 

Congresses. 
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R'lo  (riaiide,  band  aiul  port,  now  iiiuler  const  met  ion  to  incroase  the 
Oeptli  on  the  bar  from  1 1  feet  to  83  feet,  by  the  same  methods  as  those 
followed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Panueo  at  Tampico. 

“This  work  and  the  port  tt)  he  built  with  the  same  depth  for  the 
largest  ocean  vessels  will  open  to  the  world  the  progressive  State  of 
liio  Grande  do  Sul  and  its  railroad  system  of  2, .500  kilometers,  now 
shut  in  by  this  obstructive  barra. 

“  Montei'uho,  where  the  brave  little  iiepublic  of  rruguay  is  spend¬ 
ing  large  sums  to  make  a  port  eipial  to  anv. 

“  Buenos  Aires. — ^Vhat  shall  1  say  of  this,  the  greatest  port  of  South 
America  in  respect  of  magnitude  of  commerce — a  port  of  wonderfid 
growth,  distancing  in  its  rapidity  that  of  any  port  of  the  world ! 

“When  the  plans  for  the  existing  port  works  were  made,  in  1885, 
050,000  tons  of  entrances  and  clearances  was  all  the  city  could  boast 
of.  The  plans  were  made  to  accommodate  comfortably  2,000,000 
tons  and  the  projectors  were  considered  extravagant.  It  now  uncom¬ 
fortably  has  to  accommodate  nearly  12,000,000  tons. 

Bahia  Blanca,  where  the  railroads  and  the  Government  have  built 
important  ports  and  established  adequate  commercial  and  naval 
facilities. 

“On  tlie  Pacific  coast,  (’Idle  is  preparing  for  a  suitable  naval  port 
and  dock  at  Talcahuano  and  a  safe  commercial  port  at  Valparaiso, 
and  all  the  way  up  the  coast  in  Chile,  Peru,  and  Ecuador  the  rail¬ 
ways  that  ambitiously  climb  the  .tVndes  to  get  down  into  Bolivian 
valleys  and  table-lands  and  the  eastern  slo])es,  that  send  their  waters 
to  the  Amazon,  are  all  helping  out  the  trade  of  these  extensive  regions 
of  fertile  soil  and  rich  in  minerals. 

“The  new  railway  across  the  Andes  between  ('bile  and  Argentina  is 
already  modifying  and  inspiring  new  trade  routes,  and  ocean  routes 
are  changing  in  conseipience. 

“This  and  the  Panama  Canal  will  modify  the  ocean  business  of  the 
world  and  ])rove  grandly  beneficent  to  humanity  and  especially  of  the 
7(),00(),0()()  inhabitants  of  Latin  America. 

“lAuiving  now  the  coasts  for  a  moment  and  the  facilities  for  ocean 
traffic,  a  word  should  be  said  about  the  extraordinary  development 
and  coordination  t)f  the  railway  systems  of  the  central  parts  of 
southern  South  America — changes  which  have  come  so  rajndly  that 
it  is  difficult  to  follow  them. 

“The  time  is  fast  approaching  when  this  great  central  district  is  to 
experience  a  development  greater  than  took  place  when  the  trans¬ 
continental  lines  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  invaded  those 
great  western  regions  of  almost  unknown  territory. 

“I  refer  to  Bolivia  and  Matto  Grasso — the  great  State  of  Brazil, 
a  region  of  more  than  half  a  million  square  miles — rich  in  all  that 
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makes  a  coimtn'  jii'cat  dI'  possible  a<irieultural  and  jnineral  i)r()(luets 
and  a  kindly,  luadtliy  eliniate. 

“  The  limzll  h*(iUu'(nj  on  the  east  is  n‘ally  t}u‘  cleariiif;  Jionse  for  tlie 
Mogypana,  the  Paulista.  t)ie  Sorocabana,  tlie  Sao  Paulo,  and  Kio 
(Jrande,  tlie  Kio  Clrande  do  Sid  system,  and  tlie  proposed  line  from 
San  Franeiseo  to  tlie  Ifiuazu. 

“The  limzilUnt  Xortinrestirii ,  connectin';  with  it  and  reaeliinj;  to 
C'orumba  on  the  Para<;uay  Kiver,  and  all  of  this  lindin<;  its  outlets  to 
the  seaboard  at  Santos,  Paramiftna,  San  Franeiseo,  and  Kio  Grande 
do  Sul. 

“  Keaehin*;  from  Ar<;entina,  that  Government  will  no  doubt  eventu¬ 
ally  reach  Tii|)i7.a  in  Bolivia,  and  there  eomu'et  with  the  southern 
line  of  the  Bolivian  Railway  from  La  Paz. 

“  Extendin';  over  the  mountains  from  the  Paeilie  coast  down  into 
the  valleys  and  table-lands  of  Bolivia  are  the  Antofa<;asta  Sucre, 
La  Paz  line,  the  Arica  La  Paz,  and  the  Mollendo  (in  Peru)  Juliaca 
La  Paz  line,  and  then  as  the  Ganglion  of  all  these  is  the  Bolivian  Rail¬ 
way,  now  linked  with  the  Antofa<;asta  line. 

“  From  this  central  system  a  line  is  to  be  built  from  La  Paz  via 
('oripata  to  the  head  of  navipition  on  the  Beni,  which  will  by  its 
steamboat  navij;ation  connect  with  the  Madeira  and  Mamore  Rail¬ 
way  and  reach  Para  at  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon,  and  so  out  to  the 
world. 

“  From  the  center  of  Bolivia  the  Bolivian  Eastern  is  ])rojected,  ex¬ 
tendin';  from  La  Gruz  to  Puerto  Suarez,  near  Gorumba,  the 
western  terminus  of  the  Brazilian  Northwestern.  So,  ‘;enerally 
speaking.  La  Paz  will  eventually  be  linked  on  the  northeast  with 
Ihira,  on  the  east  with  Rio  dedaneiro  and  Santos,  on  the  .south  with 
Buenos  Aires,  on  the  west  with  Val|)araiso,  Antofagasta,  Arica,  and 
Mollendo,  uniting  for  their  common  benefit  and  for  the  highest  civili¬ 
zation  (for  the  railroad  is  the  great  civilizer),  Peru,  Glide,  Argentina, 
and  Brazil  with  La  Paz,  capital  of  Bolivia,  as  the  central  radiating 
point. 

“Gan  anyone  jioint  to  a  situation  anywhere  in  the  world  and  in 
bistoiy  more  favorable  for  enterprise,  industry,  and  commerce  than 
the  fortuitous  conditions  existing  in  the  central  regions  of  soutbern 
South  America,  or  to  a  country  more  destined  to  a  great  develop¬ 
ment  than  the  hitherto  isolated  Republic  of  Bolivia? 

“  However,  it  is  not  only  in  these  countries  that  great  developments 
are  occurring,  but  also  in  that  wonderful  country  in  the  south- 
Argentina.  Witness  the  railway  development  that  the  National 
Government  is  now  engaged  in  by  radical  construction,  reaching 
through  long  lines  of  new  roads  remote  ilistricts  on  the  Gran  Ghaco 
and  in  Patagonia. 
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“The  Great  Southern  is  also  I’eelinj;  its  way  across  a  low  pass  to 
('hile.  A  decided  enlarfjeiuont  of  the  port  of  Buenos  Aires  is  bein*' 
prepared  for — a  ship  canal  from  it  to  the  Parana  de  las  Palmas;  irri¬ 
gation  and  drainage,  and  river  ports  are  proceeding  on  a  large  scale. 

“  Tlie  capital  of  Paraguay  will  soon  he  joinetl  to  Buenos  Aires  by  the 
Paraguay  Central — now  being  made  standard  guage  and  reaching  the 
Alto  Parana  at  Encarnacion — thence  across  the  river  by  car  ferry, 
thence  by  railroad  now  being  completed  to  Santo  Tome  on  the  Uru¬ 
guay  River,  thence  l)v  the  Argentine  Northeastern,  Argentine  East¬ 
ern,  and  Entre  Rios  Railroads,  all  now  in  one  system,  to  Ibicuv,  on  the 
Parana,  and  thence  l)y  a  car  ferryboat,  carrying  3  tracks  and  23 
loaded  cars,  ,55  miles  to  Zarate  on  the  Parana  de  las  Palmas,  and 
thence  by  rail  to  Buenos  Aires.  Probably  within  a  year  one  can  go 
from  Asuncion  to  Buenos  Aires  without  changing  cars. 

“  1  have  thus  hastily  and  roughly  sketclied  some  of  the  leading  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  work  now  going  on  in  Ijatin-America,  tending  to  its 
remarkalile  development  and  showing  what  the  engineer  and  railway 
man  is  doing  for  the  promotion  of  trade  and  to  unite  the  countries 
of  J./atin  America  and  bring  them  into  closer  commercial  relations 
witli  each  other  and  the  rest  of  the  world.” 


RECEPTION  OF  THE  MIN 
ISTER  FROM  PANAMA  :- 


OX  February  4.  1911 ,  Dr.  Belisakio  Pohka.s.  who  succeeds  Sr. 

C’oxsTAXTixt)  C’.  Akosemexa  as  Minister  of  Panama,  was 
oliicially  received  by  President  Taft. 

In  presenting  bis  crtalentials  as  Envoy  Extraordinary  ami 
Minister  Plenip<»tentiaiy*  of  las  country  to  the  United  States,  Doctor 
PoKRAS  spoke  as  follows: 

■Mr.  I’kesii>e\t:  1  have  the  honor  to  i)laee  in  your  hands  the  letter  which  accredits 
me  as  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  near  the  (Joverninent  over 
which  Your  Excellency  so  worthily  presides,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  letter  of  recall 
of  my  })redeces.sor,  Sr.  Ako.semen-a. 

The  object  of  my  mission  is  to  maintain  and,  if  po.ssible,  enhance  the  cordial  relations 
of  friendship  which  happily  tie  our  two  (iovernments.  The  ccdo.s.sal  work  of  the  canal 
enclaved  in  the  heart  of  iny  country  im])arts  an  exce])tional  character  to  the  bonds  of 
friendship  and  interests  existin*;  between  this  "reat  and  powerful  Keiuiblic  and  mine. 

To  the  )>resence  of  Americans  there  we  are  indebted  for  the  stable  peace,  progress 
that  is  already  apparent,  and  true  and  legitimate  liberties.  Hut  apart  from  this  great 
boon  we  are  blessed  with  the  canal  work  itself  -in  which  we  are  ))articipants.  This 
blessing  ])laces  upon  tis  very  weighty  resjxinsibilities.  by  rea.son  of  our  enviable  geo¬ 
graphical  and  commercial  situation,  of  the  fertility  and  easy  accessibility  of  onr  terri¬ 
tory;  but  this  is  the  very  cau.se  which  cr(*ates  a  manner  of  solidarity  that  tightens  our 
bonds  with  this  country  and  .safeguards  our  destinies. 

This  plainly  simplifies  my  mission  very  greatly,  and  1  shall  spare  no  effort  to  fulfill 
it  in  every  way. 

May  it  ])lease  you  to  n'ceive  the  greeting  I  bring  from  the  President  of  the  Republic 
of  Panama.  He  has  directed  me  to  expre.ss  to  you  the  sentiments  of  cordial  friendshi]> 
and  lively  interest  he  clu-rishes  for  the  American  Government  and  people.  My 
personal  .sentiments  are  no  less  sincere  and  lively.  Fervent  are  my  wishes  for  your 
[>ersonal  ha|)pines.s  and  for  the  realization  of  all  the  ideals  of  the  American  people. 

In  reply,  President  Taft  made  the  following  remarks: 

Mr.  Minister:  I  am  glad  to  welcome  you  to  Washington  and  to  receive  from  your 
hands  the  letter  whereby  you  are  accredited  as  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  of  Panama  near  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  Your  knowl¬ 
edge  of  our  institutions  and  the  acquaintance  which  you  made  with  our  people  during 
your  former  visits  to  this  country  make  you  doubly  acceptable  in  this  quality. 

As  you  rightfully  remark,  the  relations  between  the  United  .States  and  Panama  are 
peculiar,  ba.sed  as  they  are  in  a  large  measure  on  the  part  each  has  taken  and  the  interest 
each  will  have  in  the  great  interoceanic  waterway  so  soon  to  be  an  accomplished  fact. 
The  Government  and  jieople  of  the  United  States  can  therefore  take  none  but  a 
lively  and  keen  interest  in  all  that  affects  the  welfare  of  the  Republic  of  Panama. 
Ita  future  is  necessarily  a.s.«ociated  with  that  of  the  United  States,  who.se  assistance  in 
all  rightful  ways  it  may  confidently  expect  in  the  maintenance  of  its  stability  and  in 
the  promotion  of  its  development  and  prosperity.  Therefore  it  is  pleasing  to  note 
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the  a.ssuranee  which  you  give  that  the  Republic  of  I’aiiaina  does  not  fail  to  recognize 
its  own  obligations  and  responsibilities  of  cooperation  in  its  relations  with  the  United 
States 

I  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  your  aim  and  endeavor  to  maintain  the  good  under¬ 
standing  which,  since  the  indeiiendence  of  Panama,  has  existed  between  it  and  the 
United  States  and  to  make  even  more  cordial,  if  that  be  jiossible,  their  friendly 
relations. 

I  thank  you  for  your  personal  good  wishes,  and  should  be  glad  if  you  will  be  so  good 
as  to  convey  to  the  President  of  Panama  the  expression  of  my  high  appreciation  of  the 
friendly  sentiments  to  which  you  give  utterance  on  his  jiart,  and  the  assurance  of  the 
like  feelings  which  1  entertain  for  him  and  for  the  Government  and  jieople  of  Panama. 

I  shall  take  an  early  occasion  of  making  to  the  President  of  Panama  in  writing  due 
acknowledgment  of  the  letter  of  recall  of  your  predeces.sor. 


POSSIBILITY  OF  AN  INTEP- 
CONTINENTAI  PAII  ROAD 
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Tiff  Pan  AnuM-ican  Railway,  sonietinu's  known  as  tlu‘  Intoi- 
contiiu'ntal  Railway,  will  surely  bo  const inotod.  This 
may  not  happen  in  the  next  10  years,  but  within  a  score 
of  years  it  should  be  possible  to  "o  all  the  way  from 
New  York  C'it}'  to  Rio  de  daneiro,  Hueuos  Aires,  and  Santia<;o  by 
rail.  Tlie  completion  of  such  a  road  would  literally  bind  together 
the  nations  of  America  not  only  with  bands  of  steel  but  with  ties 
of  fijreater  friendship.  There  is  no  influence  in  the  world  that  tends 
so  much  to  develop  comity  amonj;  countries  as  facilities  for  traveliiifj: 
and  visitin"  back  and  forth.  The  Pan  American  Railway  will 
probably  never  be  laid  down  and  owned  by  any  one  company  of  a 
.single  nationality.  There  are  almost  insurmountable  dilliculties  in 
achieving  this.  The  difference  in  national  laws  of  the  many  States 
through  which  it  would  pass,  tlie  varying  rules  for  administration  of 
companies  and  determining  of  passenger  and  freight  rates,  and 
finall}',  the  enormous  cost,  woidd  seriously  interfere.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  no  valid  reason  why  the  many  different  systems  that 
are  now  running  or  being  built  in  the  countries  reaching  from  Mexico 
south  to  Argentina  and  Chile  should  not  be  eventually  linked.  In 
fact,  excellent  progress  is  being  made  in  this  direction  already. 

Many  practical  railroad  men  advance  the  argument  that  there  can 
not  be  a  successfid  intercontinental  railway  bt'cause  few  if  any  pas¬ 
sengers  will  wish  to  juake  a  long,  tiresome,  and  dusty  journey  by 
land  when  they  can  go  so  (piickly  and  comfortably  by  fast  steamers. 
They  also  contend  that  it  w<ndd  not  tlo  a  successful  through  freight 
business,  because  no  extended  line  of  this  character  coidd  give  any 
such  low  freight  rates  as  could  the  steamships.  Both  the  asser¬ 
tions  as  to  passengers  and  freight  may  be  true,  but  it  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  to  contend  that  these  through  conditions  woidd  in  any  way 
interfere  with  the  success  of  the  railway.  The  local  trallie,  the 
exchange  of  travel  between  different  countries,  and  the  readiness 
with  which  tourists  could  make  the  entire  journey,  visiting  each 
country  in  turn  and  stopping  as  they  thought  best,  would  provide 
abundant  passenger  business,  while  at  the  same  time  the  exchange  of 
commodities  between  two  adjoining  countries  or  between  neighbor¬ 
ing  countries  woidd  supply  the  necessary  freight.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion  it  also  must  be  remembered  that  whereas  steamships  only 
touch  the  coasts  of  various  countries,  the  intercontinental  railway, 
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with  its  hranclios,  would  cover  their  interiors  when^  are  to  he  found 
considerable  ])oj)ulati<»n,  prosperous  towns,  aixl  natural  develop¬ 
ment  of  farms,  mines,  etc.,  which  make  tradic  for  railway  systems. 

A  survey  of  the  present  situation  proves  that  the  Pan  American 
Kailway  is  much  nearer  achievement  than  most  persons  suppose. 
It  is  now  possible  to  <10  practically  all  the  way  from  Xew  York  to 
(iuatemala  Pity  by  rail.  There  are  short  lines  in  Salvador,  Nicaragua, 
ami  Costa  Kica  which  will  eventually  join  terminals.  Already  a 
railroad  extending  through  a  large  section  of  Panama,  from  David 
to  Ihinama  City,  has  been  surveyed  and  the  beginning  of  construc¬ 
tion  is  not  far  away.  In  Colombia  there  has  not  been  much  new 
construction  that  would  be  |)art  of  the  Pan  American  system,  but 
new  lines  are  being  contemplated  and  linanced.  In  Ecua<lor  railroad 
connections  already  exist  between  (luayacjuil,  the  port,  and  Quito, 
the  capital.  A  good  part  of  this  line  would  be  the  trunk  system  of 
the  intercontinental  railway.  In  Peiu,  the  road  from  Cusco  south 
to  Lake  Titicaca,  and  the  road  in  Bolivia  from  Lake  Titicaca  south 
to  the  capital.  La  Paz,  and  then  running  south  into  Chile,  would 
form  important  links  in  the  Pan  American  syst(*m.  A  new  longi¬ 
tudinal  line  is  already  under  construction  in  Chile,  and  a  road  which 
reaches  from  the  heart  of  Bolivia  south  through  Argentina  to  Buenos 
Aires  is  nearly  completed.  Transcontinental  railways  from  Bolivia  to 
Brazil,  Paraguay,  and  rruguay  are  also  under  partial  construction 
in  the  form  of  new  roads  running  into  undeveloped  sections  of  that 
part  of  the  world. 

Each  International  Conference  of  American  Kej)ublics  which  has 
been  held  during  the  last  20  years  has  adopted  resolutions  strongly 
in  favor  of  the  Pan  American  Railway,  and  the  sentiment  of  men 
both  in  the  ollicial  and  business  life  of  all  the  Republics  is  strongly 
in  favor  of  it.  That  its  realization,  therefore,  is  not  far  away  must 
be  an  admitted  fact.  The  only  serious  obstacles  in  the  wa}'  are 
engineering  dillicuities  through  the  Andes  Mountains,  but  greater 
triumphs  over  nature  than  those  recpiiied  have  already  been  achieved 
in  the  Andes  themselves  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  With,  there¬ 
fore,  capital  ami  international  cooperation,  this  linking  together  of  the 
American  Republics  should  become  a  reality  and  not  remain  a  ilream. 


The  Buccaneers  in  the  West  Indies  in  the  XVn  Century.  By  t'.  11.  HAUiNti.  With 
maps  and  illustrations.  Pp.  298.  New  York.  E.  P.  Di’ttox  Co. 

The  aim  and  object  of  this  volume,  which  as  the  author  jttits  it — 

is  not  only  to  give  a  narrative,  according  to  the  most  authentic,  available  sources,  of  the  more  brilliant 
e.xploits  of  the.se  sea  rovers,  but  what  is  of  greater  interest  ami  importance,  to  trace  the  policy  pursued  toward 
them  by  the  Knglish  and  French  Governments, 

is  a  prai.seworthy  one,  and,  while  we  are  grateful  for  the  new  sources  of  information  to 
which  he  ititroduces  us,  we  can  not  but  re>;ret  that  the  book  is  not  more  complete 
and  more  evenly  balanced. 
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Illustrations  from  old  wood  engravings  appearing  in  John  Masefield’s  “Gn  the  Spanish  Main.” 

Hitherto  most  of  our  knowledge  regarding  the  buccaneers,  also  known  as  freebooters 
by  the  Dutch  and  flibustiers  by  the  French,  but  characterized  as  pirates,  ladrones, 
and  demonios  by  the  Spaniards,  has  been  derived  from  such  traditiftnal  sources  as 
Exque.melix,  himself  a  buccanneer,  and  from  Dampier,  Wafer,  and  certain  con¬ 
temporary  missionary  writers  then  resident  in  the  West  Indies.  But  the  author  of  the 
present  work,  not  satisfied  with  these  sources,  has  had  recourse  to  the  manuscripts  and 
state  jtapers  in  various  English  and  French  archives,  and  Government  officers,  as  well 
as  to  a  number  of  recently  published  works  which  throw  new  light  on  the  exploits  of  the 
corsairs  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  secret  relations  between  them  and  their  respec¬ 
tive  Governments,  and  the  motives  which  actuated  them  in  their  long  warfare  against 
the  Spaniards  in  the  West  Indies  and  on  terra  firma 
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The  followin';  account  of  the  buccaneers,  whose  operations  extended  over  the  jrreater 
part  of  a  century,  and  who  after  their  suppression  by  the  treaty  of  Ryswick  in  1697 
became  pirates,  who  flew  at  every  fla"  from  Peru  to  Guinea  and  Malabar,  f;ives  a  good 
idea  of  the  character  of  the  reckless  and  ruthless  adventurers  who  were  so  Ion;;  the 
Bcourpe  of  the  lands  washed  by  the  Caribbean — men  to  whom  pillage  was  a  lawful  occu¬ 
pation  and  to  whom  Spanish  plate  fleets  were  the  legitimate  guerdons  of  dare-devilism 
and  piratical  strategy  unlike  anything  of  its  kind  recorded  in  the  annals  of  our  race: 

They  were  desperate  men,  accustomed  to  livinR  at  sea  with  no  trade  l)Ut  luirnint;  and  plunderinj;,  and 
unlikely  to  take  orders  from  any  but  stronger  and  faster  frigates.  Nor  was  this  condition  of  affairs  sur¬ 
prising  when  we  consider  that  in  the  seventeenth  centurj-  there  flowed  from  Europe  to  the  West  Indies 
adventurers  from  every  class  of  society;  men  doubtless  often  endowed  with  strong  personalities,enterpris- 
ing  and  intrepid;  but  often,  too,  of  mediocre  intelligence  or  little  education,  and  usually  without  either 
money  or  scruples.  They  included  many  who  had  revolted  from  the  narrow  social  laws  of  European 
countries  and  were  disinclined  to  live  peaceably  within  the  l>oundsof  any  organized  society.  Many,  too, 
had  lielonged  to  rel>ellious  political  factions  at  home,  n.en  of  the  better  classes,  who  were  banished  or  who 
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emigrated  in  order  to  keep  their  heads  upon  their  shoulders.  In  France  the  total  exhaustion  of  public  and 
private  fortune  at  the  end  of  the  religious  wars  disposed  many  to  seek  to  recoup  themselves  out  of  the 
mmense  colonial  riches  of  the  Spaniards;  while  the  disorders  of  the  Rebellion  and  the  Commonwealth  in 
England  caused  successive  emigrations  of  I’uritans  and  Loyalists  to  the  newer  England  l)eyond  the  seas. 
.\t  the  close  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War,  too,  a  host  of  French  and  English  adventurers,  who  had  fattened 
upon  Geniiany  and  her  misfortunes,  were  left  without  a  livelihood,  and  doubtless  many  resorted  to  enu- 
gration  as  the  sole  means  of  continuing  their  life  of  freedom  and  even  of  license.  Coming  to  the  West  Indies 
these  men,  so  various  in  origin  and  character,  hoped  soon  to  acquire  there  riches  which  they  lost  or  coveted 
at  home,  and,  their  expectations  deceived,  they  often  broke,  in  a  foniialand  absolute  manner,  the  bonds 
which  attached  them  to  their  fellow  humanity.  Jamaica  especially,  suffered  in  this  respect,  for  it  had  l)een 
colonized  in  the  first  instance  by  discontented  refractory  soldiers,  and  it  was  l>eing  recruited  largely 
by  transported  criminals  and  vagabonds.  In  contrast  with  the  policy  of  Spain,  which  placed  the  most 
careful  restrictions  upon  the  class  of  emigrants  sent  to  her  American  possessions.  England  from  the  very 
leginning  used  her  colonies,  and  especially  the  West  Indian  islands,  as  a  dumping  ground  for  her  refuse 
population.  Within  a  short  time  a  regular  trade  sprang  up  for  furnishing  the  colonies  with  servile  labor 
from  the  prisons  of  the  mother  country  Scots capturedfat  the  battleof  Dunbar  and  Worcester,  English, 
French,  Irish,  and  Dutch  pirates  lying  in  the  goals  of  Dorchester  and  Flymouth,  if  “  not  thought  fit  to  be 
tried  for  their  lives,”  were  shipped  to  Barbados, ’Jamaica*  and.^he  other  .Vntilles.  In  .\ugust,  1650,  the 
t’ouncil  of  State  issued  an  order  for  all  lewd  and  dangerous  persons,  rogues,  vagrants,  and  other  idlers,  who 
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had  no  way  ol  livelihood  and  refused  to  work,  to  !«  transported  by  contractors  to  the  English  plantations 
in  America. 

What  was  extraordinary  about  the  peculiar  warfare  of  the  buccaneers— they  loved  to  call  themselves 
The  Brethren  of  the  Coast— was  that  it  Wiis  carried  on  when  England, France,  and  Holland  were  in  Europe 
at  peace  with  Spain.  But  the  treaties  of  peace  did  not  bind  anyone  licyond  the  line;  that  is,  south  of  the 
Tropic  of  Cancer  and  west  of  the  meridian  of  the  .\zores.  Beyond  these  two  lines,  called  Us  tinges  de  Venclos 
d’  amietks.  French  and  Spanish  ships  might  attack  each  other  and  take  fair  prizes  as  in  war.  And  what 
is  here  said  of  French  ships  was  equally  true  of  Dutch  and  English  vessels.  The  English  buccaneers,  or 
Corsairs,  or  privateers,  as  one  may  choose  to  call  them,  had  early  gained  the  unenviable  reputation  of  being 
the  most  adept  pirates  in  the  western  seas.  Indeed,  as  far  back  as  the  sixteenth  century,  Scaligeb,  the 
noted  Italian  humorist,  declared  that  nulli  melius  piraticam  eiercent  quam  A  ngli,  and  from  that  time  on  till 
the  sacking  of  Panama  by  Morgan,  the  English  seadogs  were  the  terror  of  the  colonies  in  the  every  part 
of  the  world.  Even  the  Dutch,  who  were  for  a  while  but  little  liehind  the  English  as  freebooters,  were  ever 
ready  to  doll  their  hats  to  such  men  as  Drake.  Sawkins,  and  Morgan,  and  expressed  their  admiration 
of  their  piratical  prowess  in  the  words  Den  Engtlseman  is  een  Dugvil  voor  ten  Mensch. 

The  inveterate  hostility  with  which  the  Englishman  learned  to  regard  the  Spaniard  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  sixteenth  and  throughout  the  seventeenth  century  found  its  most  remarkat>le  expression  in  the 
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exploits  of  the  Elizaiiethan  seadogs  and  of  the  buccaneers  of  a  later  j>eriod.  The  religious  differences  and 
I>ulitioal  jealousies  which  grew  out  of  the  turmoil  of  the  Reformation  and  the  moral  anarchy  incident  to 
the  dissolution  of  ancient  religious  institutions  were  the  motive  causes  for  an  outburst  of  piratica 
activity  comparable  only  with  the  professional  piracy  of  the  Burbary  States. 

Hut  these  were  not  the  only  motive  causes  of  jtiracy  and  huccaneerin<!:.  The  chief 
rea.son  was  undouhtedly,  ast'Ro.MWELi.  expressed  it,  “the  ^aininf;  an  interest”  in  the 
West  Indies,  which  were  then  entirely  under  the  control  of  Siiain.  What  he  meant 
by  “gainiii"  an  interest”  was  disclosed  by  subsequent  events,  whieh  showed  that  it 
was  nothin"  less  than  a  share  of  the  trade  of  the  Spanish  colonies,  which  was  then  en¬ 
tirely  in  the  hands  of  the  merchants  of  the  mother  country,  and  the  possession  of  certain 
of  the  islands  in  the  (,'aribbean  as  well  as  of  territory  on  the  mainland. 

In  attaining;  this  object  the  Protector  was  backed  by  his  countrymen,  although 
there  were  not  wanting  those  who  “did  not  approve  of  this  type  of  warfare  against 
the  Spaniards.  This  kind  of  marooning  cruising  in  the  West  India  trade,  of  plunder- 
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ing  and  burning  towns,”  brought  a  l)ravo,  ])ious  soldier  with  a  long  ex))erienee  and 
honorable  military  record  in  the  Massachusetts  colony — 

tlioush  it  hath  loiig  been  ])raetiee(l  in  these  jiarts,  yet  is  not  honorable  for  a  princely  navy,  neither  was  it 
I  think,  the  work  designed,  though  perhaits  it  may  Ite  tolerated  at  iiresent. 

It  has  usually  been  su])))osed  that  the  only  losers  by  the  lawlessness  ami  de])reda- 
tions  of  the  buccaneers  were  the  Sjtaniards,  but  Mr.  Haking  shows  that  this  was 
far  from  being  the  case.  The  losses  and  sufferings  of  the  Sitaniards  were  indeeil 
terrible,  but — 

the  advantages  accniing  to  the  invaders  or  to  the  colonies  that  riH-eived  and  siipi)orted  them  scarcely  com- 
l)ensated  for  the  effort  it  cost  them. 

Mr.  Uaki.ng  further  observes: 

The  privateers  really  injured  English  trade  as  much  as  they  injured  Spanish  navigation,  and  if  the  Eng¬ 
lish  in  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth  ccnttiry  had  given  the  Spaniards  as  little  catise  for  enmity  in  the 
West  Imlies  as  the  Duteh  had  done, they, perhaits,  rather  than  the  Dutch,  would  have  Ihh'Ii  the  convoys, 
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and  sharers  in  the  ricit  llotas.  The  Spaniards,  moreover,  if  not  in  the  court  at  home,  at  least  in  the  colonies, 
would  have  readily  lent  themselves  to  a  trade  illicit,  though  it  t)e  with  the  English  islands:  a  trade  more¬ 
over  which  it  was  the  constant  aim  of  English  diplomacy  to  encourage  and  maintain,  had  they  been  able 
to  assure  themselves  that  their  English  neighlxtrs  were  their  friends.  Hut  when  outrage  succeeded  upon 
outrage  and  the  English  governors  seemed,  in  spite  of  their  protestations  of  innocence,  to  make  no  progress 
toward  stopping  them,  the  Spaniards  naturally  concluded  that  the  English  Government  was  the  best  of 
liars  and  the  worst  of  friends.  From  another  point  of  view,  too,  the  activities  of  the  buccaneers  was  directly 
opposed  to  the  commereial  interest  of  tlreat  ISritaiu.  Of  all  the  nations  of  F:uroi)e  the  Spaniards  were  those 
profited  least  from  their  .Vmerican  possessions.  It  was  the  English,  the  French,  and  the  Duteh  who  car¬ 
ried  their  merchandise  to  Cadiz  and  freighted  the  Spanish  .\meriean  Meets  and  who,  at  the  return  of  these 
fleets  from  I’orto  Hello  and  Vera  Cruz,  appropriated  the  greater  part  of  the  gold,  silver,  and  jirecious  stuffs 
which  comixised  their  cargoes.  .Vnd  when  the  bticcaneers  cut  off  a  Spanish  galleon  or  wrecked  the  Siianish 
cities  on  the  main,  it  was  not  so  much  the  Spaniards  who  suffered  as  the  foreign  merchants  interested  in  ^ 

the  trade  between  Spain  and  her  colonies.  If  the  policy  of  the  English  and  French  Governtnents  toward  ^ 

the  buccaneers  gradually  changed  from  one  of  connivance  or  encouragement  to  one  of  hostility  and  sup¬ 
pression,  it  was  because  they  came  to  realize  that  it  was  easier  and  more  profitable  to  absorb  the  trade 
and  riches  of  Spanish  .America  through  the  peaceful  agencies  of  treaty  and  concession  than  by  endeavoring 
to  enforce  a  trade  in  the  old-fashioned  way  inaugitrated  by  Drake  and  his  FHizabethan  eontemporaries. 
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Tlie  contemplation  of  the  many  new  sources — manuscript  and  printed — used  by 
the  author  in  illuminatiiif;  the  English  and  French  sides  of  his  story  makes  one  regret 
that  he  was  unable  to  present  the  Spanish  side  with  ecpial  completeness.  It  can 
not  be  that  the  two  Spanish  works  quoted  by  him — those,  namely,  of  D.  Dionisio 
DE  Alcedo  y  1Ierrer.\  and  Ce.sreo  Fernandez  Duro — are  the  only  ones  avail¬ 
able  respecting  a  matter  that  was  of  such  vital  importance  to  the  Spanish  nation  for 
so  long  and  tragic  a  period  as  that  embraced  by  the  relentless  warfare  of  corsairs  and 
buccaneers.  While  the  English  were  systematically  baiting  Spaniards  and  forcing 
trade  upon  them,  willy-nilly;  while  the  governors  of  Jamaica,  Tortuga,  Guadaloupe, 
and  Martinique  were  granting  letters  of  marque  to  privateers;  and  the  officials  of  the 
Spanish  Crown  at  Porto  Bello,  Santiago  de  Cuba,  and  elsewhere  were  issuing  commis¬ 
sions  of  war  against  their  enemies  and  making  reprisals  wherever  possible,  it  can  not 
be  that  the  Spanish  chroniclers,  who  were  always  so  diligent  in  collecting  the  fullest 
information  respecting  everything  that  concerned  the  colonies  or  the  mother  coun¬ 
try,  were  in  this  single  instance,  where  the  commerce  and  the  prestige  of  the  nation  were 
at  stake,  either  idle  or  remiss  in  duty.  The  archives  in  Spain  and  Latin  America 
are,  we  are  satisfied,  as  rich  in  material  about  the  buccaneers  as  they  are  regarding 
far  less  important  matters,  and  if  Mr.  Haring  will  only  ferret  it  out,  as  he  has  fer¬ 
reted  out  the  long-ignored  reports  and  papers  in  the  English  and  French  archives 
bearing  on  the  interesting  epoch  with  which  his  hook  deals,  he  will  do  much  toward 
giving  his  work  that  completeness  which  it  now  lacks.  And  if,  furthermore,  he  will 
dwell  more  at  length  on  the  ex{)loits  of  L’Olonnois  and  Mansfield,  probably  the 
ablest  of  the  buccaneers,  one  who  dreamed  of  establishing  a  buccaneer  common¬ 
wealth,  and  who  would  very  likely  have  succeeded  had  his  career  not  been  cut  short 
when  success  was  almost  within  his  gras[),  he  will  give  us  what  will  for  a  long  time 
to  come  be  the  standard  work  on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats. 

But  while  he  is  giving  his  attention  to  those  more  important  changes,  so  essential 
to  his  opus  majiis,  let  him  not  neglect  certain  minor  things  which  seem  to  have  been 
strangely  overlooked.  The  proof  reading  has  in  places  been  very  carelessly  done.  To 
find  two  words  like  “Popagan”  and  “Mariguita”  for  Popayan  and  Mariquita 
misspelled  in  a  single  line  betrays  more  than  ordinary  carelessness.  But  a  more 
serious  favdt  than  misspelled  words  is  certain  misstatements  of  fact,  lie  refers,  for 
instance,  not  once  but  several  times,  to  the  Jesuit  historians  “Labat”  and 
“UuTERTRE.”  llow  he  could  have  fallen  into  such  an  error,  if  he  has  actually  con¬ 
sulted  the  works  of  these  writers,  is  difficult  to  understand.  Neither  was  a  Jesuit. 
Both  of  them  were  Dominicans.  Again  he  tells  us,  on  page  73,  that — 

In  March,  lli94,  the  Jesuit  (sic)  writer,  Labat,  took  part  (sic)  in  a  nia.ss  at  Martinique  which  was  performed 
(sic)  for  some  French  liuccaneers  in  pursuance  of  a  vow  (?)  made  when  they  were  taking  two  English 
vessels  near  Barbadoes. 

A  Catholic  priest  does  not  perform  a  mass,  but  says  or  celebrates  it.  But  in  this 
particular  instance,  when  we  are  informed  that  Labat  took  part  in  the  mass,  we  are 
at  a  loss  to  know  whether  he  simply  assisted  at  it  or  whether  he  was  the  celebrant. 

We  trust  the  changes  we  have  indicated  can  be  made  in  a  new  edition.  If  they 
should  be,  we  shall  welcome  Mr.  IIaring’s  work  as  the  best  on  the  subject  in  the 
English  language,  lie  will  then  be  e(}uii)ped  for  a  work  on  the  “Buccaneers  of  the 
South  Seas,”  which  we  trust  he  will  find  time  and  inclination  to  write,  a  subject 
that  has  never  yet  been  adequately  treated,  but  which  is  scarcely  inferior  in  interest, 
romance,  and  deeds  of  daring  and  valor  to  that  of  “The  Buccaneers  of  the  West  Indies 
of  the  Seventeenth  Century.” 
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“Our  Foreign  Service.  The  ‘A  B  C  of  American  Diplomacy.”  My  Fkedkrkk  V.\x 
Dyne.  Roche.ster.  N.  Y..  The  Lawyers  Cooperative  Piiblishiiif;  Company. 
1909.  ix.  .‘110  ]).  Plates.  Size  -oj  by  8.J  inches.  Price, 

The  author,  whose  previous  works  on  ‘‘‘Citizenship  of  the  United  States."  and 
“  Xaturalizntion,"  entitled  him  to  a  high  position  among  American  authorities  on 
statecraft,  has  compiled  an  extremely  useful  volume.  He  takes  up  the  study  of  the 
Diplomatic  Service  and  the  Consular  Service  from  their  inception,  and  includes  copies 
of  the  routine  letters  and  forms  in  constant  use  in  these  two  branches  of  the  Government 
service. 

Under  the  heading  of  Duties,”  Mr.  Van  Dyne  includes  this  significant  j)aragraph: 

In  this  commercial  age,  with  the  strong  competition  tor  supremai^y  in  the  export  trade, and  the  various 
efforts  being  made  by  foreign  governments  to  secure  advantages  over  the  American  manufacturer  and 
exporter,  our  diplomatic  officers  are  required  to  keep  a  keen  eye  on  all  measures  relating  to  commerce  which 
may  affect  our  interests,  and  to  give  our  (Jovernment  prompt  information  thereof. 

The  Consular  Service  is  extensively  described,  and  the  duties  of  consuls  under  all 
possible  contingencies  are  explained  in  clear  and  simple  English. 

The  book  contains  a  valuable  Ajfpcndix,  which  gives  the  regulations  governing 
appointments  and  promotions  in  ihe  Consular  Sertdee,  regulations  governing  examina¬ 
tions.  sample  examination  papers,  forms,  etc.,  and  is  furnished  with  a  complete  index. 

The  work,  while  only  contemplating  giving  the  first  essentials  in  instniction  in 
diplomacy,  is  nevertheless  worthy  of  the  attention  of  all  diplomatic  and  consular 
officers  in  the  American  service. 


The  United  States  of  Brazil,  with  a  chapter  on  “The  Republic  of  Uruguay.”  Ry 
Charles  W.  Domville-Fife.  Illustrated.  London.  pRAxas  Griffiths,  34 
Maiden  Lane,  1910.  Price  12s.  d. 

The  author  published  only  recently  “  The  Great  States  of  South  America"  (reviewed 
on  p.  114,  of  the  Bulletin  for  January,  1911),  and  has  now  given  special  study  to  the 
largest  of  these  “  States  ”  in  a  volume  of  247  pages,  the  concluding  10  pages  being  given 
to  the  neighboring  Republic  of  Uruguay.  The  numerous  illustrations  are  selected 
with  care  and  judgment,  and  convey  a  practical  idea  of  the  development  of  the  cities 
as  well  as  of  the  wildness  and  naturalness  of  the  vast  interior.  There  are  two  parts — 
Old  Brazil  and  Modern  Brazil — the  former  presenting  a  historical  background  by 
which  the  latter  may  be  the  better  understood.  There  is  nothing  new  in  the  book, 
and  diligent  proof  reading  can  discover  errors  that  ought  to  be  eliminated  from  a  publi¬ 
cation  of  this  character,  but  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  a  worthy  picture  of  the 
country  and  its  people,  it  can  be  commended  as  interesting  and  trustworthy. 


Zwei  jahre  unter  den  Indianern  (two  years  among  the  Indians).  By  Dr.  Theodor 
Koch-Grunberg.  Two  volumes,  about  77o  pages  altogether.  Published  by 
Ernst  Wasmuth,  A.  G.  Berlin.  1909.  440  illustrations,  22  engravings,  and  5 

maps,  prepared  by  the  author. 

Doctor  Grunberg  has  done  wonderful  serN'ice  in  jiresenting  this  account  of  his 
studies  among  the  Indians  of  the  regions  of  the  Amazon,  beyond  the  junction  with  that 
stream  of  the  little  known  Rio  Negro.  Not  only  is  he  a  qualified  student  of  ethnology 
and  kindred  sciences,  but  he  carried  with  him  that  delightful  sympathy  toward  the 
natives  which  is  undoubtedly  the  strongest  factor  in  acquiring  their  confidence,  so  that 
what  is  revealed  may  be  taken  for  the  truth,  in  both  the  racial  and  social  interpretations 
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of  the  wordti.  As  an  addition  to  the  knowledge  of  these  seldom  visited  and  slowly  dis¬ 
appearing  tribes  of  the  Brazilian  Tropics,  these  volumes  are  invaluable,  and  must  be  a 
permanent  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  subject.  I)(K-tor  (iiu'NHEHG  gives,  in 
many  of  the  chapters,  his  serious  conclusions  concerning  the  aborigines  and  their 
position  in  the  human  scale,  but  he  lightens  all  of  his  pages  with  so  much  human  inter¬ 
est  in  his  native  friends,  comrades,  and  fellow  travelers,  that  the  reader  appreciates 
how  close  w’e  all  are  in  the  one  great  family  of  man.  The  author  has  been  again 
appointed  to  make  a  second  expedition  in  Brazil. 


“The  Pocket  Guide  to  the  West  Indies.”  (.’olonial  edition.  By  Algernon  E. 

A.SPINALL.  London,  Duckworth  &  Co.,  1910.  xv,  315  p.  xxiv.  Maps. 

Plates.  Size,  4}  by  7  inches.  Price  5  shillings. 

This  is  a  good  guide  to  the  British  West  Indies,  but  not  comprehensive  in  the 
information  contained  on  Cuba,  Uaiti,  or  Santo  Domingo.  The  Havana  hotel  list 
herein  given,  is,  to  .say  the  least,  meager.  A  few  pages  are  dev'oted  to  the  Panama 
Canal,  but  we  fear  the  author  has,  in  deference  to  national  i)rejudice,  slighted  the 
Latin  West  Indies  to  the  benefit  of  the  British. 

The  make-up  of  the  book  is  good.  It  is  of  a  convenient  size,  printed  in  clear  type, 
with  just  enough  illustrations  and  guide  maps. 


“Montezuma  and  the  Conquest  of  Mexico.”  By  Elizabeth  Eggleston  Seelye, 
assisted  by  Edward  Eggleston.  New  York,  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  1880. 
385  p.  Plate.  Size,  4i  by  7^  inches.  Price  $1.25. 

This  is  a  timely  reprint  of  an  earlier  edition  which  gave  the  story  of  the  “Compiest 
of  Mexico”  as  learned  from  the  letters  of  Cortes  hitn.self  and  Bernal  Diaz,  who  was 
nowise  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  his  chiefs — a  one-sided  .source  of  information 
unfortunately,  but  after  all,  the  best  available. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  are  no  records  from  an  Aztec  source  that  would  give 
the  other  side  of  the  most  remarkable  exploit. 

The  book  is  neatly  bound,  well  jirinted,  and  easily  read. 


“Documentos  Histdricos  Mexicanos,”  obra  commemorativa  del  Primer  Centenario 
de  la  Independencia  de  Mexico.  La  publica  el  Museo  Nacional  de  Arqueologla, 
Ilistoria  y  Etnologfa.  Bajo  la  direccion  de  Genaro  Garcia.  Por  acuerdo  de  la 
Secretaria  de  Instruccion  Ptiblica  y  Bellas  Artes.  Six  volumes  in  quarto  of 
500  pages.  Profusely  illustrated,  with  magnificant  cromolithographs,  vignets, 
engravings,  and  cuts.  Press  of  the  National  Museum  of  Arquiology,  History, 
and  Ethnology.  Mexico.  1910. 

This  is  a  collection  and  cla.ssification  of  all  the  documents  and  data  relative  to  the 
struggle  for  Mexican  independence.  It  is  published  in  memory  of  the  men  who 
revolted  against  Spani.'ih  authority  and  contains  much  material  hitherto  unavailable. 
To  the  student  of  Mexican  history  it  holds  much  of  interest,  and  Sefior  Genaro 
Garcia  has  earned  the  gratitude  of  his  countrymen  for  the  masterly  manner  of 
compilation. 

The  volumes  are  excellent  examples  of  the  printers’  art  and  show  clearly  the  progress 
made  in  this  line  by  Mexico.  Sefior  Garcia  and  his  collaborators  are  to  be  sincerely 
congratulated  on  the  result  of  their  labors. 
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“La  Cuna  del  Descubridor  de  America,  Cristobal,  Colon.”  Pur  Juan  Solari.  Iin- 
preiita  de  Isidore  de  Henedetti,  lUienos  Aires,  1010.  .\  juimphlet  of  84  pages, 
octavo. 

We  have  ever  failed  to  take  .serioitsly  the  conflicts  that  rage  iti  rival  communities 
for  the  honor  that  comes  with  the  location  of  a  great  man's  birthplace. 

The  volume  before  us  intends  to  set  at  rest  for  all  time  the  spurious  claims  of  Genoa 
as  the  natal  city  of  Columbus,  substituting  Terrarossa  ('ausj)icious  name)  in  the 
Valley  of  Fontanabuona,  of  the  Province  of  Genoa,  as  the  cradle  place  of  the  discoverer. 


The  matter  is  decided  to  the  entire  .satisfaction  of  the  author,  who  concludes  his 
work  with  a  chapter  that  identifies  the  father  of  Christopher  Columbus  and  dis- 
tingtiishes  him  from  others  of  the  .same  name. 


“Cane  Sugar;  A  Text-book  on  the  Agriculture  of  the  Sugar  Cane,  the  Manufacture 
of  Cane  Sugar,  and  the  Analysis  of  Sugar-House  Products;  Together  with  a 
Chapter  on  the  Fermentation  of  Molasses.”  By  Noel  Deerr.  Altrincham 
(Manchester),  England.  N’or.man  Rodger,  1911.  xv,  Ulus.  Plates.  Size, 

(i  by  9J  inches.  Price  1  pound. 

There  is  nit  dearth  of  literature  dealing  with  the  subject  of  sugar  cane  and  its  cul¬ 
tivation,  but  the  book  before  us  is  of  exceptional  merit. 

One  is  at  once  struck  with  the  perfection  of  the  plates,  which  are  distinctly  artistic, 
and  we  judge  accurate;  the  binding  is  cleverly  a]>propriate  and  the  typography 
will  be  appreciated  by  those  who  read  much.  In  fact,  the  whole  idiysical  side  of 
the  book  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 

The  text  is  the  work  of  a  man  whose  previous  book  on  '‘Sugar  and  the  Sugar  Cane” 
is  a  standard  wherever  the  saccharum  grass  is  grown.  The  author,  having  been 
alchemist,  factory  manager,  and  sugar  technologist  in  a  large  experiment  station, 
therefore  is  a  thoroughly  trained  technical  and  jiractical  expert,  and  the  information 
contained  in  this  volume  is  sure  to  be  of  service  to  the  intelligent  jiractical  planter. 

The  work  is  a  skillful  condensation  and  classification  of  the  latest  theory  and  practice 
in  cane  culture. 


LATIN  AMERICA  IN  THE 
MAGAZINES  V 

“Progressive  Argentina,”  by  James  I>aveni-okt  Whelpley,  in  "The  Century 
Magazine"  for  March,  is  one  of  the  best  short  articles  dealing  with  that  remarkable 
country  that  it  has  been  our  pleasure  to  read  for  a  considerable  time,  although  an 
etiormous  amount  of  published  matter  has  appeared  on  this  Republic  during  the  last 
year. 

This  paper  by  the  well-ktiown  commercial  expert  epitomizes  the  data  on  conditions 
in  Argentina  and  gives  one  a  wide  view  of  the  situation  and  a  keen  fcR'us  on  the  future. 

Mr.  Whelpley  (|uotes  some  interesting  figures  on  Argentine  trade  iti  1909; 

■Vrgentiiia  is  the  greatest  e.xporter  of  corn  in  the  world;  she  sends  a1)road  more  chilled  and  frozen  meat 
than  any  other  country.  Only  Russia  e.xcels  her  in  wheat  e.xports,  and  only  Australia  contributes  more 
wool  to  international  trade.  The  story  of  her  occupations  is  told  in  the  fact  that  nearly  $4,500,000,000  of 
working  capital  is  represented  in  the  pastoral  and  agricultural  pursuits  and  in  the  allied  industries,  while 
less  than  $100,000,000  is  involved  in  manufactures,  and  this  includes  electric-light  and  power  plants  used 
in  the  larger  cities. 

Among  these  pastoral  and  agricultural  lines  the  future  of  .\rgentina  lies.  Her  manufactiuring  industries 
will  grow  in  variety  and  in  value,  hut  they  will  ever  remain  a  comparatively  inconsiderable  part  of  her 
national  wealth.  Nature  herself  has  set  her  limitations  with  no  uncertain  hand.  A  serious  lack  of  fuel  and 
water  are  characteristic  of  her  vast  areas.  The  great  meat-and-bread-producing  regions  are  in  the  eastern 
half  and  in  their  physical  characteristics  resemble  western  Kansas.  To  the  west,  and  e.xtendlng  to  the 
foothills  of  the  Cordillenas,  is  the  desert,  which  may  be  likened  to  .Vrizona.  -Along  the  foothills  of  the  .Andes 
conditions  prevail  similar  to  those  which  hold  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  To  the  nortli 
the  subtropics  are  invaded,  with  a  more  plentiful  rainfall  and  considerable  forests  of  hard  woods.  To  the 
south  lies  Patagonia,  with  its  long  reach  down  toward  the  .Antarctic. 

In  comparing  the  country  geographically  with  the  Unite*(l  States,  he  perhaps 
bring.s  a  better  mental  picture  to  the  average  American  than  he  could  in  any  other 
way.  This  analogy  might  in  a  degree  be  extended  to  the  ])(>i)ulation  of  the  two 
countries.  For  instance; 

Out  of  a  total  po|>ulation  of  a  little  over  li.OtKl.OOt),  nearly  one-third  are  foreign-born  and  probably  more 
than  half  of  the  other  two-thirds  sprang  from  foreign-l)orn  parents.  Of  the  foreign-born,  over  l.lXXi.OOO 
are  Italian,  or  fully  one-sixth  of  the  present  population.  Nearly  700.000  were  bom  in  Spain,  over  100.000 
in  France,  40.000  in  .Austria,  ;10.IKX)  in  England,  and  25.IKX)  in  Oennany.  The  rest  of  the  foreign-l)om 
came  in  stnall  numbers  frotn  many  far  places,  or  from  other  South  .American  countries,  lirazil  furnishing 
the  greatest  number.  As  far  as  is  known,  there  are  fewer  than  3,000  North  .Americans  now  resident  in 
the  .Argentine. 

The  author  then  tells  us  that  the  result  of  this  mingling  of  races  is  a  type  of  man  of 
quick  intelligence,  natural-born  talker,  jtroud,  sensitive,  and  ambitious. 

Of  course  it  is  well  known  that  England  is  very  heavily  interested  financially  in 
Argentina,  having  some  $750,000,0(M)  invested  in  railroads  alone,  and  for  this  reason 
it  is  easily  understotKl  that  Great  Britain  holds  a  commanding  position  in  the  markets 
of  the  country. 

Of  further  interest  in  the  matter  of  trade,  the  author  says; 

Racial  atlinity  takes  the  .Argentino  to  Europe  for  business  or  pleasure  rather  than  to  the  United  .'States 
There  is  no  immigration  from  North  America,  and  the  freight  situation  affords  no  return  cargoes  to  the 
United  States.  In  1909  oversea  vessels  to  the  number  of  4.095  entered  .Argentine  ports,  and  4.199  sailed 
away.  Of  the  4,095  arrivals,  522  came  from  the  United  States,  one-half  of  the.se  being  small  sailing  vessels, 
most  of  them  loaded  with  lumber  from  Gulf  ports.  Of  the  4,199  departures,  only  K3  steamships  and  8 
sailing  vessels  cleareil  for  North  -American  ports.  Hriefly,  this  means  that  the  cargo  business  between 
the  United  States  and  .Argentine  is  nearly  all  one  way.  It  is  for  this  rea-son  that  it  is  found  difficult  to 
make  any  headway  with  .American  trade  in  coal,  the  same  being  a  very  large  item  in  the  Argentine  trade 
with  Hingland.  Ships  must  have  cargo  both  ways  or  charge  the  entire  voyage  to  a  single  cargo.  This 
is  a  most  serious  drawback  to  the  increase  of  .American  business  in  the  .Argentine,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see 
at  this  time  just  how  the  situation  can  be  changed. 
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As  a  hopeful  si^n  for  the  future,  we  quote  the  following;; 

It  must  not  l)f  assuiiu'il.  liowevpr.  that  there  is  any  laekof  ocean  transportation  for  freight  or  i)assengers 
lietween  New  York  amt  the  Argentine.  Ocean  freight  is  the  cheapest  commodity  in  the  world,  consid¬ 
ering  the  service  rendered,  and  there  is  always  keen  competition  for  cargo.  From  i'i  to  per  ton  is  the 
rate  from  New  York  to  Huenos  .tires,  and  charters  have  recently  l)een  contracted  for  as  low  as  $1.75  per 
ton  for  this  journey  of  over  ti.(K)0  miles,  a  figure  consideral)ly  le.ss  than  the  usual  rate  from  Europe  to  lluenos 
.\ires.  The  direct  passenger  and  mail  service  is  slower  and  less  fre(|uent  than  it  might  lie.  and  probably 
should  be.  to  stimulate  exchanges  between  the  United  .'elates  and  .Argentina:  l)ut  there  is  at  present  little 
apparent  inducement  for  expediting  the  same,  excejit  for  ])atriotic  rea.sons  or  in  the  hope  that  the  future 
will  justify  the  effort  ami  the  expenditure. 

Mr.  Whelpley  continues  with  a  careful  exposition  of  the  means  taken  hy  Enjflish 
and  German  merchants  to  establish  themselves  firmly  in  the  Arfjentine  market,  and 
then  takes  u])  a  discussion  of  the  United  States  trade. 

The  status  of  the  trade  of  the  United  States  in  the  .Argentine  is  peculiar.  .\  tew  big  .American  corpora¬ 
tions  have  gone  at  it  carefully,  intelligently,  and  with  continued  energy.  American  steel  and  iron  makers 
have  found  a  ttrofitable  field  in  which  they  have  won  a  fair  share  of  bus  ness  in  sharj)  comjtetition  with 
England.  tJennany.  and  Belgium.  Lately  Russia  has  api)eared  upon  the  scene  as  a  seller  of  steel  rails, 
and  her  prices  have  ujjset  all  former  market  conditions.  It  remains  to  be  seen,  however,  whether  Russia 
can  maintain  her  position  for  any  length  of  time  as  to  supply  and  prices. 

.American  harvesting  machinery  takes  care  of  the  cropsof  the  .Argentine, as  it  does  those  of  many  other 
countries.  The  .American  oil  companies  supply  the  .Argentine  market  with  illuminating  and  lubricating 
oils.  The  .American  packing  interests  have  gone  heavily  into  the  shipping  of  frozen  and  chilled  meat,  and 
now  control  probably  .50  per  cent  of  the  .Argentine  export  trade  in  tho.se  products.  -As  yet  the  shipments 
are  all  to  Europe,  but  the  time  may  come  when  the  people  of  the  United  States  will  look  to  the  Argentine  to 
supplement  t  he  home  supply  of  bread  and  meat.  .American  methods  have  quite  recent  ly  given  the  Argentine 
cattle  raisers  a  moment  of  bewilderment  from  which  they  have  not  yet  fully  recovered.  During  the  live¬ 
stock  show  of  last  year  the  packing  interests  found  a  few  head  of  Hereford  steers  to  their  liking,  and  ran 
the  auction  price  up  to  over  $5,000  for  each  steer,  a  world’s  record  in  the  price  of  beef.  It  was  an  advertise¬ 
ment,  costly  in  first  outlay,  but  it  has  set  all  the  cattle  raisers  of  the  .Argentine  in  motion  in  the  direction 
of  better-bred  stock, and  has  given  them  an  idea  of  just  what  is  wanted  by  the  packing  houses.  It  was 
an  object  lesson  which  will  probably  bring  .satisfactory  results  to  both  teacher  and  pupil,  and  it  was  an 
American  idea. 

Outsideof  these  greater  branches  of  .American  trade  which  have  made  an  outlet  in  the  Argentine,  there 
are  many  others  which  have  obtained  a  good  footing,  and  more  arc  yet  to  come.  One  hears  the  same  dis¬ 
couraging  stories  here  as  elsewhere  concerning  American  exporters— bad  packing,  neglect  of  the  wishes 
of  foreign  customers,  indifference  to  local  conditions,  and.  worse  than  anything  else,  bad  faith  in  the  filling 
of  orders, not  only  as  to  quality  and  quantity, but  as  to  promises.  In  the  degree  to  which  the  manufac¬ 
turers  of  the  United  States  outgrow  the  idea  that  foreign  trade  consists  merely  of  dumping  a  surplus  upon 
an  outside  market  to  get  rid  of  overproduction,  so  will  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  increase 
permanently  with  each  passing  year. 

The  article  is  a  most  thorough  one,  and  is  unhesitatingly  recoin  mended  to  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  future  of  “the  .silver  country.” 


“Argentine  Patagonia — A  Land  of  the  Future.”  By  Marrion  Wilco.x.  Appearing 
in  the  December  number  of  the  “Bulletin  of  the  American  Geographical  Society”  is  a 
paper  which  gives  some  interesting  details  of  the  colonization  of  this  section  of  Argen¬ 
tina  by  a  party  of  Welshmen,  and  although  the  colony  suffered  many  deprivations, 
principally  because  of  lack  of  communication  with  the  outside  world,  it  now'  seems 
probable  that  this  great  territory  of  Argentina  will  take  on  the  same  character  of 
development  that  has  been  brought  about  in  our  Northwestern  States.  An  elaborate 
system  of  irrigation  has  been  inaugurated,  and  it  only  needs  the  arrival  of  colonists 
and  the  completion  of  transportation  lines  to  add  another  enormous  section  to  the 
world’s  wheat-producing  area. 


The  traditional  word  Patagonia  has  practically  disappeared  from  the  maps  of  modern 
geographies.  Argentina  has  given  the  official  names  of  Santa  Cruz  and  Tierro  del 
Fuego  to  the  territories  covering  what  w'as  once  the  region  of  the  Patagonians  east  of 
the  mountain  ridge,  and  Chile  uses  the  name  Magallanes  for  the  territory  west  of  the 
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divide.  Patagonia  is  an  ancient  title,  however,  as  it  was  inscribed  on  a  map  as  early 
a.s  1529,  and  has  ever  since  been  recognized  as  indicating  a  geographical,  if  not  a 
political,  division  of  the  earth’s  surface.  Therefore  students  are  loath  to  abandon 
the  word,  and  is  retained  in  one  of  the  newest  critical  e.ssays  of  that  part  of  South 
America.  Stiidien  iiber  West-l’alagonien  (Studies  on  West  Patagonia)  is  the  heading 
of  an  article  [by  llans  Steffen,  with  a  map,  which  api)eared  in  the  '‘Geographische 
Zeitschrift,  Leipzig"  in  the  numbers  for  September  24  aiul  October  19, 1909.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  this  is  more  than  a  simple  article,  for  it  presents  a  resume  of  the  entire 
knowledge  of  this  wonderful  region  of  Chile.  West  Patagonia  means  about  what  is 
the  Province  of  Magallanes  to-day,  and  the  geological,  climatic,  and  landscape  con¬ 
ditions  are  examined  with  great  care.  The  author  acknowledges  that  his  material  is 
only  a  groundwork  for  further  study,  but  certainly  to  have  sm'h  well-collected  mate¬ 
rial  is  a  good  beginning  in  any  case. 


Under  the  title  “En  Argentine,”  the  "Figaro,"  of  Paris,  is  running  a  very  interesting 
series  of  articles  written  by  its  special  correspondent,  Mr.  Jules  Huret,  describing 
his  trip  to  the  Argentine  Republic,  where  he  was  sent  especially  for  this  purpose  by 
the  “Figaro.”  In  the  first  of  the  articles  which  have  been  published,  the  writer 
gives  a  graphic  description  of  the  trip  from  the  moment  of  his  departure,  the  life 
on  ship  board,  the  stop  at  Rio,  the  arrival  in  Ruenos  Aires,  and  his  impression  of 
the  city  and  the  life  and  customs  of  its  inhabitants.  Mr.  Huret’s  articles  are  written 
n  the  easy  delightful  style  of  the  raconteur,  and  the  privileged  reader  of  the  “Figaro" 
looks  forward  to  their  appearance  with  the  greatest  pos,«ible  interest. 


The  Special  Exhibition  Supplement  of  the  “Review  of  the  River  Plate,”  gives  all 
the  details  of  the  awards  and  exhibits  of  the  recent  Buenos  Aires  exhibition.  In 
this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  British  exporters  of  steel  products  trace 
orders  to  the  value  of  $3,000,000  directly  to  the  influence  of  their  participation  in 
this  celebration. 


“The  British  Pavilions  in  the  Railway  and  Land  Transport  Section.”  a  supplement 
to  “  The  Standard,”  is  a  series  of  descriptive  articles  dealing  with  the  exhibitions  of 
British  corporations  at  the  recent  centenary  celebration  in  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. 
This  supplement  contains  material  that  would  be  undoubtedly  iiustructive  to  any 
American  manufacturers  who  contemplate  entering  the  Latin  American  field. 


“Over  the  Andes  in  a  Hand  Car,”  a  thrilling  description  of  a  ride  through  the  Trans- 
Andean  tunnel,  by  Marion  Wilcox,  appears  in  “Travel”  for  February,  1911. 


“Trade  of  the  United  States  in  South  America,”  by  Percy  F.  Martin,  and  “An 
American’s  Chances  of  Success  in  Argentina,”  are  two  timely  articles  in  the  Feb¬ 
ruary  number  of  “Exporters’  Review.” 


“Le  President  G6mez  et  la  politique  V6n6zu61ienne,”  by  J.  Humbert,  and  “Les 
Universities  Argentines,”  by  E.  Herrero-Ducloux,  are  two  analytical  articles  in 
the  “Bulletin  de  la  Bihliothlque  Americaine,”  for  October  15,  1910. 

In  the  first  the  author  enlarges  on  the  fact  that  with  the  inauguration  of  President 
Gomez  Venezuela  has  entered  on  a  new  era  of  development  in  her  history,  one  that 
presages  a  prosperous  and  stable  future.  Without  doubt  President  Gomez  in  the 
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two  years  that  he  has  held  offiee  has  aeeoniplished  much  in  tite  way  of  a  thorough 
organization  of  the  (fov(‘rnnient  of  liis  I'ountry. 

The  artieh*  dealing  with  the  Universities  of  Argentina  will  come  as  a  surprise  to 
a  great  many  who  are  entirely  unae()uainted  with  the  development  tif  edtieafion  in 
the  Latin  countries.  Mr.  llEi{i(EKo-I>fci.()r-\  make.s  a  compari.son  of  the  system 
of  education  in  vogue  in  Paris  with  that  of  .\rgentina,  which  is  very  (lattering  to  the 
latter  country. 


“PotosI,”  by  Prof.  Hikam  Hingham,  of  A’ale  University.  In  the  January  number 
of  the  “Bulletin  of  the  American  Geographical  Society,''  Professor  Bingham  depicts 
this  ancient  capital  of  the  western  Spanish  world,  and  tells  us  of  the  departed  glories 
of  this  magnified  mining  camj).  The  city  is  13,o(Kl  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  and 
lies  in  the  shadow  of  Cerro — the  cone  of  silver — that  gave  the  city  its  ancient  fame. 

The  discovery  of  silver  at  I’otosi  was  made  liy  a  llama  driver  aliont  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
It  wiis  soon  found  t  hat  the  mountain  was  t  ra  versed  liy  veins  ofextremely  rich  ore.  .After  t  he  t;old  of  the  Incas 
ha<l  l)cen  ttalhered  uj)  and  disposed  of.I’otosi  ln'came  the  most  important  part  of  all  the  Spanish  possessions 
in  .America.  .At  the  l»-(:innint:  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  New  A'ork  and  IJoston  were  still 
undreamed  of,  I’otosi  was  already  a  larce  and  very  wealthy  city.  It  attracted  the  presence  of  hundreds 
of  .Spanish  adventurers,  includint:  many  jaandees.  In  short,  it  had  taken  on  all  the  sittns  of  luxury  that 
arc  common  to  l)ig  minint;  camps.  Grandt'es  in  sumptuous  apparel  rode  ttaily  caparisoned  horses  up  and 
<lown  the  stony  strivts,  l)OWinK  graciously  to  charmint;  ladies  dn'ssi'd  in  tht-  most  costly  attire  that  easily 
gotten  wealth  could  procure.  On  feast  days,  and  particularly  on  national  holidays  like  the  Kintt's  lurth- 
day,  elabora  e  and  exix'nsive  entertainments  were  piven. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  wide  expanse  of  ruins  an<l  the  very  large  numlier  of  churches,  it  would  lx?  dillicult 
to  realiz(!  that  this  was  ever  the  largest  city  in  .America.  The  routes  which  li'd  to  the  Holivian  plateau 
iK’came  the  greatest  thoroughfares  in  .America.  Money  llowed  mon*  fnxd.v  than  water.  In  fiu?t,  the 
Spaniards  found  eonsideral)le  liilliculty  during  the  dry  season  in  supplying  the  city  with  suincient  quanti¬ 
ties  of  the  later  commodity  to  use  in  washing  the  ore  and  in  nux'ting  the  ordinary  netalsof  a  large  population. 
Consequently  they  went  up  into  the  hills  aliove  the  city  and  built,  at  great  expense,  a  score  of  dams  to 
hold  l)ack  the  water  that  fell  during  the  rainy  season  ami  pn'siTve  it  for  the  dry. 

Immediately  following  the  wars  of  indeptuidence,  and  the  eonsetpii-nt  oixming  of  the  country  to  foreign 
capital,  a  wild  mining  fever  set  in  among  London  capitalists,  (iret-dy  and  ignorant  directors  took  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  cupidity  of  the  llritish  pulilic  to  enrich  thtunselves,  while  incidentally  working  the  mines  of 
I’otosi  with  disproportionately  expensive  establishments.  .So  eager  was  the  public  to  take  stock  in  I’otosl 
that  shares  which  at  the  oiitsi't  were  quoted  at  7.)  or  SO  rose  ineredilily  in  the  short  space  of  six  wcx'ks. 
Some  of  them  went  up  above  .7,(K)0.  .As  was  to  lx?  exixx-ted,  this  speculative  fever  was  followed  by  a  panic , 
which  ruined  not  only  the  stockholders,  but  those  unfortunates,  like  Edmi’SP  Temple,  who  had  gone  to 
Totosl  in  the  employ  of  one  of  the  wildcat  companies,  and  those  South  -Americans  that  had  honorad  their 
drafts  in  London.  Then  followed  a  long  period  of  stagnation.  But  as  railroads  came  nearer  and  cart  roads 
Ix'gan  to  multiply,  transportation  Ixx-amc  cheaper  and  new  enterpri.ses  sprang  up. 

The  stratas  of  silver  run  small  iioAvadays,  anti  the  mining  of  the  baser  metal,  tin, 
is  the  prize  of  the  workers. 

As  a  tangible  evidence  of  the  old-time  industry,  the  mint  still  is  there. 

The  principal  object  of  interest  in  the  city,  however,  is  the  t'asa  Xacional  de  Moneda,  the  great  mint, 
which  was  Ix'gun  in  colonial  days  to  rect'ive  the  plunder  that  the  Spaniards  took  out  of  the  hill  by  means 
of  forced  lalior  of  their  Indian  slaves.  It  extends  over  two  city  blocks,  and  is  really  a  collwtion  of  build¬ 
ings  covered  tty  a  massive  roof  ami  surrounded  liy  a  high  wall  with  only  one  entranci'.  The  front  is  striking 
■At  regular  intervals  along  the  roof  arc  little  stone  ornaintmts  like  funeral  urns.  The  few  windows  arc  care¬ 
fully  guarded  with  iron  liars.  On  either  side  of  the  elalioratcly-dt!corated  facade  of  the  two-storied  portal 
are  wooden  lialconies,  over  which  projix-ts  the  heavily-timlxTcd  roof  covered  with  large  red  tiles. 

•As  one  enters  the  great  building  from  the  street  and  passes  between  massive  doors  into  a  large  courtyard, 
the  first  thing  that  attracts  one's  attention  is  an  enormous  face.  I  feet  in  diameter,  which  looks  down  at  the 
intruder  from  over  the  archway  that  leads  to  the  second  courtyard.  The  gigantic  lace  has  a  malicious  grin, 
yet  bears  a  distinct  resemblance  to  B.tccnis.  Who  put  it  here  and  what  it  signifies,  does  not  seem  to  be 
known.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  many  of  the  tHi'chuas  before  starting  on  a  journey  come  to  the  courtyard 
to  make  obeisance  to  the  face,  throwing  down  in  front  of  it  a  <iniil  of  coca  leaves  just  as  they  used  to  do  to 
the  rising  sun  in  the  time  of  Incas. 

The  courtyard  is  surrounded  by  an  arcade  with  heavy  arches,  over  which  runs  the  carved  balustrade 
of  the  second-story  balcony.  In  the  second  patio,  whiclt  is  also  paved  with  cut  stones,  a  tiny  narrow-gauge 
railway  is  used  to  carry  silver  itigots  from  the  treasure  room  to  the  stamping  machines.  Inone  of  the  build¬ 
ings  is  a  physics  laboratory.  In  another,  a  little  gymnasium.  In  still  a  third,  a  collection  of  minerals.  .Ml 
of  which  are  evidences  that  here  are  the  iK'gintiings  of  a  school  of  mities  that  is  being  developed  under  the 
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able  (lireetion  of  an  inte!lii;enl  yotmp  liolivian  engineer  who  received  his  trainiiif!  at  Xotre  Dame  I’ni- 
versity  in  the  l  tiite<i  istates.  In  another  old  httildinu  are  still  statidint:  the  great  wooden  machines  that 
were  formerly  itsed  in  the  process  of  hammering  out  the  silver.  In  a  large  nKnn  on  the  second  floor  of  still 
another  are  kept  the  velhttmhoitnd  records  of  the  mint  and  all  the  dies  which  have  been  itsed  for  the  jtast 
201)  years,  .\ecording  to  the  records,  the  silver  taken  Irom  here  in  the  colonial  days  amonnleil  to  aboni 
two  billion  ounces.  .Most  of  the  stamping  was  done  by  hand.  The  liolivian  (iovernment  has  cleared  out 
two  or  three  of  the  strncinres  and  installed  modern  machinery  itn|X)rted  from  the  I'nited  States. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  mint  is  the  size  ami  condition  of  the  huge  limbers  that  suit- 
port  the  roof.  They  are  as  sound  to-day  its  they  were  2U')  years  ago.  when,  with  infinite  labor,  they  were 
brought  across  the  mountains  from  the  distant  forests  of  the  Chaco. 

The  roof  is  surmounted  by  a  number  of  small  sentry  boxes,  which  are  connected  by  little  paths  and 
stairways  that  lead  to  all  parts  of  the  structure.  In  the  ohi  liays  it  was  necessary  not  only  to  protect  the 
“money-house”  against  possible  attacks  Irom  without,  but  to  make  sure  that  the  Indians,  who  were 
assigned  to  work  in  the  mint,  did  not  escape  from  the  attics  where  they  slept  at  night. 


“Two  American  arbitrations  before  the  Permanent  Court  of  the  Hague”  (I)oux 
Arbitrages  americains  devant  la  Cour  Perinaiieiite  de  la  llayei  i.s  one  of  the  leading 
articles  ajipearing  in  the  last  number  of  the  '‘Revue  des  Seienees  Politiques,"  of  Paris, 
in  which  the  writer,  Mr.  Georges  Scei.le  reviews  at  considerable  length  the  North 
Atlantic  fisheries  case,  recently  jtassed  ujKtn  by  the  Hague  tribunal.  In  the  next 
issue  of  the  “Revue''  the  case  of  the  Orimx'o  Navigation  Company  against  Venezuela 
will  be  taken  up. 

In  his  introduction  Mr.  Scelle  says  that  among  the  nations  that  have  done  most 
for  the  great  cause  of  arbitration  the  United  States  de.serves  to  be  placed  in  the  first 
rank,  and  that  since  the  famous  Jay  treaty,  dating  from  ]7!)I,  it  has  been  connected 
with  more  arbitrations  than  any  other  country,  except  jiossihly  England.  It  is  bound 
to  almost  all  the  nations  of  Europe  and  -\merica  by  a  close  system  of  jMTmanent  arbi¬ 
tration  treaties,  and  its  efforts  in  the  two  Peace  Conferences,  in  favor  of  obligatory 
arbitration,  its  sujiport  of  the  Erench  delegation  at  the  lime  of  the  .second  meeting  of 
the  Hague,  have  made  it  morally  our  ally  in  the  good  fight  for  jieace  and  justice.  Of 
the  seven  arbitration  cases  decided  by  the  ])ermanent  Court  of  the  Hague  since  the 
beginning  of  its  existence  u]>  to  June  1,  1910,  the  United  States  was  interested  in 
four,  and  it  is  again  found  as  a  plaintiff  in  the  two  ca.ses  pa.s.sed  uj)on  by  the  jiermanent 
court  in  the  months  of  September  and  October,  1910 — the  North  Atlantic  Ei.shcries 
case,  in  which  England  was  an  adversary,  ami  that  of  the  Orinoco  Navigation  Com¬ 
pany,  in  which  Venezuela  was  the  defendant.  The  doctrinal  interest  in  these  two 
ca.ses  is  great,  and  the  first  one  offers,  besides,  a  certain  political  interest,  as  it  ends  a 
quarrel  more  than  .secular  and  which  had  often  threatened  to  become  acute. 


“  The  Fourth  International  American  Conference.  General  Record  of  Proceedings. 
July  12  to  August  20, 1910,”  is  published  in  the  “Supplement  to  the  American  Journal 
of  International  Law"  for  January,  1911. 


“Address  of  Dr.  H.  lammasch  on  Opening  the  Arbitration  Between  the  United 
States  and  Venezuela  in  the  Matter  of  the  Orinoco  Steamship  Company’s  Claim,  Sep¬ 
tember  28,  1910,”  in  “  The  American  Journal  of  International  Lair,"  for  January,  is  a 
short  paper  in  which  the  author  states  briefly  the  differences  of  prineijiles  involved 
in  this  famous  case. 


“The  Pan  American  Commercial  Conference”  is  the  title  of  an  article  ajqiearing 
in  “American  Exporter"  for  March,  which  takes  up  a  brief  description  of  the  work 
carried  on  during  the  recent  Commercial  Conference  held  in  the  building  of  the  Pan 
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American  Union.  This  office  ha-s  in  p)reparation  the  proceedings  of  this  conference, 
which  are  being  carefully  compiled,  and  will  be  published  in  full  for  distribution  at 
an  early  date. 


“Japan  and  the  Panama  Canal,”  a  short  article  in  '  The  Oriental  Economic  Review," 
for  Januar\  25,  (|Uotes  the  following  from  “  The  Japan  Chronicle,"  attributed  to  Mr. 
Shigetaka  Shiga,  the  eminent  .Tapanese  geographer: 

There  fan  be  no  donlit  that  the  openinR  of  the  Panania  Canal  will  brin),'  about,  to  a  (treat  e.xtent,  fresh 
facilities  for  cotnninnieation  between  Japan  and  the  States  of  Sonth  America.  But  any  sudden  pro(a‘ess 
can  hardly  be  exftected  either  in  our  commercial  or  political  intercourse  with  these  States  in  South  America 
because  the  United  States,  adhering  to  the  Monroe  doctrine,  is  sure  to  intervene  in  any  international 
alTairs  that  may  occur  in  any  part  of  the  .American  continent.  It  must  be  expected  that  so  long  as  the 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  Jaitan  are  tiot  perfectly  restored  to  the  former  bond  of  friendship 
we  can  not  hope  for  any  marked  development  in  onr  intercourse  with  any  States  in  South  America.  In 
the  |)resent  cotidition  of  international  politics  the  States  in  South  America  can  not  enter  stiddenly  into  any 
close  intercourse  with  Japan  against  the  will  of  the  I'tiited  States.  The  first  thing  we  have  to  do  is,  there¬ 
fore,  to  endeavor  to  restore  our  bond  of  friendship  with  the  United  States  to  its  former  state:  otherwise,  as 
1  have  said,  we  shall  never  be  able  to  protnote  our  intercourse  with  any  States  in  Sonth  .America. 


“Fortify  the  Panama  Canal”,  by  Rt'ur  .Idniiral  T.  Mahan,  United  .States  Navy, 
ill  “  The  North  American  Review,"  for  March,  1111 1,  is  a  masterly  essay  on  this  subject, 
which  is  at  present  a  source.of  so  much  controversy. 

Rear  Admiral  Mahan's  standing  as  a  naval  officer  and  as  a  writer  entitle  his  words 
to  a  most  serious  consideration. 


“Have  we  the  Right  to  Fortify  the  Panama  Canal?”  by  .Vi.bert  Rushneli.  Hart, 
appears  in  "The  World  To-day”  for  March,  1911.  The  author  argues  very  strongly 
on  the  negative  side  of  the  question. 


“  Should  the  Panama  Canal  be  Fortified?”  an  article  by  I.oui.s  I.iving.ston  Sea.ma.n, 
is  contained  in  the  March  number  of  “  The  Editorial  Review." 


“A  Chemical  Laboratory  of  ^Nature,”  by  Nevin  O.  Winter  in  "  The  World  To-day," 
for  February,  is  an  article  descriptive  of  the  nitrate  country  of  Chile. 


“Gisements  diamantiferes  en  Colombie,”  in  the  "Bulletin  de  la  Societe  Fran^aise 
des  Ingenieurs  Coloniaux,"  by  J.  M.  Fieux,  is  a  review  of  an  article  appearing  in  the 
"Engineering  Annals  of  Bogota,"  which  puts  forward  the  question  as  to  the  existence 
of  geological  formations  containing  diamonds  in  Colombia.  The  author  concludes 
that  there  are  such  formations  in  the  Province  of  Antioquia,  basing  his  conclusions 
on  the  resemblance  of  the  igneous  fields  of  the  ProAunce  to  those  of  South  .\frica. 


“Coffee  Culture  in  Colombia,”  by  C.arlos  E.  Lopez,  is  the  leading  article  in 
“  The  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal."  for  January.  The  paper  is  a  pen  picture  of  the 
country  and  contains  many  valuable  hints  in  the  way  of  coffee  cultivation. 


TirE  GOVEKNOK’S  PALACE  AT  VALPARAISO,  CHILE. 

View  of  the  new  Inlendencia,  or  Governor’s  Palace,  at  Valparaiso,  taken  (Tiildron's  Day  diiriii!;  the  Centennial  Celebration. 
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‘•Commercial  Peru,”  by  Jons  ,1.  McI'ari.ane,  is  the  ])riu(i])al  contribution  in 
tlie  February  number  of  “  Commciria!  Auurica,”  and  the  statistics  show  that  that 
country  is  a  field  of  "reat  jwssible  exportation.  We  give  the  table  of  detailed  exports 
in  proof  of  this  as.sertion; 


The  hadiiu/  artieles  c.rported  from  Peru  in  1907.  vith  their  value  and  prineipal  countries 

of  destination . 


Articles. 

Value. 

Principal  countries  of  destination. 

S10.015,(XK) 
4. 723.  (MK) 

United  States,  United  Kingdom. 

United  Kingdom,  United  States,  France. 

United  Kingdom,  United  States. 

United  Kingdom. 

Do. 

4, 13(>,(XK) 
2,581. (KK) 

2. 14(),(NH) 
l.OfiO.  (KH) 
020,  (K)0 

Do. 

United  States,  United  Kingdom. 

United  States,  France,  United  Kingdom. 

404.000 

Peruvian  cotton  is  rapidly  making  a  place  for  itself  in  the  world  market,  and  the 
exports  of  this  commodity,  which  have  steadily  increased  within  the  last  10  years, 
show  conclusively  that  the  climate  and  soil  of  a  great  part  of  this  Rejuiblic  are  entirely 
fittc'd  for  cotton  cultivation. 

The  coi)per  mine's  of  Peru  are,  of  course,  famous,  as  well  as  the  silver  mines.  It 
is  somewhat  of  a  surprise,  however,  to  rc*alize  that  Peru  exportc'd  coal  to  the  value  of 
half  a  million  dollars  in  ]!t()7. 


“The  Production  of  Rubber  in  Peru,”  by  Carlo.s  Romero  and  F.  E.  Ross,  is 
an  instructive  pa])er  ai)i)C‘aring  in  “Peru  To-Day”  for  January.  The  author  gives 
details  of  methods  of  working,  laborers'  wages,  exportation,  and  land  grants  from  the 
(iovernment  for  rubber  cultivation.  We  quote  the  following: 

Montana  land  grants;  Indigenous  rul))ier  lands  may  ])urrliased  on  very  favorable  terms  from  the  Pe¬ 
ruvian  Government .  or  may  be  rented  for  jieriods  of  10  years  on  payment|  by  the  eoneessionaire  of  $1  per 
hundred-weight  of  rubber  extracted,  or  on  the  basis  of  payment  of  10  cents  tor  every  estrada  of  150  trees 
worked,  in  addition  to  an  e<jual  sum  per  hectare  of  land  comitrised  in  the  grant.  The  requirement  is 
compulsory  that  rul'ber  extracted  from  lands  .sold  by  the  State  must  l)e  exported  from  a  Peruvian  port. 
In  any  of  the  atiove  ca.ses  the  destruction  of  the  trees  is  alisolutely  fortiidden. 


“Mining  Operations  in  Peru  in  1910,”  by  F.  E.  Ross,  in  “The  Enginetring  and 
Mining  Journal  ”  for  March  4,  P.lll,  states  that  the  mining  industry  is  in  a  very  pros¬ 
perous  condition  at  present  in  Peru.  The  work  at  Ferrobamba,  a  new  cojtper  jiroperty 
in  southern  Peru  is  being  pushed  rajiidly,  while  imitrovements  and  developments  are 
being  contemplated  in  all  of  the  other  Peruvian  mines. 


“Mexican  Rubber  Notes,”  ajtitearing  in  “  The  India  Rubber  IForW’  for  March  1, 
gives  the  following  table  that  is  of  considerable  interest,  as  tending  to  show  a  decided 
increase  in  the  gum-chewing  habit  among  the  citizens  of  the  United  States: 

The  output  of  chicle  gum  from  Mexico — the  cliief  source  of  supply — continues  to  increase,  as  shown 
by  the  following  figures  compiled  from  the  annua!  statement  of  the  Federal  treasury  sul  nutted  [to  the 
Congress  now  in  session.  Weights  are  expressed  in  metric  tons  and  values  in  Mexican  silver.  The  fiscal 
year  ends  June  30: 


Years.  j 

Tons. 

Dollars. 

A'ears.  Tons. 

Dollars. 

lya'Mi  .  .  .1 

i  2, 182 

!  I'KVS-W .  2.024 

■2.447.041 

\m>-7 . 

2. 1 44. 724 

3. 409,  .507 

1907-S . 

2, 29.5 

■2.2.51.5-20 

j  lOO.l-lO .  3. 173 
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“Railroads  in  Northern  Mexico,”  by  A.  Coll,  is  the  subject  of  a  short  article  in 
“  The  Mining  World,”  for  March  4,  I9II. 

“Coasting  Down  Popocatapetl,”  by  Alexandeu  Hume  Ford,  appears  in  “The 
Mid-Tacijic,”  for  January. 


Mining  in  Mexico  is  extensively  reviewed  in  the  annual  review  number  of  the 
“  Mining  and  Scienlijic  Tress,”  of  January  7.  This  periodical  contains  a  resume  of  the 
mining  situation  in  all  the  different  countries  of  the  world  for  the  last  year. 


“Mining  in  Mexico  in  1910,”  by  Kirby  Thomas,  “Mining  in  Sinoloa  During  1910,” 
by  E.  A.  II.  Tays,  and  “  Mining  in  South  America  in  1910,”  are  some  of  the  leading 
articles  dealing  with  the  mineral  industry  that  appear  in  the  January  number  of  “  The 
Engineering  and  Mining  Journal.” 


“Costa  Rica  Mineral  Resources,”  by  Lee  Fraser,  is  the  leading  article  in 
“Mining  and  Scienlijic  Press,”  for  January  21,  1911. 

After  going  into  a  general  discussion  of  the  possibilities  of  mining  in  this  progressive 
Central  American  State,  the  author  located  the  mining  districts  of  the  country  as 
follows: 

.Atlantic  Coast:  Cuartos  Esquinas,  black  sand;  Puerto  Liiuon,  natural  cement;  south  of  Puerto  Liuion, 
black  sand;  Puerto  V'iejo,  black  sand  and  gold;  Rio  Zhorquin,  gold  in  sands;  Rio  Uren,  gold  in  sands 
at  headwaters;  Rio  Cuculis,  coal;  Rios  Coen  and  Suagbli,  oil;  Rio  Zent,  copper;  Montana  Matina,  coal; 
Calobozo,  iron. 

Cartago:  Paraiso,  copper,  gold;  Orosi,  copper,  gold,  silver;  El  Copey,  gold. 

South  of  Rio  Grande  and  north  of  Cerros  del  Puriscal,  there  are  many  occurrences  of  gold,  lead,  silver 
and  copper  throughout  the  region. 

San  Ramon,  Naranjo,  San  Mateo,  and  Esparta,  Tuccares,  and  the  Guacimal,  .Vranjues,  Largatos,  Aban- 
gares  Rivers,  gold,  silver,  lead,  zinc.  Iron. 

Laguna  Teborio:  Iron,  gold, 

Guanacaste,  Sardina:  .Asphalt,  manganese,  copper. 

Actual  mining  operations  for  gold  are  being  conducted  in  the  Abangarez  gold  fields  of  Costa  Rica  by  the 
Montezuma  Mining  Company  of  Costa  Rica.  .At  the  La  Union  mine,  the  property  is  being  developed, 
and  some  work  is  being  done  by  the  .Vquacate  Mines  in  reopening  some  abandoned  properties  near  San 
Mateo. 


“Vuelta  Abajo,”  is  the  leading  article  in  “The  Cuba  Magazine”  for  January,  and 
here  the  author.  Miss  I.  A.  Wright,  describes  this  world-famous  tobacco  growing 
country. 

Other  leading  article.s  are  “Gold  in  Cuba,”  “Bibijaguas,”  by  Isaiah  L.  Roberts, 
“Report  of  Harvard  Experiment  Station,”  and  “Irrigation,”  Part  IV,  by  J.  T.  Crawley. 


“El  Cobre  Mines,  Cuba,”  a  descriptive  article  by  E.  G.  Tuttle,  appearing  in 
“  Mines  and  Minerals,”  for  March,  1911,  goes  into  the  details  of  this  ancient  and  his¬ 
toric  mineral  deposit.  The  article  is  illustrated  by  a  number  of  cuts,  an  interesting 
one  showing  a  view  of  the  mining  works  in  Cobre,  in  1820. 


“The  Dominican  Republic — Her  Resources  and  Strategic  Commercial  Position — 
Induence  of  Panama  Canal  on  Her  Development — Wonderful  Country  of  Toussaint 
L’Oaverture,”  is  an  excellent  statistical  article  publLshed  in  the  “Agvii  Steam¬ 
ship  News.” 


“The  Cotton-Spinning  Industry  of  Central  and  South  America.”  A  letter  from 
a  correspondent  of  the  “Economist,”  appearing  in  the  February  18  number,  contains 
a  good  deal  of  important  information  on  the  subject.  The  corollary  of  the  development 
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of  cotton  spinning  in  Latin  America  is  the  development  of  cotton  raising.  An  enlight¬ 
ening  table  is  given  in  this  letter,  and  we  take  the  opportunity  of  quoting  it: 


Mills.  Spindles.  Looms. 


Brazil . i  137  1,000,000  35,000 

Mexico .  139  720,200  25,300 

Peru . I  7  52,200  .  1,750 

Colombia .  5  20,000  |  300 

Venezuela . i  2  11,000  ZV) 

Argentina .  6  9,000  ■  1,200 

Guatemala .  1  6.000  150 

Chile .  3  5,000  400 

Ecuador .  4  5,000  200 

Uruguay .  3  .  300 


Total .  307  1,834,400  64,850 


This  increase  in  the  number  of  cotton  mills  and  spindles  in  different  Latin  American 
countries  is  sure  to  have  an  adverse  effect  upon  the  cotton-goods  trade  of  England  and 
Germany,  and  in  a  lesser  degree  the  United  States.  WTiat  the  quthor  says  about  the 
Brazilian  mills  is  significant.  (We  have  italicized.) 

Themostimportantof  thecotton-manufacturing  countries  is  Brazil;  the  annual  output  exceeds  £8,330,000, 
about  two-thirds  the  requirements  of  the  country.  The  goods  manufactured  are  mainly  grays  and  coarse, 
colored  cottons  under  28  inches  wide;  there  are  also  several  print  mills  with  30-inch  printing  machines.  In 
some  cases  white  shirtings  are  made,  also  muslins,  lawns,  and  fancy  work  of  good  quality.  With  good 
management  large  profits  are  obtained;  mills  in  the  interior  have  an  advantage  over  imported  goods,  as 
the  cost  of  carriage  from  the  coast  is  very  great.  The  average  profit  may  be  assessed  at  8  per  cent,  which 
is  maintained  at  a  steady  level  by  the  import  duties.  There  is,  moreover,  considerable  competition  be¬ 
tween  the  native  mills,  which  prevents  profits  rising  to  a  higher  level.  It  Is  remarkable  that  whilst  cot¬ 
ton  is  grown  in  northern  Brazil,  the  mills  are  mainly  in  the  south,  and  the  separate  States  forming  Brazii 
have  internal  duties,  which  raise  both  the  price  of  the  cotton  and  the  goods.  There  is,  moreover,  a  direct 
tax  on  all  mill  sales,  and  each  bolt  of  cloth  turned  out  requires  a  Government  stamp.  The  machinery 
imported  from  Great  Britain  is  subject  to  heavy  duties,  consequently  the  industry  at  every  stage  adds  con- 
•iderably  to  the  public  revenue;  notwithstanding,  it  teems  probable  that  within  another  decade  the  whole  of 
the  home  market  will  be  supplied  by  local  mills  fitted  up  with  English  machinery. 

About  half  the  milts  are  run  by  steam  power,  one-fourth  by  water,  and  the  remainder  by  electric  power, 
at  a  cost  of  about  £10  8s.  per  horsepower  (per  annum).  The  operatives  are  mainly  men  and  boys,  and 
most  of  the  overseers  and  foremen  are  English.  The  mills  vary  considerably  in  size,  and  resemble  the 
smaller  American  mills  rather  than  the  larger  English  ones  in  the  number  of  spindles.  There  are  11  in 
Brazii  with  25,(XX)  spindles  each;  the  largest  contains  56,390  spindles,  and  1,336  looms,  finding  work  for 
nearly  1,700  workpeople.  Another  Brazilian  mill  has  no  less  than  1,700  looms  and  36,000  spindles,  employing 
2,200  operatives;  the  cloth  made  ranges  from  28  to  54  inches  in  width.  This  mill  turns  out  sheeting,  drills, 
checks,  stripes,  dyed  goods,  white  goods,  and  dobby  work;  also  by  hand  and  power,  Jacquards,  bedspreads, 
vesting,  ribbons,  and  hosiery  from  special  machines.  The  waste  is  also  worked  up  at  the  mill,  producing 
scrubbing  cloths  and  sacks  for  native  flour.  In  the  same  mill  the  cotton  is  ginned,  and  the  seeds  are 
crushed  for  their  oil,  which  is  worked  up  into  soap.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  other  mill  exists  in  which 
so  many  processes  are  carried  on  under  one  management  in  one  group  of  buildings.  The  operatives  work 
9^  hours  a  day— from  6  to  10, 11  to  1,  and  1.30  to  5.  Every  Saturday  the  mills  close  at  3.30,  giving  a  S.'i-hour 
week. 


“The  Railways  of  Brazil,’’  a  continuation  of  the  previous  articles  that  have  appeared 
in  “Cassier’s  Magazine,"  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Lionel  Wiener.  In  this  number  he 
takes  up  a  description  of  the  Mogyana  system.  “The  System  of  the  Brazil  Railway 
Company’’  is  another  well-illustrated  paper  in  the  same  magazine. 


“Touring  in  ‘The  Land  of  To-morrow,’  ’’  an  article  appearing  in  the  Club  Journal 
of  February  4,  describing  the  possibilities  of  Cuba  as  a  motorist’s  heaven. 


“Hongo  del  Caucho,’’  is  the  leading  article  in  the  February  number  of  "La 
Hacienda." 


“Brazil’s  Progress  in  Psychiatry,  Neurology,  and  Legal  Kedicine,’’  by  the  editor, 
is  a  technical  article  that  appears  in  the  “  Medico-Legal  .Journal,"  lor  September,  1910. 
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The  “Fight  for  South  America’s  Great  Trade,”  is  the  heading  of  an  interview  with 
Mr.  Lewis  Nixon,  appearingin  the  ”  Pan  American  Review.”  Mr.  Edward  Marshall, 
the  well-known  correspondent,  handled  the  interview,  and  he  developed  a  good  deal 
of  interesting  information  by  skillful  questioning.  On  the  subject  of  American 
investment,  Mr.  Nixon  has  this  to  say: 

American  investment  in  the  Argentine  is  conflned  almost  wholly  to  the  meat  industry.  The  La  Plata 
works,  a  few  miles  from  Buenos  Aires,  have  made  a  magnificent  development.  They  ship  to  Europe 
vast  aggregates  of  chilled  beef,  employing  for  this  exportation  a  whole  line  of  steamers. 

At  present  South  America’s  most  puzzling  probiem  is  its  lack  of  fuel.  Coal  costs  $9  at  the  seaboard  and 
S14  to  $20  in  the  mountains.  It  will  be  hard,  even  if  coal  exists,  as  has  been  claimed,  on  the  west  slope  of 
the  -Andes,  to  get  it  across  the  mountains.  Railroad  fuel  in  the  north  is  mostly  quebracho  wood.  This 
is  a  heavy  handicap.  In  the  .south  petroieum  is  u.sed. 

The  mention  of  It  brings  to  mind  a  faiiure  of  American  manufacturers  to  get  control  of  the  big  locomo¬ 
tive  market  offered  by  the  Argentine.  In  4  locomotives  ordered  from  a  North  American  firm,  copper 
fire  boxes  and  flues  were  specified.  Our  builders  scorned  this  detail,  not  understanding  it.  It  really  was 
due  to  the  peculiarities  of  this  wood  fuel.  We  sent  steel  boilers  and  steel  fire  boxes,  and  now  the  engines 
all  lie  in  the  scrap  heap,  having  been  replaced  by  English  locomotives,  whose  builders  did  as  they  were 
told  to  do  in  specifications. 

If  we  wish  to  get  our  share  of  the  great  trade  which  It  is  Increasingly  in  the  power  of  South  America  to 
give  us,  we  must  adapt  ourselves  more  readily  to  their  conditions  and  meet  them  as  the  foreign  manufac¬ 
turers  are  meeting  them.  South  America  is  anxious  to  do  business  with  us.  As  soon  as  we  show  any 
willingness  to  really  meet  her  needs  and  to  provide  the  trade  and  financial  plants  to  handle  our  joint 
commerce,  we  shall  control  our  rightful  share  of  her  whole  trade— which  we  do  not  at  present  do. 

But  we  must  meet  them  halfway,  for  at  present  trade  comes  in  spite  of  us  and  not  through  our  enter¬ 
prise. 


“The  Rubber  Workers  of  the  Amazon,”  by  A.  Lang,  and  “The  Economic  Impor¬ 
tance  of  the  Plateaus  in  Tropic  America,”  by  Prof.  J.  Russell  Smith,  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania,  are  two  other  important  papers  in  the  ”  Bulletin  of  the 
American  Geographical  Society  ”  for  January.  Professor  Smith  makes  an  interesting 
point  relative  to  the  sites  of  cities: 

The  location  of  cities  in  tropical  America  shows  forcibly  the  importance  of  the  plateau.  In  temperate 
North  America  and  in  northern  Europe  there  is  no  national  capital  that  is  not  located  on  a  low  plain,  many 
of  them  are  seaports,  and  all  can  be  reached  from  the  sea  by  at  least  river  or  canal  navigation.  In  all 
tropical  America  there  are  11  independent  nations,  including  Panama,  and  of  the  11  but  1,  Brazil,  has  a 
capital  city  that  is  aiso  a  seaport.  Even  the  Brazilian  capital  is  not  fully  maritime,  since  the  suburb  of 
PetropoUs,  on  the  escarpment  of  the  plateau,  is  the  real  administrative  center,  the  residence  of  the  diplo¬ 
matic  corps  and  the  Brazilian  aristocracy,  and  has  also  a  growing  textile  industry. 

The  other  10  capitals  of  the  American  Tropics  are  beyond  the  reach  of  any  kind  of  navigable  connection 
with  the  ocean,  and  are  usually  situated  upon  plateaus  from  2,000  to  9,000  feet  in  elevation,  where  good 
drainage  and  cool  and  wholesome  climate  prevail. 

In  the  above  statement  the  author  evidently  excludes  Central  America  and  the 
West  Indies  from  tropical  America. 

And  in  regard  to  the  further  peopling  of  the  lowlands,  he  has  this  to  say: 

The  other  means  of  peopling  these  lands  is  by  the  application  of  science  to  eliminate  the  tropical 
diseases  that  are  now  so  fatal  to  white  men  and  harmful  to  others.  This  is  a  possibility  which  is  just 
arising,  but  which  may  rediscover  to  us  the  New  World  during  the  present  century.  Most  of  the  particu¬ 
larly  troublesome  and  so-called  contagious  diseases  are  now  explained  as  due  to  or  transmitted  by  the 
activity  of  animal  organisms  of  various  kinds.  Once  the  danger  is  known  it  may  usually  be  averted  by 
combating  some  insect  or  germ  or  by  inoculating  the  person  so  that  the  germs  have  no  effect.  Within  the 
memory  of  living  men  smallpox  has  declined  from  the  position  of  the  world’s  greatest  plague  to  a  second- 
rate  disease,  due  only  to  carelessness.  The  germ  of  typhoid  fever  is  known  and  with  care  the  disease  can 
be  controlled  and  prevented.  Millions  of  our  contemporaries  have  followed  the  steps  by  which  mosquitoes 
have  been  proved  the  guilty  agents  in  the  spread  of  the  dread  and  mysterious  yellow  fever,  and  the  disease 
has  in  places  been  stamped  out  completely.  In  the  same  way  the  sleeping  sickness  of  Africa  is  now  known 
to  be  due  to  a  variety  of  the  tsetse  fiy,  and  malaria,  the  bane  of  Tropics  and  lowlands  everywhere,  is  now 
explained  by  science  as  another  of  the  insect-carried  diseases.  As  medical  science  has  just  begun  system¬ 
atically  to  study  these  questions,  it  is  fair  to  presume,  in  the  light  of  present  progress,  that  the  thne  is  not 
far  distant  when  it  may  be  almost  or  quite  as  easy  to  keep  free  from  disease  in  the  Mexican  plains,  in  the 
Amazon  or  the  Magdalena  Valleys,  as  in  the  Mississippi  Valley. 
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THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION. 


“United  States  Banking  with  Latin  America’’  the  title  of  an  article  ap]>earin<; 
in  “  The  Bankers'  Magazine"  for  February.  This  contains  the  conclusions  of  Sefior  V. 
Govzales  Bazo,  and  because  of  the  interest  of  the  subject  we  quote  extensively: 

In  reply  to  your  request  for  my  opinion  on  the  prospects  for  American  capital  in  the  field  of  Pan-American 
banking,  I  would  say  at  the  outset  that  there  is  a  very  wide  difference  between  banking  with  Latin 
.\merica  and  banking  in  Latin  America.  Both  can  be  combined,  but  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary. 

The  field  for  banking  with  Latin  America  is  yet  very  large.  The  exports  from  the  20  countries  amount 
to  $1,250,000,000,  and  this  sum  all  represents  banking  business.  This  figure  is  increased  by  the  several 
hands  through  which  the  operations  pass,  as  exporters  do  not  always  sell  exchange  to  importers.  As  a 
rule  drafts  with  bill  of  ladings  attached  go  to  banks,  which  retail  the  e.xchange  afterwards  at  a  profit.  \ 
large  portion  of  the  exporting  trade  is  done  on  credit,  and  the  paper  is  discounted  (bought)  by  local 
banks  and  rediscounted  in  Europe  (and  perhaps  this  country),  exchange  through  short-sight  drafts  being 
sold  to  importers.  I  presume  that  the  total  amount  of  drafts  drawn  by  Latin  America  on  foreign  countries 
including  Government  remittances,  as  well  as  foreign  corporation  dividends  and  interest  and  profits  of 
foreign  capital  invested  in  all  these  countries,  e.xceeds  $2,000,0000.000  every  year. 

I  believe  that  outside  of  covering  the  -American  imports  by  exchange  on  this  country  the  share  of  ,\merican 
banking  interests  in  these  transactions  is  very  small. 

That  the  share  of  the  United  States  can  be  larger,  and  should  be  larger,  is  beyond  doubt.  Of  our  total 
exports  of  $1,250,000,000,  you  take  more  than  $400,000,000;  that  is,  the  largest  portion.  England  takes 
$220,000,000,  Germany  $140,000,000,  and  France  $107,000,000,  the  rest  being  divided  among  all  other  coun¬ 
tries.  and  still  this  country  has  the  smallest  share  in  the  banking  business.  Your  exports  to  Latin  America 
amount  only  to  a  little  over  $200,000,000,  and  the  balance  of  $200,000,000  that  you  have  to  pay  us  for  is 
settled  by  your  payments  to  Europe  for  our  account.  In  short,  you  are  paying  to  Europe  a  part  of  the 
surplus  they  have  in  their  trade  balance  with  us,  including  our  financial  tribute. 

The  United  States  is  the  largest  consumer  of  coffee  (500.000  tons  per  annum),  and  practically  the  whole 
crop  is  raised  in  Latin  America  (1,100.000  tons).  Why  then  is  the  market  regulated  in  Europe?  Why  is 
the  market  of  cocoa  regulated  in  Europe  alsd,  the  United  States  being  the  largest  consumer  (55,000  tons) 
and  75  per  cent  (150,000  tons)  of  the  total  production  (200,000  tons)  being  produced  in  Latin  America? 
The  total  crop  of  ivory  nuts  (25,000  tons)  is  produced  in  Latin  America;  the  United  States  is  the  largest 
consumer  (40  percent,  or  10.000  tons);  why  is  its  market  regulated  in  Hamburg?  There  are  a  few  more  staple 
products  of  Latin  .Vmericathe  largest  consumer  of  which  is  the  United  States  and  the  markets  of  which  are 
likewise  regulated  in  Europe. 

I  believe  that  this  is  due  simply  to  the  lack  of  .\merican  banking  facilities  with  Latin  .\merica. 

Mr.  Bazo  gives  the  following  information  relative  to  the  gold  and  .silver  standanl 
countries  in  Latin  America; 

There  are  10  countries  under  the  gold  standard— Mexico,  I’anama,  Costa  Rica,  Ecuador,  I’eru,  Bolivia. 
Uruguay,  Venezuela,  Santo  Domingo,  and  Cuba— where  the  margin  is  about  4  percent  (2  percent  al)ovc  and 
2  per  cent  beloiv  the  gold  point);  1  country  under  the  silver  standard  (Salvador),  where  there  are  two  lltic- 
tuations,  within  the  gold  point  and  according  to  the  price  of  silver;  and  9  countries  having  a  paper  cur¬ 
rency— -Vrgentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  I’araguay,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  Colombia,  and  Haiti— the 
two  first  of  which  only  have  a  guaranteed  rate  of  exchange  and  where  it  fluctuates  within  the  gold  point,  and 
7  others  having  unlimited  and  entirely  unrestricted  fluctuations. 

The  author  continues  in  taking  the  point  of  view  that  the  establishment  of  American 
banks  in  Latin  America  would  undoubtedly  increase  trade,  and  also  put  the  American 
merchant  in  a  more  advanUigeous  position  in  carrying  on  this  trade  than  he  is  at  pres¬ 
ent.  As  to  the  different  characters  of  banking  business  that  could  be  established,  M r. 
Bazo  has  this  to  say; 

Biuiking  in  Latin  America  has.  as  well  as  in  any  other  country,  several  spheres.  There  is  agricultural 
banking,  industrial  banking,  and  commercial  banking.  .Vgricultural  lianking  is  generally  the  safest,  but  it 
means  a  long-term  investment  and  a  lower  rate  of  interest.  It  is  subject  to  the  possible  accidents  to  the  cur¬ 
rency,  as  nolXKly  will  contract  hut  in  local  currency.  It  may  lie  safe  for  a  while,  it  may !«  safe  forever,  bii  t 
it  may  fail. 

Industrial  banking  pays  Itetter,  hut  it  involves  a  little  more  risk,  as  industrial  conditions  in  every  part  o  f 
the  world  have  no  guaranty  whatever  against  the  future.  National  industries  in  any  country  may  fail  one 
day  for  unforeseen  rea-sons,  and  this  is  another  risk  added  to  the  currency  risk. 

Commercial  banking,  in  many  of  the  Latin  American  countries,  where  there  are  no  regular  stock  ex¬ 
changes,  comprises  the  banking  operations  incident  to  the  handling  of  stocks  and  l)onds,  and  though  the 
wateruig  process  is  still  a  bit  foreign  to  us  the  same  game  of  protecting  them  too  much  is  seen  very  often. 
Stocks  and  bonds  find  their  way  to  the  banks  and  absorb  a  lot  of  the  di.spo.sable  money,  unloading  too  heavy 
markets,  and  there  are  great  risks  in  it  down  there  where  they  can  not  Iw:  floated  easily  on  other  markets. 

The  author  concludes  with  a  high  appreciation  of  the  character  of  the  American 
people. 


LATIN  AMERICA  IN  THE  MAGAZINES. 
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“To  South  America,”  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  by  Mr.  Theodore  W.  Noyes, 
appears  in  “  The  Evening  Star”  of  Washington,  D.  C:,  for  January  12,  1911.  “The 
Koof  of  the  World,”  in  the  issue  of  February  20,  1911,  and  “Above  the  Clouds,”  in  the 
issue  of  February  21,  are  two  other  articles  forming  the  series  in  this  newspaper,  and 
because  of  the  awakened  interest  in  Latin  American  affairs  should  be  appreciated  by 
the  general  reader.  The  articles  contain  vivid  descriptions  of  the  countries  visited  by 
Mr.  Noyes  and  a  wealth  of  data  that  only  an  industrious  traveler  with  a  keen  sense  for 
news  could  collate. 

“  Naval  Strength  of  South  America,”  the  leading  special  article  of  the  South  American 
‘'Supplement  of  the  Times,”  gives  a  review  of  the  sea  forces  of  the  South  American 
countries,  by  Commander  E.  Hamilton  Currey,  Royal  Navy,  ending  with  a  forecast 
as  to  the  future,  in  which  the  author  quotes  Senor  Larreta,  the  Minister  for  Foreign 
.Vffairs  of  Argentina,  speaking  of  Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Chile,  as  saying:  “We  are 
the  three  most  powerful  nations  in  South  America.  We  must  direct  them  in  the 
path  of  peace  and  progress.  The  other  nations  will  see  in  this  triple  friendship  a 
powerful  guaranty  of  liberty  and  justice.” 

Other  special  articles  are  “Progress  of  South  America:  La  Paz,  Iquique,  and  Anto- 
fogasta,”  “A  Run  North  in  Argentina,”  “Venezuela  and  Its  Future,”  "Portuguese 
in  Brazil,”  “Historical  Sketches:  IV.  Period  of  the  Revolutions,”  “Lima  as  a  Lit¬ 
erary  Center,”  “British  Opportunities  in  Brazil,”  "Preparation  of  Mandioca,”  “The 
‘  Popol  Vuh,’  ”  by  Lewis  Spence,  and  “Brazilian  Trade  in  1909.” 


“The  Dawn  of  the  World’s  Peace,”  by  Hamilton  Holt,  in  the  March  number 
of  “  The  World's  Work,”  is  an  article  reviewing  the  efforts  of  all  the  nations  of  the 
world  toward  advancement  of  permanent  peace  conditions.  After  taking  up  the 
different  methods  pursued  by  various  countries  to  accomplish  this  much-to-be-desired 
result,  the  author  gives  especial  study  to  the  creation  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
and  the  work  being  carried  on  by  this  institution. 


The  two  principal  article.'<  in  the  March  number  of  “  La  Hacienda  ”  are  “  Fibra  del 
Zapupe  ”  and  “  Cultivo  del  Algodonero  Caravonica  y  Otros.” 


The  twelfth  article  of  the  serie.«  on  “The  Railways  of  Brazil,”  by  Lionel  Wiener, 
appears  in  the  March  issue  of  “ Gassier' s  Magazine.” 


“The  Geography  and  Natural  Resources  of  Bolivia,”  and  “Canal  Projects  in  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama  and  Adjacent  Regions,”  by  H.  J.  Peddie,  are  two  of  the  articles 
in  “The  Scottish  Geographical  Magazine”  for  January. 


“The  Lake  of  Gold  of  the  Talamancas,”  by  Charles  .Melville  Brown,  “The 
River  of  January,”  by  James  Francis  Oliver,  and  “The  International  Bureau  of 
American  Republics,  Its  Mission,  and  Its  Director,”  by  Katherine  L.  Smith,  are 
contained  in  the  January  number  of  “  The  New  Age.” 


“Captain  Innocencio,”  a  strong  short  story  by  Rex  Beach,  in  “McClure's  Maga¬ 
zine”  for  February,  has  for  its  motive  the  law  and  tradition  of  the  San  Bias  Indians 
forbidding  marriage  with  aliens. 


LATIN'AMERICAN  notes 


MEMENTO  OF  SPANISH  AMERICAN  COMMERCIAL  UNION  BANQUET. 

The  Pan  American  Union  takes  pleasure  in  extending  its  thanks  to  Mr.  R.  A.  C. 
Smith,  of  100  Broadway,  New  York,  for  his  kindness  in  presenting  to  it  a  framed  menu 
of  the  Spanish  American  Commercial  Union  banquet  held  in  New  York,  December  20, 
1889.  The  banquet  was  tendered  in  honor  of  the  delegates  to  the  International 
American  Conference  by  the  Spanish  American  Commercial  Union,  of  which  Mr.  Smith 
was  an  officer  at  the  time.  Hon.  Elihu  Root  was  one  of  the  distinguished  guests  at 
that  function.  This  interesting  memento,  in  its  attractive  mkke-up,  now  occupies  a 
conspicuous  place  in  the  office  of  the  Assistant  Director,  and  is  proving  of  great  interest 
to  the  many  visitors  to  this  institution. 


RESOLUTION  FOR  MEETING  OF  PARLIAMENTS  AND  LEGISLATIVE  BODIES  OF  THE  WORLD. 

Through  the  instrumentality  of  William  Osborne  McDowell,  LL.  D.,  president 
of  the  United  Nations  of  the  World  in  the  League  of  Peace,  with  the  title  of  “The 
Peacemaker,”  there  was  presented  at  the  third  session  of  the  Sixty-first  Congress  of 
the  United  States  a  joint  resolution  “to  authorize  and  provide  for  a  joint  assembly 
and  meeting  of  the  parliaments  and  national  legislative  bodies  of  the  nations  of  the 
world  in  the  United  States,  and  to  extend  an  invitation  to  said  parliaments  and  legis¬ 
lative  bodies,  and  for  other  purposes.”  This  organization  is  deserving  of  special  com¬ 
mendation  for  the  effective  work  it  is  doing  in  awakening  public  sentiment  in  their 
international  peace  propaganda  and  hospitality  work. 


THE  COLLVER  TOURS. 

The  Pan  American  Union  is  in  receipt  of  an  announcement  stating  that  the  Bureau 
offUniversity  Travel  has  purchased,  in  due  legal  form,  the  name  of  “The  Collver 
Tours  ”  and  other  intangible  assets  of  The  Collver  Tours  Company,  and  will  conduct 
the  business  as  a  department  of  their  establishment.  The  Bureau  of  University 
Travel  maintains  its  offices  at  Trinity  Place,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Pamphlets  are 
now  available  descriptive  of  the  extensive  “All  South  American”  tour  arranged  by 
this  company.  It  is  planned  to  sail  from  New  York  on  Saturday,  July  8, 1911,  return' 
ing  to  New  York  Tuesday,  October  3,  1911.  The  itineraiy  includes  stops  at  Cuba, 
Jamaica,  Panama,  Ecuador,  Peru,  Bolivia,  Chile,  Argentine  Republic,  Uruguay, 
Brazil,  and  the  West  Indies. 


FIRST  UNIVERSAL  RACES  CONGRESS. 

The  program  of  the  First  Universal  Races  Congress,  which  is  to  meet  in  London, 
England,  July  26-29,  1911,  has  just  been  issued.  The  object  of  this  gathering,  as 
given  in  this  pamphlet,  is  “to  discuss  in  the  light  of  modern  knowledge  and  the  modern 
conscience  the  general  relations  subsisting  between  the  peoples  of  the  West  and  those 
of  the  East,  between  the  so-called  white  and  so-called  colored  peoples,  with  a  view  to 
encouraging  between  them  a  familiar  understanding,  the  most  friendly  feelings,  and 
a  heartier  cooperation.”  Among  the  supporters  of  this  movement  are  over  25  presi¬ 
dents  of  Parliaments,  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitra¬ 
tion,  and  of  the  delegates  to  the  Second  Hague  Conference,  12  British  governors,  and 
8  British  premiers,  over  40  colonial  bishops,  some  130  professors  of  international  law, 
the  leading  anthropologists  and  sociologists,  the  officers  and  the  majority  of  the  council 
of  In  ter- Parliamentary  Union,  and  many  other  distinguished  personages.  No  less 
than  50  different  countries  are  to  be  represented  at  this  Congress,  prominent  among 
which  are  many  from  Latin-American  Republics. 
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SUBJECT  MATTER  OF  CON¬ 
SULAR  REPORTS 

REPORTS  RECEIVED  TO  FEBRUARY  16,  1911. 


Commemoration  of  the  Argentine  centenary,  photographs  of,  Nov. 
and  account,  Piaza  del  Congreso. 

Argentine  Industrial  Census,  No.  11,  for  Provinces  of  Santa  Fe  Nov. 
and  Salta. 

.Vrgentine  crop  prospects  and  situation  (Mr.  Bartleman’s  No.  Nov. 
180,  of  December  30,  1909,  continued). 

Trade  notes  of  Kosario  and  Consular  District:  Mendoza,  one  of  Nov. 
the  most  flourishing  Provinces  of  Argentine  Republic.  Latest 
census  returns  show  following  data:  Population  is  200,393,  only 
98  of  the  inhabitants  being  Americans;  total  value  of  all  live 
stock  in  Province  shows  an  aggregate  amount  of  14,283,389 
pesos.  The  vineyards  produce  117,000,000  Kilos  of  grapes,  from 
which  are  extracted  90,000,000  liters  of  wine.  The  Province  of 
Santa  Fe  is  to  have  a  new  railroad  in  near  future.  The  Kosario 
Western  Railway  Co.,  with  capital  of  several  million  dollars, 
was  recently  registered  in  London.  During  first  nine  months 
of  the  current  year  the  Rosario  Tramway  Co.  transported 
16,110,452  passengers.  Work  on  |the  Rosario  port  works  is 
rapidly  forging  ahead.  There  are  in  the  Province  of  Santa  Fe  ^ 

2,951  industrial  establishments.  I 

Trade  notes  of  Rosario  and  Consular  Districts:  An  electric  li^ht  Dec. 
company  of  Rosario  will  spend  over  a  million  dollars  improving 
and  extending  the  service.  New  factory  will  be  constructed  to 
be  completed  in  1911.  New  cables  will  be  laid,  extending  to  the 
most  important  suburbs.  The  output  of  sugar  from  January  1  ^ 
to  OctoMr  31  of  the  current  year  amounted  to  143,782,709  kilos, 
and  the  sales  to  130,888,837  kilos.  The  stock,  which  stood  on 
January  1  at  5,273,2^  kilos,  is  now  18,467,137  kilos.  The  con¬ 
sumption  during  the  first  10  months  of  this  year  is  estimated  at  • 
186,^,520  kilos.  The  output  for  the  year  is  estimated  at  ' 
143,000,000  kilos.  Rapid  progress  is  being  made  in  the  citv  of 
Cordoba  in  the  extension  and  development  of  the  electric  light 
and  tramway  system.  The  working  of  the  tramways  since  the  ; 
close  of  the  financial  year,  March  31,  has  shown  a  satisfactory  ' 
profit.  The  provincial  legislature  of  Santa  Fe  has  sanctioned  ! 
the  construction  of  a  central  avenue  in  Rosario.  The  avenue  ' 
will  be  1,200  meters  in  length  and  42  meters  wide,  and  will  ex-  I 
tend  from  Plaza  25  de  Mayo  through  the  heart  of  the  city  to 
Plaza  Santa  Rosa.  The  electric  tramway  company  of  Rosario  ' 
has  forwarded  to  the  municipality  a  petition  asking  for  an  > 
extension  in  their  concession  for  25  years,  up  to  September  15,  ' 

1985.  On  December  19, 1910,  tbe  new  railroad  line  from  Rosario  \ 
to  Puerto  Belgrano  (on  the  Atlantic  Ocean’s  coast)  will  be  ' 
opened  to  traffic.  The  line  Is  783  kilometers  long  and  will  be  ' 
equipped  with  engines  capable  of  traveling  120  kilometers  ' 
per  hour.  Within  a  year  the^port  works  at  Puerto  Belgrano 
will  be  completed  for  the  shipping  of  grain.  Eight  ships  can 
be  accommodated  at  one  time. 

Foreign  commerce  of  Argentina  for  first  nine  months  of  1910 . | . .  .do. . 

Argentine  Railway  and  Land  Transport  Exhibition,  illustrated  '  Dec. 
article  regarding  the  British  pavilions  of,  and  commenting  i 
thereon.  i 

Argentine  sugar,  statistics  regarding,  for  first  10  months  of  1910..!  Dec. 

Trade  Notes:  One-tenthofallthebMks purchased  by  the  faculty  |...do.. 
of  law  and  social  science  of  the  University  of  Buenos  Aires  dur-  | 
ing  1909  were  by  United  States  authors,  dealing  with  legal  and  ' 
political  themes.  More  were  bought  from  the  United  States  ! 
than  from  any  other  foreign  country  save  Italy  and  Spain.  The  i 
sheep  exported  from  the  Argentine  territories  of  Santa  Cruz 
and  the  Chubut  have  done  very  well  in  Peru,  and  it  is  probable  i 
that  more  will  be  sent.  The  recently  appointed  minister  of  , 
^iculture  is  doing  everything  in  his  power  to  promote  and  ^ 
judiciously  regulate  immigration.  ; 

Clipping  in  regard  to  consular  report  on  Rosario .  Dec. 

Free  entry  for  articles  for  national  public  enterprises . ...do. 


5  R.  M.  Bartleman,  Consul 
General,  Buenos  Aires. 

11  Do. 


19  H.  P.  Coffin,  Consul,  Rosario. 


...'  R.  M.  Bartleman,  Consul 
I  General,  Buenos  Aires. 

2  I  Do. 


Argentine  crops,  1910-11 . |  Dec. 

Qpticalgoods,saleof,  and  market  for  American,  in  the  Argentine  Dec. 
Republic.  ! 

Railway  statistics,  1909 .  Dec. 

Prices  of  beer  in  the  Argentine  Republic .  Dec. 

Argentine  patents,  digest  of  those  Issued,  1866-1900 .  Dec. 

Locusts  and  other  agencies  injurious  to  vegetation .  Dec. 


7  I  H.  P.  Coffin,  Consul,  Rosario. 
_ '  R.  M.  Bartieman,  Consul 

General,  Buenos  Aires. 

8  Do. 

9  Do. 
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Title. 


ARGENTINA— continued. 


Pate.  .\uthor. 


Argentine  crops,  1910-11;  information  regarding  linseed,  and  il-  i 
lustrative  maps. 

Argentine  conversion  office  and  paper  circulation . 

Argentine  crops,  1910-11 . 


Pec. 

Pcc. 

Pec. 


20 

21 

28 


R.  M.  Barticman,  Consul 
General,  Buenos  Aires. 

Bo. 

Po. 


Port  charges,facilities  for  handling  cargoes,and  other  matter  con-  i  Nov.  18 
cerning  importation  of  merchandise  into  foreign  countries.  | 

Trade  opportunitie.s  in  automobiles . '  Nov.  28 

Betailed  figures  of  imports  of  foreign  merchandise .  Nov.  29 

Beer  in  Brazil,  prices  of,  market  for,  etc . i.  ..do . 

Optical  goods  in  Brazil,  market  for . L  !!do!!!!! 

Prices  of  beer  in  Bahia . I  Pec.  "fi" 

Improvements,  Pernambuco .  Dec!  17 

Brazilian  Budget  for  1911 .  jan.  2 

CHILE. 

Postponement  of  Agricultural  Congress .  Oct.  31 


Wood  pulp . 

Tradeand  Industrial  Notes:  Bank  deposits  in  Chile  amounted  to 
*93, 434, 910  United  States  gold  on  July  31,1910,  against  *85,103,- 
355  for  June30, 1909.  It  is  estimated  that  agricultural  products 
of  Chile  were  valued  at  *73,.500,OOOUnited  States  gold  for  1909. 
New  steel  company  at  Corral,  Chile,  is  preparing  to  manufac- 
truc  creosote  as  a  by-product  during  the  burning  of  the  wood- 
charcoal  to  be  used  in  their  smelters.  Chilean  Government 
has  ceded  tract  of  land  for  this  purpose.  The  parties  have 
about  .mo  miles  of  the  longitudinal  railway  north  of  Valparaiso 
to  construct,  and  have  on  the  way  from  Europe  500  laborers  in 
one  lot,  and  propose  to  repeat  this  until  2,000  have  been  brought 
in  for  the  work.  During  the  first  nine  months  of  1910  the  re¬ 
ceipts  of  the  Chilean  Government  railwavs  amounted  to  *7,- 
097.tl(i(i  United  States  gold,  against  *6,980,251  for  the  same  time 
during  1909,  while  the  expenses  for  the  same  time  for  1910 
reached  *9,4t)8,3.54,  against  *9,059,690  for  the  first  nine  months 
of  1909.  During  the  five  years  ending  Dec.  31,  1909,  the 
losses  sustained  by  the  fire  insurance  companies  doing  business 
in  V'alparaiso  equaled  61. 6  per  cent,  etc. 

Railroad  construction  in  Chile . 

H igh-grade  coal  discovered  in  Chile . 

Electric  tram  line . 

Trade  and  Industrie  Notes:  The  wool  production  of  Chile  for 
1909  amounted  to  13,072,220  pounds:  potato  crop,  6,090,637. 
Doctor  Fraga  reports  that  he  has  discovered  radium  in  some  of 
the  thermal  waters  of  Chile.  The  first  eleven  months  of  1910 
the  customs  receipts  of  the  Chilean  Government  amounted  to 
*41„559.070  United  States  gold,  against  *36.483,688  for  the  same 
period  of  1909.  It  is  estimated  that  English  interests  now  have 
contracts  for  construction  of  railroads  in  Chile  and  Bolivia. 
Tanning  industry  of  Chile  holds  second  place  in  importance  so 
far  as  manufacturing  is  concerned.  There  are  250  publications 
of  all  kinds  in  Chile,  of  which  20  are  published  In  Valparaiso 
and  21  in  Santiago;  of  these,  4  are  printed  in  English,  and  2 
each  in  German  and  French.  Government  figures  just  pub¬ 
lished  give  the  death  rale  for  1909  in  Chile  as  31.5  to  the  thou¬ 
sand. 

New  transandine  railway . 

Prices  of  beer . I . 

Law  and  regulations  governing  merchandise  in  transit . 

Petroleum  prospecting  activity  in  territory  of  Magellan . 


Nov  29 
...do _ ' 


Dec.  2 

...do _ i 

Dec.  13  : 
...do _ j 

i 


Suggestions  regarding  catalogues. 
ITices  of  beer . . . 


Business  outlook,  and  how  to  get  a  portion  of  it . 

Chilean  Railroad  Notes:  Government  placed  order  with  Ameri¬ 
can  house  for  8  vestibiiled  Pullman  and  4  vestibuled  dining 
cars  for  service  between  Valparaiso  and  Santiago.  Chilean 
Government  has  appropriated  money  for  construction  of  rail¬ 
road  from  Valparaiso  to  Casa  Blanca.  Government  has  set 
aside  *522,139 1'nited  States  gold  for  construction  of  30  miles  of 
railroad  connecting  Cajon  and  Ulaima.  Work  on  the  Chilean 
longitudinal  railway  is  progressing  north  of  Valparaiso.  Rail¬ 
way  from  Uigua  to  Papudo  north  of  Valparaiso  was  opened  to 
traffic  on  Dec.  4,  1910.  Government  commission  appointed 
almiit  a  year  ago  to  study  question  of  electrifying  Government 
railway  between  Valparaiso  and  Santiago  made  favorable 
report  and  matter  is  now  before  Congress  for  approval. 


Dec.  14 
Dec.  16 
Dec.  19  ; 

Dec.  22 

Pcc.  24 
Dec.  26 

Dec.  27 
..do . I 


Jay  While,  Consul,  Santos. 

Do. 

J.  J.  Slechta,  Vice  Consul 
General,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Do. 

Po. 

S.  P.  Warner,  Consul,  Bahia. 

P.  M.  Griffith,  Consul,  Per¬ 
nambuco. 

J.  J.  Slechta,  Vice  Consul 
General,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

A.  A.  Winslow,  Consul,  Val¬ 
paraiso. 

Po. 

Po. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 

Rea  Hanna,  Consul,  Iquiqiie. 
A.  A.  Winslow,  Consul,  Val¬ 
paraiso. 

J.'  E.  Rowen,  Consul,  Punta 
Arenas. 

Rea  Hanna,  Consul,  Iquiqiie. 
A.  A.  Winslow,  Consul,  Val¬ 
paraiso. 

Do. 

Do. 
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CHILE-  cjntinued. 

Railroad  ties  for  Chile .  Deo. 

Banking  interests  in  Chile .  Jan. 


27  A.  A.  Winslow,  Consul,  Val- 
(laraiso. 

7  Do. 


Opportunities  for  rubber  production .  Nov. 

I ’rices  of  beer .  Dec. 

Corrections  in  report  dated  Dec.  19,  1910,  entitled  “Prices  of  Dec. 
beer  in  Colombia.” 


18  Chas.  II.  Small.  Vice  and 

Deputy  Consul  General, 
Bogota. 

19  Do. 

24  Do. 


Translation  of  Decree  No.  16,  regarding  customs  duties  on  rails,  Dec. 
etc. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBUC. 

Preliminary  surveys  for  proposed  railway  from  the  capital  to  the  Dec. 

Cibao  District  have  been  commenced. 

Urban  telephone  system  for  the  Dominican  Republic .  Dec. 

Supply  of  fresh  meats  in  Dominican  Republic . do. 

Restriction  of  immigration  in  Dominican  Republic .  Dec. 


16  F.  P.  Scott,  Vice  Consul  pro 
tern,  San  Jose. 


12  W.  Russell,  Consul  General, 

Santo  Domingo. 

13  P.  E.  Holland,  Consul,  Pii- 
i  erto  Plata. 

Do. 

16  Do. 


Municipal  taxes  on  imports  and  exports  in  Ecuador .  Nov. 

Contract  made  between  the  Government  of  Ecuador  and  a  Dec. 
steamship  company  of  New  York. 

Prices  of  beer  in  Ecuador .  Dec. 

Total  receipts  of  cocoa  in  the  Guayaquil  district  during  the  year  Dec. 
1910. 

GUATEMALA. 

Vapor  gas  lamps .  Dec. 

Cans  and  canning  industry .  Dec. 

Furniture  and  furniture  parts . do. 

Export  of  rubber . do. 

Water  meters  and  water  rates .  Dec. 

.\utomatic  musical  instruments .  Dec. 

Farmers’  boilers . do. 

Cement  machinery . do. 


28  H.  R.  Dietrich,  Consul  Gen¬ 
eral,  Guayaquil. 

5  Do. 


23  Geo.  A.  Bucklin,  jr..  Consul 
General,  Guatemala  City. 
26  I  Do. 

_  Do. 

Do. 

29  Do. 

30  Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Sale  of  optical  goods .  Dec. 

Prevailing  prices  of  beer . do. 

New  steamship  service  to  Honduras .  Dec. 

The  Agalteca  iron  mine . ^  Dec. 

Sale  of  gasoline  ovens . j  Dec. 

Mining  possibilities  in  Honduras . I  Dec. 


12  A.  T.  Haeberle, Consul, Tegu ■ 
cigalpa. 

Do. 

14  C.  I.  Dawson,  Consul,  Puerto 

Cortes. 

15  A.  T.  Haeberle,  Consul,  Tegu- 

ciralpa. 

17  Do. 

19  C.  I.  Dawson, Consul,  Puerto 
Cortes. 


Production  of  tobacco  within  limits  of  consular  district  of  Vera-  |  Nov. 
cruz.  I 

('oncession  to  mining  company . |  Dec. 

Sale  of  optical  goods  in  La  Paz . j. .  .do.. 

More  Mormons  coming  to  this  district . | . .  .do. . 


Banana  industry . |  Dec. 

Rubber  industry— exports . |. .  .do.. 

Market  for  automobiles . . . . .  .do.. 

Tuna  cheese  for  United  States  market . j  Dec. 

Article  on  irrigation . i...do.. 

Production  of  alcohol  as  a  by-product  of  henequen . i. .  .do.. 


Tool  kits  and  novelties,  how  to  enter  market . j  Dec. 

Market  for  cement  machinery . L .  .do. 

Moving  picture  machines . !  Dec. 


W.  W.  Canada,  Consul,  Vera¬ 
cruz. 

A.  V.  Dye.  Consul.  Nogales. 

L.  N.  Sullivan,  Consul,"  La 
Paz. 

L.  Ellsworth,  Consul, Ciudad 
Porfirio  Diaz. 

.\.  J.  Lespinasse,  Consul, 
Frontera. 

Do. 

T.  W.  V’oetter,  Consul,  Sal¬ 
tillo. 

W.  W.  Canada,  Consul,  Vera¬ 
cruz. 

.4.  V.  Dye,  Consul,  Nogales. 

G.  B.  McGoogan,  Consul, 
Progreso,  Yucatan. 

T.  W.  Voetter  Consul,  Sal¬ 
tillo. 

Do. 

J.  H.  Johnson.  Consul,  Mata- 
moros. 
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MEXICO— continued. 


Candle  industry . 

Production  of  sesame . 

Firm  organised  in  Mexico  City  for  the  purpose  of  (distributing 
catalogues. 

Furniture,  agricultural  implements,  and  saddles . 

Rubber-producing  trees  of  the  west  coast . 


Recommendations  regarding  selling  and  billing  of  goods  to  this 
consular  district. 

Cost  of  living  in  Chihuahua . 

Sale  of  optical  goods . 

Drug  and  chemical  market,  and  how  to  enter  It . 


Tuxpam  Canal . 

Oil  industry . 

Cultivation  of  pineapples . 

Cotton . 

Tampico  Notes:  Heavy  importations  of  mining  and  oil-well 
machinery  continue.  Recent  shipment  included  two  pieces 
of  machinery  each  weighing  7  tons.  One  steamer  recently 
brought  from  the  United  States  6  new  boats.  Great  deal  of 
activity  in  the  motor-boat  business  at  this  time.  One  com- 

Cy  has  2  men  on  the  ground  selling  and  demonstrating  its 
ts  and  expects  to  dispose  of  quite  a  number  within  the  next 
month.  These  boats  are  in  demand  by  various  oil  companies, 
ranches,  and  farmers  along  the  I’anuco  and  Yamsei  Rivers  and 
by  the  wealthy  citizens  of  this  port  and  vicinity.  Improve¬ 
ments  being  made  in  telephone  service  in  this  part  of  State  of 
Tamaulipas.  A  few  months  ago  a  concession  was  granted  by 
the  Mexican  Government  for  construction  of  a  narrow-gauge 
railroad  from  Arguelles  Station,  Tam.,  on  the  Monterey 
division  of  the  National  Railroad  lines,  to  Xicotencatl.  New 
public  schoolhouse.  Improvements  in  slaughterhouse  and 
butcher  shops.  Parcels  post.  Mexican  asphalt  shipments  to 
Canada.  SnipmentsofhoneytotheUnitedstates.  Tomatoes 
and  onions.  1‘otatoes.  Lumber.  Vehicles. 

Newly  discovered  rubber-producing  plant . 


Cultivation  of  cocoanuts  in  Colima . 

Cultivation  of  henequen  on  i’aciflc  coast  of  Mexico . 

Cultivation  of  the  Roatan  banana  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  Mexico 
statement  of  declared  exports  for  the  calendar  year  1910 . . 


Market  for  gas  suction  engines  in  San  Luis  Potosl . 

Vessels  clearing  from  Tampico  for  United  States  ports  for  the 

December  quarter,  1910,  and  for  the  calendar  year  1910 . 

Summary  of  exports  for  quarter  ending  December  31, 1910 . 

Increase  of  exports  from  the  United  States  to  Mexico  through 
port  of  N uevo  I^iredo. 

Mexican  mining  labor . 


Date.  { 

Author. 

Deo.  13 

P.  C.  Hanna.  Consul  General, 

Monterey. 

Dec.  15  : 

Marion  Letcher,  Consul,  Aca¬ 

pulco. 

Dec.  16 

C.  E.  Guyant,  Vice  and 

Deputy  Consul  General, 

1  Mexico'  City. 

Dec.  19 

A.  J.  Lespinasse,  Consul, 

I  Frontera. 

Dec.  21 

:  G.  C.  Carothers,  Consular 

Agent,  Torreon. 

...do . 

L.  Keena,  Consul,  Chihua¬ 

hua. 

...do . 

Do. 

Dec.  23 

C.  A.  Miller,  Consul,  Tampico. 

Dec.  24  I  S.  E.  Magill,  Consul,  Guada¬ 
lajara. 

Dec.  27  C.  A.  Miller,Consul.  Tampico. 

do .  Do. 

do .  Do. 

do .  Do. 

..do .  Do. 


Declared  exports  to  the  United  States  for  the  calendar  years  of 
1909  and  1910. 

Annual  report  on  commerce  and  Industries . 

Bonding  government  employees . 

New  metallic  rod  packing . 


Salt  industry  of  Tamaulipas . 

Guayule  shrub  and  crude  rubber  from  same. 


NICABAGUA. 


TTices  of  beer. 
lYiceofbeer.. 


Payment  of  duty  on  postal  packages . 

Exemption  from  duties  on  gasoline  light  accessories  imported 
into  .N  icaragua. 


Dec. 

29  1 

i 

...J 

...do. 

Dec. 

si 

Jan. 

3 

Jan. 

5 

Jan. 

6 

Jan. 

7 

Jan. 

9 

Jan. 

12 

Jan. 

16 

Jan. 

24 

Jan. 

26 

Jan. 

28 

Dec. 

14 

...do 

.... 

Jan. 

5 

Jan. 

12 

Nov 

25 

Dec. 

5 

Dec. 

12 

R.  M.  Stadden,  Vice  and 
Deputy  Consul  in  charge, 
Manzanillo. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

W.  L.  Bonney,  Consul,  San 
Luis  Potosi. 

Do. 

C.  A.  Miller,  Consul,  Tam¬ 
pico. 

Do. 

A.  B.  Garrett, Consul,  Nuevo 

C.  M.  Lwnard,  Vice  Consul 
in  charge.  Chihuahua. 

C.  M.  Freeman,  Consul,  Du¬ 
rango. 

Do. 

Wm.  \V.  Canada,  consul, 
Veracruz. 

W.  L.  Bonney,  Consul,  San 
Luis  PotoSl. 

C.A.Miller,  Consul,  Tampico 

L.  T.  Ellsworth,  Consul, 
Ciudad  Porfirio  Diaz. 


Cape  Gracias  a  Dios. 

J.  w.  Johnson,  Consul,  Co- 
rinto. 

Jo.se  de  Olivares,  Consul 
Managua. 

Do. 


A.  G.  Snyder,  Consul  Gen¬ 
eral,  Panama. 

Do. 

Do. 


Title. 


Date. 


Author. 


PANAMA— oontinued. 

Notes'of  General  Interest:  Prices  of  water  in  Panama  and  Colon,  j  Dec.  21  A.  G.  Snyder,  Consul  Gen- 
Canal  Zone  tax  on  vehicles.  Licensing  and  regulation  of  motor  eral,  Panama, 

vehicles  in  the  Canal  Zone.  I’anama-David  Ry.  Fire  insur-  | 
anceilegislatlon.  Chinese  lottery  to  be  abolished.  Wireless 
telegraph  station  at  Colon. 

New^municlpal  tax .  Jan.  6  James  C.  Kellogg,  Consul, 

Colon. 

PARAGUAY. 

Knit-goodsltrade .  Nov.  10  C.  Ferris,  Consul,  Asuncion. 

Sale  of  schoolbooks  in  Paraguay .  Nov.  15  Do. 

Summary  of  annual  report  of  the  Paraguay  Central  Ry.  Co.  for  Nov.  28  Do. 

•  tbe]year  ended  June  30,  1910. 

Electric  tramway,  light  and  power  for  Asuncion .  Dec.  1  Do. 

Successful  method  of  introducing  goods  into  Paraguay .  Dec.  2  Do. 

Import  trade  methods . .  Dec.  16  Do. 

PrcKluction  and  prices  of  beer .  Dec.  21  Do. 

SALVADOR. 

Prices^of  beer .  Dec.  14  T.  E.  Dabney,  Consul  Gen¬ 

eral,  San  Salvador. 

Sale  of  optical  goods  in  Salvador .  Dec.  21  Do. 


Moving  picture  theaters  in  Montevideo .  Nov.  19  '  Frederic  L.  Coding,  Consul, 

Montevideo. 

Opportunity  for  .\merican  motor  boats  in  Uruguay .  Nov.  22  Do. 

Uruguay  Notes:  President  has  recommended  the  purchase  of  Dec.  20  Do. 

material  for  luminous  buoys  and  beacons  for  entrance  channels 
to  port  of  Montevideo  and  to  mark  shoal  waters  on  coast. 

German  capitalists  are  interested  in  establishing  sugar  factory  I 

and  refinery  in  Uruguay.  Beet-root  alcohol  factory  is  to  be  : 

installed  in  the  town  of  Progreso  in  the  Dejiartment  of  Cane-  { 

iones.  Preliminary  work  is  being  pushed  for  the  installation  I  ' 

of  the  wireless  telegraph  station  at  (>rrito,  apparatus  for  which  j  I 

is  due  from  Germany  in  a  few  weeks.  General  inspection  of  i  j 

highways  has  drawn  up  conditions  of  a  tender  to  be  advertised  |  j 

for  bids  on  the  construction  of  a  bridge  over  the  Batovi  arroyo  |  ! 

in  the  Department  of  Tacuarembo. 


New  banking  project  for  Veneiuela . 

Sale  of  optical  goods  abroad . 

Coffee  and  coco  crops  in  Venezuela . . . 

Interest  in  banana  culture  in  Venezuela . 

Steamship  contracts  in  Venezuela . 

Mining  district  of  Venezuelan  Guayana . 

New  electric  and  power  company  organized  in  Caracas . 

Jewelry  trade  in  tne  Maracaioo  distnct . 

Margarita  Island,  Venezuela,  review  of  its  industry  and  com¬ 
merce. 

Tariff  changes  in  Venezueia . . 

Import  duty  to  establish  fund  for  sanitary  work  in  Venezuela. . . 

Cable  Interruption  interferes  with  North  American  trade . . 

Maracaibo  Notes:  Red  D  Line  of  steamships  have  changed 
schedule  for  steamers  which  touch  at  Venezuelan  ports  and 
have  added  Mayaguez,  Porto  Rico,  to  their  itinerary.  New 
electric-light  plant  for  city  of  Valera  has  been  installed  and  will 
commence  oi^rating  early  part  of  March.  Strike  of  butchers 
and  stockyard  men  of  Maracaibo  has  been  arranged  to  satis¬ 
faction  of  all.  Contract  submitted  to  the  city  council  for  con¬ 
struction  of  two  electric  tram  lines  for  city  of  Maracaibo. 
Project  for  canalization  of  bar  at  entrance  of  Lake  Maracaibo 
is  receiving  considerable  attention.  Work  has  temporariiy 
ceased  at  tne  Inciarte  asphait  lake  on  the  Limon  River.  A 
company  of  American  capitalists  have  sent  an  agricultural 
expert  to  investigate  certain  public  lands  south  of  Lake  Mara- 
calDo  with  the  intention  of  establishing  extensive  fruit  plan¬ 
tations.  Party  of  American  naturalists  from  Chicago  museum 
are  now  in  the  Interior  of  State  of  Zulia.  Reading  room  of 
this  office  is  becoming  more  and  more  popular  as  the  business 
men  are  discovering  the  many  advantages  to  be  derived 
therefrom. 


.  Nov.  23  I.  A.  Manning,  Consul,  La 
Guaira. 

I  Dec.  2  R.  J.  Totten,  Consul.  Mara¬ 
caibo. 

Dec.  3  Do. 

Dec.  6  I.  A.  Manning,  Consul,  La 
Guaira. 

...do .  Do. 

,  Dec.  9  Do. 

.  Dec.  14  Do. 

.  Dec.  17  R.  J.  Totten,  Consul,  Mara¬ 

caibo. 

...do .  I.  A.  Manning,  Consul,  La 

Guaira. 

,  Dec.  26  Do. 

.!  Dec.  31  Do. 

.i...do .  Do. 

Jan.  20  R.  J.  Totten,  Consul,  Mara¬ 
caibo. 
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BUDGET  FOR  1911. 

Tlie  Aifrentine  ('on<jros.«;  has  approved  the  general  budget  bill  for 
the  year  1911.  The  revenues  are  estimated  at  87,066,681.37 
pesos  gold  and  124,459,318.75  pesos  paper.  The  expenditures 
are  fixed  at  27,490,964.71  pesos  gold,  260,860.188.76  pesos  paper,  and 
102,493.352.77  pesos  paper  in  bonds,  and  are  distributed  as  follows: 


Pesos  gold.  Pesos  paper.  ^^papeT^^* 


Congress . i  4,708,780.00  |. 

Interior .  36,762,693.09  j. 

Foreign  relations  and  worship .  1,368,901.20  2,596,560. 00  I. 

Finance .  i  15,359, 460. 00  . 

Pilblledebt .  26,122.063.51!  12, 688, 000. 00  . 

Justice  and  public  instruction . . ' . '  51,991,764.33  . 

War . i . !  25,196,631.96 

Navy . 19,608,758.18  1. 

.\griciilture . 13,428,016.20  . 

Public  works . ■  18, 369, 525. 00  . 


.\griciilture . .  13,428,016.20  . 

Public  works . . ■  18, 369, 525. 00  . 

Pensions . ! . '  11,500,000.00  I . 

Military  purchases  and  centennial  expenses . 1 .  48,6')0.000.00  1 . 

Extraordinary  expenses . j . j  102, 493. 3.52. 77 

Total . i  27,490,964.71  i  260,860,188.76  i  102,493.352.77 

1 

Peso  (gold)=*n.9»v5  United  .States  gold;  peso  (paper)— tO.44  United  States  gold. 

FOREIGN  TRADE  IN  1910. 

The  Pan  American  Union  lias  just  received  the  advance  statistics 
of  the  foreign  commerce  of  Argentina  for  the  calendar  year  1910. 
The  total  is  officially  estimated,  on  the  basis  of  the  figures  for  the 
first  nine  months  of  1910,  at  707,150,764  pesos  gold. 

A  comparison  of  this  total  with  that  of  1909,  when  it  amounted  to 
700,106,623  pesos  gold,  shows  an  increase  of  7,044,141  pesos  gold  in 
favor  of  1910. 

The  population  of  the  Republic  being  estimated  at  6,500,000,  the 
per  capita  foreign  trade  for  1910  is  about  $109.  This  means  that  the 
nominal  value  of  trade  represented  by  each  inhabitant  has  increased 
$49  since  1901,  w^hen  the  per  capita  commerce  was  $60. 

Of  the  above-mentioned  total,  354,583,661  pesos  gold  were  for 
imports,  or  an  increase  of  51,827,566  pesos  gold  over  1909;  and 
352,567,103  pesos  gold  for  exports,  or  a  decrease  of  44,783,425  pesos 
gold. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  howwer,  that  the  figures  given  are 
merely  an  estimate,  and  are,  therefore,  subject  to  change. 
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Destination  of  i-rineipal  exjKiTts  from  Argentina  for  the  year  1910  to  European,  North 
American,  African,  and  Brazilian  ports. 


Destination. 

Dry  ox¬ 
hides. 

Salt  ox¬ 
hides. 

Horse- 

hides. 

Sheep¬ 

skins. 

1 

Goat-  ' 
skins. 

Wool. 

Hair. 

Number. 

Number. 

Number. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

United  Kingdom . 

6,773 

204,620 

8,540 

12 

45,144 

36:1 

United  States . 

...  1,207,680 

528,223 

13,254 

6,000 

2,749  . 

21,957 

975 

France . 

58,696 

53,948 

222 

60,386 

1,525  1 

137,901 

488 

Germany . 

513,987 

876,440 

150,213 

2,201 

115 

106,635 

431 

Belgium . 

242,9i>4 

265,255 

1,068 

34,577 

2,233 

Italy . 

691, 189 

41,348 

353 

3 

4,522 

1,211 

•>io 

910 

40,500 

8,556 

Other  countries . 

367,534 

339 

1,241 

2 

8,084 

6 

Total . 

...  3,089,103 

2,018,890 

164,028 

80,699 

4,406  ' 

358,820 

5,707 

1909 . 

...  3,334,828 

1,984,410 

258,177 

81,606 

6,086 

411,196 

6,  la’l 

1908 . 

...  2,844,838 

1,403,649 

130,640 

76,371 

5,359 

419, 159 

4,777 

1907 . 

...  2,275,943 

1,533, 153 

132, 138 

59,260 

2,678  1 

385,402 

5,a54 

1906 . 

...  2,281,673 

1,621,894 

208,414 

60,125 

9,325 

1 

38.5,509 

4,893 

Destination. 

Pipes. 

Tallow. 

Casks. 

Hogs¬ 

heads. 

Frozen 

beef. 

Chilled 

beef. 

Frozen 

mutton. 

Frozen 

lamb. 

United  Kingdom . 

United  States . 

France . 

Germany . 

Belgium . 

Italy . 

* 

7,422 

1,132 

1.338 

3.880 

92,838 

286 

2,249 

40,313 

10.058 

10.778 

751 

424 

566 

3.3.31 

Quarters. 

1,271,201 

11.634 

Quarters. 

1,608,608 

Carcasses. 

2,408,;{31 

4:10 

Car¬ 

casses. 

434,915 

2.874 

4,642 

1 

Other  countries . 

Total . 

1.210 

2^072 

52 

8,179 

17,856 

184,236 

5. 124 

1,291,014 

1,608,608 

2,408,761 

434,915 

1909 . 

19,9.39 

163.216 

9,824 

1,512,827 

1,071,474 

2,323,953 

399,917 

1908 . 

14,176 

1,30,345 

9,310 

1,503, 101 

789,348 

2,906,291 

359,  ,588 

1907 . 

...  25,924 

85,073 

16,590 

1,327,360 

439,613 

2,670,274 

115,46.5 

1906 . 

19,809 

68. 194 

3.601 

1,. 563. 068 

4.55,459 

2,724,364 

108,667 

Destination. 

Wheat. 

Maize. 

Linseed.  Oats. 

Barley. 

Birdseed. 

Flour. 

I'nited  Kingdom . 

Tons. 

486, 191 

Tons. 

232,870 

408 

168,880 
191,. 569 
271,583 
194.497 

Tons.  Tons. 

52,706  219,967 

114,790  17 

48,6,36  30,361 

124,431  8,007 

102.600  32.911 

11.137  1  54,042 

Tons. 

900 

Tons. 

580 

647 

202 

35 

286 

159 

Tons. 

5,838 

France . 

Germc  ^.y . 

Belgimn . 

24,007 
118.721 
294.429 
63,612 
6, 7.57 
324,867 
453.:i40 
126,157 

115 

3,092 

1,108 

It! 

224 

101,798 

Brazil . 

2,298 
1,327,617 
224, 164 

12  13 

102,894  13.423 

97,093  9.020 

179 

270 

i,398 

Other  countries . 

Total . 

1909 . 

1908 . 

1907 . 

1906 . 

432 

4,568 

1,898,081 

2.613,886 

654,299  367,761 

4,563 

3,739 

113,546 

2,576,009 

3,606,440 

2,639,994 

2,680.007 

2,  .336.  .5.34 
1,786,073 
1.295.986 
2,611,363 

918,413  435,  .540 

1,064,605  440,216 

778.995  147,360 

,530.024  49,120 

15,444 

20,809 

4,866 

910 

5,723 

6,8.59 

22,719 

16,244 

111,.57:3 
113.  .5.54 
122. 7.59 
125.447 
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Destination  of  principal  exports  from  Argentina  during  the  year  1910  to  European,  North 
American,  African,  anil  Brazilian  ports — Continued. 


Destination. 

Bran. 

Pollards. 

Oilseed 

cakes. 

Quebracho. 

Quebracho 

extract. 

Hay. 

Butter. 

Tons. 

Bags. 

Bags. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Bales. 

Cases. 

United  Kingdom . 

6,070 

43, 120 

54,608 

2a5 

7, 142 

110,242 

United  States . 

64 

71,690 

42,239 

2,709 

Franco . 

12, 143 

68,608 

15,440 

17,. 371 

2, 124 

10 

119 

Germany . 

187,725 

192.648 

112,980 

5,515 

4,996 

Belgium . 

9,184 

976 

17,376 

14,2.50 

2,301 

Italy . 

577 

1,616 

672 

15, 120 

2.062 

1.030 

South  Africa . 

26,930 

Brazil . 

572 

1,783 

116,492 

54,824 

5.57 

581, 191 
32.  .390 

Other  countries . 

1.5,207 

19.5;i6 

41,312 

6,253 

47,275 

Total . 

233.261 

133,856 

322,120 

402,932 

68,268 

696,  .531 

110.361 

1909 . 

182,521 

70,494 

247, 184 

308,480 

60,328 

518,443 

147,723 

1908 . 

190,790 

64,416 

229,065 

291.423 

68,626 

645, 143 

141,872 

1907 . 

188.257 

161,364 

179,872 

301,621 

.57, 194 

841,751 

112,694 

1906 . 

177,859 

60.830 

193,815 

271,670 

58,95o 

1,469,629 

170,818 

Average  ■weights.— 1  bale  of  wool,  400  kilos;  1  bale  of  sheepskins,  400  kilos;  1  bale  of  hair,  400  kilos;  1 
bale  of  iioat  skins,  370  kilos;  1  bale  of  hay,  50  kilos,  1  pipe  of  tallow,  400  kilos;  hogshead  of  tallow,  200  kilos; 
1  cask  of  tallow,  160  kilos;  1  case  of  butter,  25  kilos. 

EXPORTS  OF  FROZEN  MEAT  IN  1910. 

Although  the  exports  of  Arfrentine  live  stock  have  decreased 
noticeably  since  the  closin"  thereto  of  British  ports,  the  exportation 
of  frozen  meats,  nevertheless,  has  increased  considerably,  showinji 
that  the  restrictive  measures  adopted  at  those  ports  have  not  affected 
the  Arfjentine  meat  trade. 

The  followdn"  table  shows  the  exports  of  frozen  meat  in  1909  and 
1910: 


Refrigerating  plants,  j 

1909 

Refrigerating  plants. 

1910 

1  Mutton 
carcasses. 

Beef 

quarters. 

Mutton 

carcasses. 

Beef 

quarters. 

Compafiia  Sansinena . 

The  River  Plate  Fresh 

Meat  Co . 

Las  Palmas  Produce  Co. . 

La  Blanca . 

La  Plata  Cold  Storage  Co. 
The  SmithBelds  .4rgen- 

736,518 

408,819 

477,889 

190,568 

652,055 

1.699 
196,322 
145,886 
163,995 
178, 193 

363,076 

428,343 

335,396 

385,726 

583,417 

228,345 

258,998 

103,061 

Compafiia  Sansinena . 

The  River  Plate  Fresh 

Meat  Co . 

Las  Palmas  Produce  Co.  .< 

La  Blanca . 

La  Plata  Cold  Storage  Co. 
The  SmithBelds  Argen- 

716,583 

466,402 

350,778 

346,132 

741,722 

3,076 

218,983 

232,351 

185,127 

152,571 

325,915 

526,957 
335,557 
429, 197 
849,542 

201,704 

230.770 

143,064 

Frigorifico  Argentine . 

Frigorlfico  Uruguay o . 

FrigorfBco  Argentine . 

FrigorlBco  Uruguayo . i 

Total . 

3,151,944 

2,686,362 

3,413,725 

3,042,706 

THE  FIRST  CORN-EXPORTING  COUNTRY. 

Five  years  ago,  during  the  1905-6  crop,  the  Argentine  Republic 
exported  2,524,000  tons  of  corn,  while  the  United  States  exported 
2,909,000  tons.  Also  in  1906-7  the  latter  country  exported  more 
corn  than  Argentina,  but  after  that  year  the  South  American 
Republic  heads  the  list  of  corn-exporting  countries. 
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Nearly  all  the  countries  produce  corn,  but  not  in  such  quantities 
that  it  can  be  exported.  Only  the  United  States,  Argentina,  Russia, 
and  the  Danube  countries  are  at  present  able  to  ship  corn  abroad, 
their  exports  during  the  last  five  years  having  been  as  follows: 


{Crop  yean  Jrom  November  1  to  October  SI.) 


Exporting  countries.  j 

190&-10  1 

1908-9 

1907-8  1 

1906-7 

1905-6 

United  States . 

Argentine  Repubiic . 

Tow. 

705,000 

2,270,000 

:i58,000 

782,000 

170,000 

Tow.  \ 
753,000 
2,270,000 
536,000 
848,000 
96,000 

Tons. 

740,000 

1,773,000 

477,000 

867,000 

74,000 

Tow.  ' 
1,947,000  , 
1,679,000  1 
844,000  I 
1,576,000  ' 
19,000 

Tow. 

2,909,000 

2,524,000 

147,000 

461,000 

9,000 

Danube,  etc . 

1 

Total . 

4,285,000 

j  4,509,000 

1  3,931,000 

6,065,000  ! 

1 

6,050,000 

From  the  above  figures  it  is  inferred  that  the  universal  demand 
for  corn  has  diminished  by  nearly  2,000,000  tons  in  the  last  five 
years,  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  scarcity  of  this  commodity.  The 
Argentine  Republic  has  always  found  a  ready  market  for  its  surplus 
production  of  corn. 

INTERNAL  REVENUES  FOR  1010. 

The  internal  revenue  collected  in  the  Argentine  Republic  during  1910 
for  territorial  taxes,  licenses,  and  stamps,  amounted  to  32,450,025.41 
pesos,  as  compared  with  29,612,056.54  pesos  in  1909,  or  an  increase 
of  2,837,968.87  pesos. 

The  internal  taxes,  which  include  those  on  alcohol,  tobacco,  matches, 
beer,  insurance,  playing  cards,  artificial  and  specific  beverages,  and 
perfumes,  amounted,  in  1910,  to  50,610,289.96  pesos,  as  compared 
with  47,937,584.55  pesos  in  1909. 

IMMIORATION  IN  1910. 

The  number  of  immigrants  arriving  in  the  Argentine  RepubUc  in 
1910  was  289,640,  and  the  number  leaving  during  that  year  was 
97,854,  or  a  net  gain,  for  that  year,  of  191,786.  The  total  arrival  of 
immigrants  for  the  10  years  from  1900  to  1910  was  1,848,954,  and 
the  total  number  of  departures  was  682,258,  making  a  net  gain,  during 
the  10  years,  of  1,166,696. 

NEW  IMMIORANT  HOTEL. 

A  magnificent  new  building  at  Buenos  Aires,  to  be  known  as  the 
Immigrants  Hotel,  was  recently  inaugurated  by  the  President  of  the 
Republic.  The  building  occupies  a  space  of  40,000  square  meters.  It 
is  two  stories  high  and  contains  sleeping  accommodations  for  3,200. 
The  sanitary  arrangements  are  as  near  perfection  as  science  can  make 
them,  with  a  multiplicity  of  baths  and  ample  lavatory  accommoda¬ 
tions.  A  new  and  useful  feature  in  connection  with  the  hotel  will 
be  that  various  railway  companies  will  each  have  an  office  in  the 
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buildinf',  so  that  immigrants  proceeding  to  any  part  of  the  Republic 
will  he  aide  to  purchase  their  tickets  directly,  and  he  afforded  every 
facility  to  reach  their  destination  in  safety. 

BANK  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 

In  1910  the  profits  of  the  Bank  of  the  Republic,  located  at  Buenos 
Aires,  Argentina,  were  1,041,178.59  pesos,  or  the  largest  gain  enjoyed 
by  the  institution  since  its  establishment.  Part  of  the  jirofits  of  this 
flourishing  hank  were  credited  to  the  reserve  fund,  part  to  free  shares, 
and  the  remainder  to  the  state. 

A  PRODUCTIVE  VINEYARD. 

The  province  of  Mendoza,  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  has  long  been 
celebrated  for  the  abundance,  quality,  and  productiveness  of  its  vin¬ 
tage.  Grape  cidture  throughout  that  province  has  increased  during 
the  last  few  years  by  leaps  and  hounds.  Recently  Mr.  Luis  Tomba's 
vineyard,  near  the  city  of  Mendoza,  consisting  of  315  hectares  of  land, 
produced  a  crop  of  grapes  which  was  sold  for  115,000  pesos  (850,600), 
or  at  the  rate  of  about  $160  per  hectare. 

ENTRANCE  AND  CLEARANCE  OF  VESSELS  AT  BUENOS  AIRES  IN 

1910. 

In  1910  foreign  steamships  to  the  number  of  819,  carrying  1,766,809 
tons,  entered  the  port  of  Buenos  Aires.  During  the  same  period  792 
steamships,  with  1,685,347  tons,  cleared  from  that  port.  In  the 
coastwise  trade  of  the  same  port  for  1910,  steamships  to  the  number 
of  1,046,  carrying  397,020  tons,  entered,  and  1,036  steamships,  with 
387,022  tons,  cleared.  The  total  tonnage  entered  and  cleared  at 
Buenos  Aires  during  the  year  referred  to  W'as,  respectively,  2,289,362 
and  2,185,207. 

DECREASE  IN  DUTIES  ON  SUGAR. 

The  Argentine  Government  has  issued  a  decree  jiroviding  that  from 
January  7  to  April  15,  1911,  imported  sugar  shall  be  subject  to  the 
following  specific  duties:  Refined  sugar,  of  a  polarity  of  96°  or  over, 
.$0.07  gold  per  kilo;  unrefined  sugar,  of  a  polarity  of  less  than  96°, 
$0,045  gold  per  kilo.  In  normal  times  the  duty  on  these  two  classi- 
lications  of  sugar  is  $0.09,  and  $0.06  gold  per  kilo,  respectively. 

NATIONAL  COMMERCIAL  CONGRESS. 

On  June  6,  1911,  there  will  be  held  at  Rosario,  Province  of  Santa 
Fe,  Argentine  Republic,  a  National  Commercial  Congress,  divided  into 
sections  ■which  will  consider  the  following  subjects:  bankruptcy, 
transportation,  industry,  protective  boards,  and  credits.  The  board 
of  directors  of  this  congress  is  'composed  of  members  of  commercial 
and  industrial  organizations,  and  of  representative  men  from  places 
where  there  are  no  such  organizations  but  •who  have  been  designated 
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by  manufacturers  and  wholesale  merchants  in  conformity  with  the 
invitation  of  the  orjjanizinj;  committee  of  this  confjress. 

EXPLOITATION  OF  FIBROUS  PLANTS. 

The  Government  of  the  State  of  Corrientes  has  authorized  Mr. 
Ramon  A.  Billinghurst  to  utilize,  gratis,  and  free  from  State  and 
municipal  taxes  for  a  period  of  twenty-five  years,  the  fibrous  plants 
found  in  great  quantities  on  the  islands  of  the  Parana  River  and 
along  the  boundaries  of  the  Province  of  Corrientes.  The  factory 
where  this  important  industr\'  will  be  carried  on  is  located  at  Camp 
Carlos  in  Puerto  Galvan,  15  kilometers  north  of  Corrientes.  It  is 
already  equipped  with  machinery  and  the  buildings  are  nearly 
completed.  The  fibrous  plant  which  will  be  exploited  most  exten¬ 
sively  is  called  “caraguatii,”  and  is  a  species  of  wild  thistle  of  prolific 
propagation,  which  attains,  at  times,  a  height  of  2.20  meters.  ‘  ‘  Ibera,” 
a  strong  and  fine  fiber,  much  used  in  the  manufacture  of  gunny  or 
jute  sacks,  will  also  he  utilized. 

AVIATION  MEET. 

A  great  flying  competition  is  being  arranged  by  *‘La  Xacion,”  of 
Buenos  Aires,  in  which  all  the  aviators  at  present  in  the  Argentine 
Republic  will  take  part.  A  prize  will  be  given  to  the  aviator  making 
the  best  time  between  Buenos  Aires  and  Rosario,  two  stops  being 
allowed  on  the  way. 

MISCELLANEOUS  CONSULAR  NOTES. 

According  to  the  Argentine  Consul-General  at  Christiania,  arrange- 
nients  have  been  made  for  a  line  of  direct  steamers  between  Norway 
and  Argentina,  to  make  monthly  trips  and  carry  chiefly’  fish  products 
which  have  hitherto  been  shipped  to  Argentina  by  way  of  Hamburg. 

The  new  law  courts,  the  construction  of  which  was  authorized  at  an 
estimate  of  $1,598,400  (U.  S.  currency),  are  nearing  completion.  The 
cost,  however,  amounted  to  $5,604,720. 

Two  new  sections  in  the  division  of  “Ganaderia,”  Department  of 
Agriculture,  will  be  created.  One  of  them  will  have  charge  of  all 
matters  relating  to  the  dairj  ing  industry  and  the  transportation  of 
milk,  and  the  other  will  have  supervision  over  the  preparation  and 
exportation  of  frozen  and  chilled  meat. 

The  new  port  at  Santa  Fe  has  been  opened  to  traffic. 

The  Director  of  Rural  Statistics,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
estimates  the  exportable  surplus  of  linseed  to  be  800,000  tons  for  the 
present  season. 

Miss  Juana  Duranona  has  donated  160  acres  of  land  in  the 
Department  of  25  de  Mayo  on  condition  that  a  practical  school  of 
agriculture  be  established  thereon.  The  Government  has  accepted 
the  donation  and  will  establish  a  model  school  there. 

73081— Bull.  3—11 - 11 
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THE  RAILROADS  IN  1010. 

The  Director  General  of  Railways  of  the  Argentine  Republic  has 
published  an  advance  statement  of  the  railroad  movement  in  1910 
The  figures  therein  contained  are  really  remarkable,  the  main 
feature  being  the  large  increase  in  the  system  during  the  year.  In 
1910  there  were  opened  to  traflic  3,445  kilometers,  which  is  the 
largest  figure  ever  recorded  in  the  country.  In  1909  the  number  of 
kilometers  completed  was  1,707. 

The  passenger  traflic  showed  an  increase  of  9,000,000  passengers. 

The  combined  capital  of  all  the  railroads  increased  nearly  100,000,000 
pesos  gold,  making  an  aggregate  capital  of  nearly  1,000,000,000  pesos 
gold. 

The  total  net  earnings  amounted  to  43,527,000  pesos  gold,  the 
gross  revenues  totaling  107,274,000  pesos  gold,  and  the  expenses 
63,747,000  pesos  gold. 

The  following  list  shows  the  number  of  kilometers  in  operation  on 
December  31,  1910,  and  the  recognized  capital  of  each  railroad; 


Railroads. 


NARROW  GAUGE. 

Central  Northern  (national  line) . 

Argentine  Northern  (national  line) . 

Province  of  Santa  Fe . 

Compafiia  General  in  Buenos  Aires  Province . 

Central  Cordoba,  northern  section  and  N.  W.  A . 

Central  Cordoba,  eastern  section . 

Cordoba  and  Rosario . 

Central  Cordoba,  Buenos  -Mres  extension . 

Buenos  Aires  and  Pacific,  Argentlneltransandean  section. 

Midland  of  Buenos  .4ires,  provincial  concession . 

Chubut  Central . 

Rafaela  Great  Railway . 

La  Plata-Merldian  V,  of  the  Buenos  Aires  Government... 

Total . 


MEDIUM  GAUGE. 


Argentine  Northeastern. 

Entre  Rios . 

Buenos  Aires  Central..., 

Total . . 


BROAD  GAUGE. 


Buenos  Aires  Great  Southern . 

Buenos  .\ires  Western . 

Central  Argentine . 

Buenos  .\ires  and  Pacific . 

Buenos  Aires  and  Pacific,  B.  B.  and  northeastern  section... 
Buenos  Aires  and  Pacific,  Argentine  Great  Western  section, 

Ros^o-Puerto^Belgrano . 

Patagonian  lines  (national) . 

Total . 

Total  national  railways . 

Total  private  railways . 

Grand  total . 

Total  in  1909 . 


i 

I.ength  in 
kilometers. 

Rwognlied 
capital  in 
pesos  gold. 

2,334 
1,347 
1,752 
972 
1,119 
209 
291 
300 
178 
140  . 
86 

86 

100  . 

63,200,000 
44, 100,000 
37,439,000 
44,5tl0, 000 
31,300,000 
7,80)2,000 
14,000,000 
8,400,000 
7,410,000 

490,000 

462,000 

8,920  1 

2.59,163,000 

: 

1,000  j 
1,029 
269 

29,200,000 

28,442,000 

7,424,000 

2,298  : 

65,066,000 

5,019 

2IKI,000,000 

2,349  1 

98,980,000 

4,214  : 

165,960,000 

2,394 

92,954,000 

1,159  ' 

37,446,0(0 

1,200 

:>2, 780,000 

793  ;. 

290 

17,418 

0)57,120,000 

3,971 

107,300,014) 

24,  (4)5  1 

874,049,000 

28,636  - 

981,349,000 

25,508  ! 

898,913,000 
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BAILBOAD  NOTES. 

PORT  OF  SAN  BLAS  TO  PATAGONIA  AND  CHOELE-CHOEL  RAILROAD. 

Work  on  the  port  of  San  Bias  to  Pataftonia  and  Choele-Choel 
Kailroad,  which  is  bein"  built  by  a  French  syndicate,  was  commenced 
durin"  the  latter  part  of  last  January.  It  is  confidently  believed 
that  the  development  of  this  line  will  ])rove  very  profitable,  inasmuch 
as  it  will  open  up  one  of  the  best  af'ricultural  sections  of  the  Republic. 

BRANCH  OF  THE  ESPERANZA  TO  GUADALES  RAILROAD. 

The  Buenos  Aires  to  Pacific  Railroad  has  opened  to  public  service 
the  railway  line  from  Buena  Esperanza  to  Guadales,  a  distance  of 
260  kilometers. 

BRANCH  OF  THE  YUTO  TO  PICHANAL  RAILROAD. 

The  section  from  Yuto  to  Pichanal  of  the  Ledesma  to  Embarcacion 
Railway,  has  been  opened  to  public  service. 

DEAN  FUNES  TO  LAGUNA  PAIVA  RAILROAD. 

The  first  150  kilometers  of  the  railway  from  Dean  Funes  to  Laguna 
Paiva,  counting  from  the  first  station  mentioned,  have  been  opened 
to  public  service. 

INDUSTRIAL  BRANCH. 

The  plans  submitted  by  the  Southern  Railway  for  the  construction 
of  an  industrial  branch  to  the  Tandil  quarries  have  been  approved  by 
the  Argentine  Government. 

BRANCH  RAILROAD  FROM  OLAVARRIA  TO  VELA. 

The  plans,  details  and  descriptive  report,  submitted  by  the  Southern 
Railway,  covering  the  northern  section  of  the  branch  which  it  will 
build  from  Olavarria  to  Vela,  have  been  approved  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

EXTENSION  OF  TRAMWAY  CONCESSION  TO  EL  TIGRE. 

In  1905  the  municipality  of  Buenos  Aires  granted  a  concession  for 
the  construction  of  a  tramway  to  start  from  the  Plaza  de  Mayo,  in 
the  center  of  the  metropolis  of  the  Republic,  and  run  to  the  limits 
of  the  municipality.  From  this  point  it  was  to  be  extended,  under  a 
Federal  concession,  to  the  town  of  El  Tigre.  The  entire  fine  was  to 
be  open  to  public  traffic  within  a  period  of  five  years.  The  conces¬ 
sionaires,  not  having  been  able  to  fully  comply  with  the  terms  of  the 
concession  in  regard  to  the  time  in  which  the  line  was  to  be  completed, 
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have  requested  and  secured  an  extension  of  two  vears  witliin  which 
to  complete  the  work.  Tlie  islands  of  El  Ti«;re  are  amonj;  the  mots 
beautiful  places  in  the  vicinity  of  Buenos  Aires,  and  are  a  favor¬ 
ite  popular  resort  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital  of  the  Kejiuhlic. 

BRANCH  RAILWAY  FROM  CORRAL  CHICO  TO  MAQUINCHAO. 

The  President  of  the  Arj^entine  Republic  has  approved  the  report 
made  on  the  construction  of  the  section  of  the  branch  line  of  the  San 
Antonio  Railway  comprised  between  Corral  Chico  and  Maquinchao. 
The  total  cost  of  this  branch  is  estimated  at  $3,799,050. 


EXTRA  SESSION  OF  CONGRESS. 

At  the  close  of  the  regular  session  of  the  Bolivian  Congress  early 
in  January  of  the  ])resent  year  there  still  remained  jiending  a  num¬ 
ber  of  important  matters.  The  President  of  the  Repid)lie,  there¬ 
fore,  by  virtue  of  powers  vested  in  him  by  the  Constitution,  called  an 
extra  session  to  meet  immediately  after  the  closing  of  the  ordinary 
se.ssion.  At  that  time  the  following  questions  were  discussed:  The 
Chilean  jirotocol  concerning  railway  guaranties;  treaty  of  com¬ 
merce  and  navigation  with  Brazil;  extradition  treaty  with  Chile: 
national  and  departmental  budgets;  tax  on  the  sale  of  mines  and 
rubber  forests;  authorization  to  issue  bank  shares  to  hearer;  authori¬ 
zation  for  the  loan  of  ]()(), 000  bolivianos  (.$40,000)  for  the  rejiair  of 
jails,  judicial  offices,  and  the  furnishing  of  same;  formation  of  lists 
for  the  a])])ointment  of  directors  for  the  Bank  of  the  Bolivian  Nation; 
atiditional  eredit  for  extraordinary  expenses;  taxes  on  inheritances, 
and,  lastly,  military  jiromotions. 

NEW  BANK  CF  ISSUE. 

On  January  7,  1911,  a  law  was  promulgated  by  the  Oovernment  of 
Bolivia  authorizing  the  establishment  at  La  Paz,  the  cajiital  of  the 
Rejiublic,  of  a  bank  of  issue,  loans,  and  discounts,  under  the  name  of 
the  '‘Banco  de  la  Nacion  Boliviana”  (Bank  of  the  Bolivian  Nation). 
The  bank  is  to  commence  operations  with  a  capital  of  £2,000,000, 
or  25,000,000  bolivianos,  divided  into  200,000  shares  of  £10  each. 
The  Government  of  Bolivia  will  invest  £1,000,000  in  the  enterprise, 
and  the  remaining  100,000  shares  is  to  be  offered  in  whole  or  in  jiart 
to  the  ])ublic  and  the  banks  of  issue  now  in  existence.  Business  will 
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be  started  with  the  £1,000,000  contributed  by  the  Government,  plus 
the  amount  obtained  from  the  sale  of  shares  to  the  public,  even 
though  the  full  amount  of  its  capital  is  not  entirely  paid  in,  provided, 
however,  that  at  least  10,000  shares  of  the  stock  intended  for  the 
])ublic  have  been  subscribed  and  i)aid  for. 

The  Bank  of  the  Bolivian  Nation  shall  have  the  right  to  issue  bank 
notes  in  the  same  projiortion  and  form  as  is  ])ermitted  to  banks  now 
in  existence,  but  shall  have  on  hand,  in  gold,  40  ])er  cent  of  the 
amount  of  its  bank  notes  in  circulation. 

Tlie  other  banks  of  issue  in  the  Republic  shall,  within  a  period  of 
four  years,  also  raise  their  jiroportion  of  gold  deposits  to  40  per  cent 
of  the  amount  of  their  bank  notes  in  circulation,  increasing  their 
present  ileposits  at  the  rate  of  21  per  cent  ])er  annum  until  this  pro¬ 
portion  is  reached.  In  the  future,  no  other  bank  of  issue  shall  be 
established  in  Bolivia,  but  the  present  ones  shall  continue  transacting 
business  in  accordance  with  the  banking  laws  of  the  country.  The 
Bank  of  the  Bolivian  Nation  shall  be  under  the  direction  of  a  general 
administrative  board  composed  of  S  members,  and  will  lend  money 
on  real  estate  and  certain  mortgages.  The  receijits  and  expenses  of 
the  Government  of  Bolivia  will  pass  through  the  hands  of  this  bank,  5 
per  cent  annually  being  allowed  the  Government  on  its  balances  and  8 
per  cent  annually  charged  on  its  overdrafts.  The  bank  is  prohibited 
from  lending  more  than  10  per  cent  of  its  paid-u])  capital  to  the  State, 
more  than  2  ])er  cent  to  a  private  j)erson,  and  more  than  5  ])er  cent  to 
a  corjioration  or  company.  No  commission  will  be  charged  for 
deposits,  remittances,  collections,  and  payments  for  account  of  the 
State. 

The  National  Bank  of  Bolivia  may  engage,  on  its  own  account  and 
risk,  in  all  business  pertaining  to  banking  institutions  permitted  under 
the  laws  of  the  country  governing  banks  of  issue.  It  is  prohibited, 
however,  from  loaning  money  on  its  own  shares,  and  can  only  accept 
the  shares  of  other  banks  as  collateral  security  or  on  resale,  receiving 
them  in  this  case  up  to  50  per  cent  of  their  cash  value.  The  bank  is 
further  prohibited  from  acquiring  its  own  shares,  or  engaging  in  the 
loan  and  discount  business  when  the  period  of  time  on  which  such 
business  becomes  due  exceeds  six  months.  It  shall  not  discount  notes 
or  other  commercial  paper  without  securing  the  signature  of  at  least 
two  responsible  persons,  nor  engage  in  special  transactions  reserved  to 
mortgage  banks.  The  property  and  funds  of  the  bank  shall  not  be 
hypothecated,  nor  shall  loans  be  made  to  mining  companies  or  upon 
mining  shares.  It  shall  not  acquire  the  shares  of  stock  companies 
nor  more  real  estate  than  that  necessary  for  the  operation  of  the  bank, 
but  may  receive  shares  or  property  in  payment  of  secured  debts  the 
collection  of  which  can  not  be  made  in  any  other  manner. 
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The  bank  shall  have  a  reserve  fund  consisting  of  not  less  than  10 
per  cent  of  its  semiannual  profits.  After  this  reserve  fund  has  been 
provided  for  and  the  fiscal  duties  paid,  a  general  meeting  of  the  stock¬ 
holders  shall  determine  the  amount  of  the  dividend  to  be  distributed. 
The  dividends  on  the  100,000  shares  belonging  to  the  State  shall  be 
used  exclusively  for  the  payment  of  the  loan  contracted  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  founding  this  bank.  The  bank  agrees  to  establish  branches 
in  all  the  capitals  of  the  Departments,  and  in  such  other  places  as  its 
board  of  directors  may  deem  desirable.  The  directors  who  authorize 
transactions  prohibited  by  the  law  governing  this  bank  are  indi¬ 
vidually  and  jointly  liable  therefor,  and  are  subject  to  criminal 
prosecution  for  breach  of  trust.  The  by-laws  of  the  bank  will  be 
formulated  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  stockholders  and  must  meet 
with  the  approval  of  the  Government. 

BANK  EARNINGS. 


During  the  second  half  of  1910  the  earnings  of  the  banks  of  the 
Republic  of  Bolivia  were  as  follows: 

Bolivianos.* 


Francisco  Argadofia  Bank .  190,529.48 

National  Bank .  510, 611.  66 

Industrial  Bank .  155,051.  99 

Mercantile  Bank .  61, 835.  45 

Bank  of  Bolivia  and  London .  39, 587. 40 


CUSTOMS  RECEIPTS  AT  GUAQUI  IN  1910. 


The  customs  receipts  collected  through  the  customhouse  at  Guaqui, 
Bolivia,  in  1910,  amounted  to  2,090,880.30  bolivianos  (.‘8836,352.12), 
the  principal  items  of  which  were  as  follows: 

Bolivianos.* 


Import  duties . 

Storage . 

Parcels  post . 

Exports  of  rubber. 

Exports  of  tin _ 

Exports  of  copper. 
Miscellaneous . 


1, 651, 102.  21 
98, 072. 13 
37, 963. 16 
166, 104.  24 
44. 092. 51 
39,  069. 14 
54  476.91 


CONVERSION  OF  SUBSIDIARY  COIN. 

The  Government  of  Bolivia  has  contracted  with  the  banking  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  Republic  for  the  loan  of  2,431,000  bolivianos  (about 
$972,400)  for  the  conversion  of  the  small  coin  now  in  circulation,  and 
to  enable  the  authorities  to  use  sealed  gold  in  Government  contracts. 
The  banks  will  act  as  the  agents  of  the  Government  in  effecting  the 
conversion,  and  in  furthering  the  use  of  sealed  gold  in  Government 
contracts. 


The  boliviano  ha.s  an  approximate  value  of  $0.40  United  States  currency. 
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PRODUCTION  OF  TIN  FIRST  NINE  MONTHS,  1910. 

The  production  of  the  tin  mines  of  Bolivia  for  the  nine  months 
from  January  to  September,  1910,  was  28,598,570  kilos,  a  consider¬ 
able  increase  over  the  production  for  the  same  period  of  1909: 

EXPORTS  FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  BOLIVIA,  JANUARY,  1011. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Bolivian  Minister  at  Washington,  the 
Bui>letin  is  enabled  to  publish  the  following  table  showing  the 
exports  from  New  York  to  Bolivia  for  the  month  of  January,  1911: 


Cotton  goods .  $28, 382. 46 

Foodstuffs  and  beverages .  2, 812. 00 

Hardware .  6,440.03 

Flour . 1,841.00 

Kerosene .  1,601.75 

Lumber .  681. 50 

Machinery .  5, 277.  70 

Railroad  supplies .  565. 00 

Powder  and  ammunition .  13, 336. 00 

Miscellaneous .  50, 360. 41 


Total . .  111,297.85 


EXPORT  TAX  ON  RUBBER. 

The  Government  of  Bolivia,  through  its  department  of  customs, 
has  fixed  the  export  tax  and  valuation  of  rubber  exported  from  the 
Republic,  as  follows:  Fine  rubber,  valuation  5  bolivianos  ($2)  per 
kilo;  export  tax  at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent  on  this  valuation,  0.4  of  a 
boliviano  (S0.16)  per  kilo;  caoutchouc  and  sernamby,  valuation  2.75 
bolivianos  ($1.10)  per  kilo;  export  tax  at  rate  of  8  per  cent  on  this 
valuation,  0.22  bolivianos  ($0,088)  per  kilo. 

POPULATION  OF  POTOSI.j 

According  to  the  census  taken  by  the  municipal  authorities  of  the 
city  of  Potosi,  on  November  10,  1910,  the  population  of  that  thriving 
and  progressive  city  is  25,000. 

BREWING  INDUSTRY. 

Large  breweries  are  now  in  operation  in  the  cities  of  La  Paz  and 
Cochabamba,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  Bolivian  capital  has  been 
invested  in  this  growing  industry.  Recently  a  bill  was  under  con¬ 
sideration  in  the  House  of  Deputies  ofjthe  Bolivian  Congress  to  reduce 
the  duty  on  importations  of  foreign  beer;  but  on  investigation  it  was 
found  that  the  beer  brewed  in  the  country  was  of  such  exquisite  flavor 
and  quality  as  to  merit  a  continuation  of  the  protective  duty  it  had 
hitherto  enjoyed,  and  the  measure  was  defeated. 
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PROPOSED  PROMENADE  FROM  COCHABAMBA  TO  QUILLACOLLO. 

Stt'ps  have  been  taken  for  the  eonstruetion  of  a  promenade  or 
avenue,  20  meters  wide,  between  the  towns  of  ('oehahamha  and 
Quillaeollo,  a  distance  of  13  kilometers.  The  street  railway  which 
now  runs  between  these  two  important  towns  is  inadequatt'  to  prop¬ 
erly  care  for  the  considerable  and  growing  traflic. 

The  town  of  Quillaeollo,  situated  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
fertile  regions  of  the  Republic,  is  justly  celebrated  for  its  healthful 
and  salubrious  climate,  as  well  as  its  picturesqueness.  It  has  an 
abundant  water  supply  which  descends  from  the  mountain  streams 
of  the  snow-capped  cordillera  of  Tunari  into  its  rich  and  fertile  valley, 
so  well  adajited  to  the  raising  of  stock  and  cultivation  of  vegetables. 

The  railway  from  Oruro  to  t'oehabamba,  now  in  course  of  con¬ 
struction,  will  ])ass  through  the  Province  of  Quillaeollo,  so  that  this 
section  should  soon  experience  an  extended  jieriod  of  agricultural 
and  mining  development. 

MINING  ACTIVITY  AT  ORURO. 

Recent  reports  concerning  the  ancient  mine  at  Oruro  called  the 
“Socavon  de  la  Virgen”  (Tunnel  of  the  Virgin),  which  for  some  time 
has  been  unproductive,  indicate  that  this  mine  is  now  entering  upon  a 
period  of  great  prosperity.  The  profits  for  the  last  six  months 
amounted  to  about  S40,000,  and  the  indications  are  that  the  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  future  will  be  even  greater  than  it  has  been  in  the 
past.  The  rich  mining  district  of  Oruro.  the  surface  of  which  has  as 
yet  scarcely  been  exploited,  is  one  of  the  most  promising  mining  fields 
in  Bolivia  for  profitable  development. 

TRANSPORTATION  SERVICE  BETWEEN  POTOSI  AND  RIO  MXILATOS. 

The  Department  of  Public  Works  of  Bolivia  has  ordered  that  the 
necessary  steps  be  taken  for  the  improvement  of  the  stage  service 
between  Potosi  and  the  Mulatos  River.  Tliis  should  stimulate  travel 
between  the  two  places  mentioned,  and  tend  to  encourage  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  rich  mining  and  agricultural  district. 

NEW  TRAMWAY. 

The  Bolivian  Rubber  Company  and  the  Bolivian  Railway  Com¬ 
pany  are  said  to  be  planning  a  tramway  which  vdll  start  from 
Parque  Pando,  in  the  city  of  La  Paz,  traverse  Murillo  Street,  and 
terminate  in  Munaipata,  the  site  of  the  station  of  the  Arica  La  Paz 
Railway.  This  tramway  is  greatly  needed  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
cheap  and  rapid  handling  of  the  ever-increasing  traflic  of  the  capital, 
and  to  render  easy  of  access  a  growing  and  populous  section  of  the 
Bolivian  metropolis. 


INSIGNIA  OF  OFFICE  OF  PRESIDENT. 

The  National  Congress  has  created  a  special  badge  of  office  for  the 
President  of  Brazil,  which  shall  consist  of  a  band  of  ribbon  in  the 
national  colors,  having  embroidered  on  it  in  gold  the  escutcheon  of 
Brazil.  The  ribbon  will  be  about  six  inches  wdde,  each  end  ter¬ 
minating  in  gold  fringe.  Suspended  from  the  point  where  the  two 
ends  meet  is  a  gold  medal  showing  on  the  one  side  a  representation  of 
the  Brazilian  escutcheon,  and  bearing  the  obverse  side  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  “Presidencia  da  Republica  do  Brazil.” 

ARBITRATION  TREATY  WITH  URUGUAY. 

.\n  arbitration  treaty  between  Brazil  and  Uruguay  was  signed  at 
Petropolis  on  January  12,  1911,  the  two  countries  being  represented 
by  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Brazil,  Baron  Kio  Branco,  and 
(ireneral  Kufino  Do.minguez,  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  Uruguay 
accredited  to  Brazil.  This  makes  the  twenty-eighth  arbitration  treaty 
which  Brazil  has  signed  wdthin  the  past  few  years. 

RATIFICATION  OF  PARCELS-POST  CONVENTION. 

The  National  Congress  approved  on  December  31, 1910,  the  parcels- 
post  conventions  recently  concluded  with  France,  United  States, 
Germany,  and  Italy. 

APPROVAL  OF  ARBITRATION  TREATIES. 

The  Brazilian  Government  approved  on  December  31,  1910,  arbi¬ 
tration  treaties  and  conventions  concluded  during  1909,  with  Bolivia, 
United  States,  Portugal,  France,  Spain,  Mexico,  Honduras,  Venezuela, 
Panama,  Ecuador,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Great  Britain,  Nicaragua,  Nor¬ 
way,  China,  San  Salvador,  Peru,  Colombia,  Austria-Hungary,  Russia, 
Haiti,  and  the  Dominican  Republic. 

APPROVAL  OF  TREATY  OF  COMMERCE  AND  NAVIGATION  WITH 

BOLIVIA. 

The  treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation,  concluded  between  Brazil 
and  Bolivia  on  August  12,  1910,  was  recently  approved  by  the  Bra¬ 
zilian  Government. 

APPROVAL  OF  TRADE-MARK  CONVENTION. 

The  Brazilian  Government  approved,  on  December  31,  1910,  the 
convention  adopted  at  the  Third  Pan  American  Conference,  relating 
to  patents  of  inventions,  drawings,  and  industrial  models,  trade-marks 
and  literarv  and  artistic  property. 
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APPROVAL  OF  CONVENTIONS  ADOPTED  BY  THE  SECOND  HAGUE 
PEACE  CONFERENCE. 

The  Brazilian  Government  approved  on  December  31,  1910,  the 
following  conventions  of  the  Second  Peace  Conference  of  The  Ila^ue: 
Convention  relative  to  the  openin"  of  hostilities :  convention  respect¬ 
ing  the  laws  and  customs  of  war  on  land;  convention  respecting  the 
rights  and  duties  of  neutral  powers  and  persons  in  case  of  war  on 
land;  convention  relative  to  the  status  of  merchant  ships  at  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities;  convention  relative  to  the  conversion  of 
merchant  ships  into  warships;  convention  relating  to  the  laying  of 
automatic  submarine  contact  mines;  convention  respecting  bombard¬ 
ment  by  naval  forces  in  time  of  war;  convention  for  the  adaptation  to 
naval  war  of  the  principles  of  the  Geneva  Convention;  convention 
relative  to  certain  restrictions  uith  regard  to  the  exercise  of  the 
right  of  capture  in  naval  war;  convention  concerning  the  rights  and 
duties  of  neutral  powers  in  naval  war;  and  convention  for  the  pacific 
settlement  of  international  disputes. 

RETIREMENT  OF  DIPLOMATIC  AGENTS. 

The  Brazilian  Congress  passed  on  December  20  last  a  law,  becom¬ 
ing  effective  immediately,  providing  for  the  retirement  with  pay  of 
all  diplomatic  officers.  Ministers  who  have  been  in  the  service  20 
years  are  to  be  retired  on  an  annual  salary  of  24,000  milreis  ($7,920). 
Those  who  have  had  more  than  15  years  of  service  and  less  than  20 
are  entitled  to  an  annual  pension  of  12,000  milreis  ($3,960). 

CHANGES  IN  THE  DIPLOMATIC  REGULATIONS. 

By  virtue  ofj  a  recent  law  Brazilian  ministers  or  envoys  accredited 
to  South  American  countries,  Mexico,  Panama,  the  West  Indies,  and 
Asia  are  entitled,  after  the  first  two  years  of  residence,  to  an  addi¬ 
tional  salary  of  2,000  milreis  ($660)  per  annum  and  after  a  five-year 
residence  to  an  additional  4,000  milreis.  Ministers  of  the  legations 
at  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Colombia  will  receive  an  additional  4,000 
milreis  at  the  end  of  the  first  two  years  and  5,000  milreis  at  the  end 
of  the  first  five  years. 

REORGANIZATION  OF  NAVY  DEPARTMENT. 

A  legislative  decree  of  January  4,  1911,  authorizes  the  President  of 
the  Republic  to  divide  the  coast  of  Brazil  into  departments  or  prefec¬ 
tures,  for  administrative  purposes,  and  to  reorganize  the  Navy 
Department,  creating  or  suppressing  bureaus  and  offices  which  he 
may  consider  necessary  for  the  good  of  the  service. 
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APPBOPRIATION  FOR  ENTERTAINMENT  OF  GUESTS  OF  FOREIGN 

COUNTRIES. 

The  National  Congress  has  approved  a  bill  authorizing  an  appro¬ 
priation  of  100,000  milreis  ($33,000)  for  the  reception  and  entertain¬ 
ment  of  representatives  of  foreign  governments  and  distinguished 
persons  visiting  Brazil. 

DECLARED  EXPORTS  FROM  RIO  DE  JANEIRO  TO  THE  UNITED 
STATES  IN  1910. 

An  interesting  report  from  the  Vice-Consul-General  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  shows  that  the  declared  value  of  exports  from  the  port  of  Rio 
de  Janeiro  to  the  United  States  in  1910  surpassed,  by  a  slight  margin, 
the  values  of  the  preceding  year.  The  declared  exports,  by  items. 


were  as  follows: 

Coffee .  $14,419,634 

Diamonds .  1,859 

Herva  mat4 .  341 

Household  goods .  737 

Manganese  ore .  515, 124 

Monazite  sand .  177, 146 

Oranges .  251 

Orchids .  526 

Palm  seed.s .  621 

Pineapples .  910 

Plants .  2,409 

Rosewood  lumber .  15,834 

Semiprecious  stones .  167 


WORKINGMEN’S  HOUSES  IN  RIO  DE  JANEIRO. 

Recently  enacted  legislation  favoring  the  construction  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  cheaper  homes  for  workingmen  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  has 
been  promulgated  by  the  Executive,  according  to  advices  from  J.  J. 
Slechta,  Vice-Consul-General  at  Rio.  The  principal  features  of  the 
new  law  are  exemption  from  payment  of  import  duties  on  material  for 
use  in  construction;  authorization  to  the  municipal  government  to 
exempt  contractors  from  the  payment  of  municipal  taxes  for  a  period 
of  fifteen  years;  a  specified  percentage  earning  to  determine  the 
rental  to  be  collected  from  tenants;  the  granting  of  available  land  of 
the  Federal  Government  not  necessary  for  other  purposes,  to  be  used 
for  building  sites;  and  authorization  to  the  Executive  to  loan  building 
companies  funds  from  the  National  Savings  Institution  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  cited. 
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INCREASE  IN  EXCHANGE  RATE  OF  THE  CONVERSION  OFFICE. 

By  a  decree  of  the  National  Congress,  approved  December  31,  1910, 
the  exchange  rate  of  the  Conversion  Ofhcc  lias  been  increased  to  16d. 
per  milreis.  The  value  of  notes  issued  at  the  exchange  rate  of  15d. 
])ev  Tnilreis  shall,  from  the  date  of  the  jiresent  law,  he  appraised  at  the 
rate  of  16d.  The  Government  shall  deposit  in  the  Conversion  Office, 
within  five  years,  the  difference  in  value  resulting  from  the  increased 
rate.  Under  the  terms  of  the  decree  the  Conversion  Oflice  shall  cease 
issuing  notes  when  the  total  in  circulation,  appraised  at  the  rate  of  1  Gd. 
per  milreis,  shall  reach  900,()00,()0()  milreis,  and  the  equivalent  gold 
deposit  shall  amount  to  £60,000,000.  Whenever  withdrawals  of  gold 
take  place,  the  office  may  receive  new  deposits  and  issue  notes  against 
same. 

The  guaranty  and  redemption  funds,  instituted  under  law  No.  .'iSl 
of  June  20,  1899,  are  restored.  The  values  to  the  credit  of  the  guar¬ 
anty  fund  shall  continue  to  be  ajiplied  as  stipulated  in  said  law.  The 
values  to  the  credit  of  the  redemption  fund  shall,  whenever  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  sees  fit,  be  converted  into  gold  and  deposited  in  the  (’on- 
version  Office,  for  whicli  convertible  notes  shall  be  substituted  and 
applied  to  the  redemption  of  the  paper  money. 

NEW  STEAMSHIP  SERVICE  FOR  BRAZIL. 

Mr.  Sidney  Story,  vice  president  of  “  The  Mississippi  Valley  ami 
South  American  Steamship  Company,”  of  New  Orleans,  is  now  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro  making  arrangements  for  the  establishment  of  a  direct 
line  of  steamers  between  New  Orleans  and  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The 
company  propose  to  make  tfie  trip  in  twelve  days. 

CONTRACT  FOR  FISHING  VESSELS. 

The  “National  Fishing  Company,”  of  Brazil,  has  purchased  from 
European  shipbuilders,  four  trawlers,  having  a  speed  of  10  miles  per 
hour,  and  provided  with  cold-storage  compartments  and  modern 
equipment. 

A  Pernambuco  firm  has  placed  with  the  Brihl  shipyards,  Denmark, 
an  order  for  a  completely  equipped  trawlboat,  a  motor  boat,  and 
sail  boat,  at  a  total  cost  of  £5,000. 

PLANTS  FOR  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  PAPER. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  “La  Nature,”  of  Paris,  attention  is  called  to 
the  large  number  of  plants  found  in  Brazil  which  could  be  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  paper.  Along  the  Brazilian  coast  north  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro  flourish  a  number  of  plants  which  contain  a  large  percent¬ 
age  of  cellulose.  The  plant  known  as  lirio  do  voile  grows  here  in  great 
abundance  and  yields  a  fiber  containing  50  per  cent  of  pure  cellulose. 
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The  marshes  are  covered  with  a  great  variety  of  plants  which  could  be 
profitably  used  in  the  manufacture  of  paper,  such  as  the  tabua, 
peri-peri,  and  gravatd  (wild  pineapple).  The  leaves  of  the  latter  plant 
frequently  contain  fibers  2  meters  in  length.  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
port  of  Victoria,  State  of  Espirito  Santo,  are  vast  areas  covered  with 
this  plant.  In  addition  to  these,  there  are  many  other  grasses  and 
plants  capable  of  furnishing  an  unlimited  quantity  of  raw  material. 
The  National  Association  of  Agriculture  is  making  special  efforts  to 
develop  this  industry. 

SPECIAL  INDUCEMENTS  FOR  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  IRON 
FOUNDRIES. 

F'or  the  puipose  of  jiromoting  the  establishment  and  development 
of  the  metallurgical  industry  in  Brazil,  the  national  legislature  passed 
a  law  on  January  11,  1911,  authorizing  the  President  to  give  preference 
to  national  products  in  contracting  for  governmental  supplies,  to  extend 
to  companies  engaging  in  the  metallurgical  industry  the  same  privi¬ 
leges  as  those  enjoyed  by  mining  companies,  and  to  grant  preferential 
rates  to  all  raw  material  and  finished  products  which  are  earned  over 
the  Federal  lines.  The  President  is  authorized  to  make  improvements 
in  the  roadbed  and  equipment  of  the  Central  Railway,  so  as  to  furnish 
better  facilities  for  the  shipment  of  iion  ores,  and  to  enter  into  con¬ 
tracts  for  the  construction  and  lease  of  railways  tending  to  foster  the 
establishment  of  iron  foundries  and  the  exportation  of  iron  ore. 

CONCESSION  FOR  THE  ERECTION  OF  IRON  MILLS. 

By  the  decree  of  December  7,  1910,  Messrs.  Carlos  G.  d.v  Costa 
WiGG  and  Trajano  Saboia  Viriato  ue  Meueiros,  or  the  company 
which  they  may  hereafter  organize,  have  been  granted  permission  to 
establish  iron  and  steel  works  in  Brazil  and  to  e.xjiort  iron  ore,  and 
thereby  entitleil  to  the  s])ecial  ])rivileges  which  tlie  Government  is 
olfering  for  the  ])romotion  of  this  industry.  The  concessioners  will 
erect  iron  furnaces  at  Miguel  Burnier,  or  at  some  other  ])oint  along 
the  Brazilian  Central  Railway,  having  an  annual  capaciU’  of  24,000 
tons  of  pig  iron,  together  with  the  mills  required  for  its  conversion 
into  sheet  iron  and  steel.  The  ore  ami  linished  ])roducts  of  the  mills 
will  l)e  carried  over  the  lines  of  the  Brazilian  Central  at  special  freight 
rates.  The  time  stijmlateil  for  the  erection  of  the  furnaces  is  two 
years  and  for  the  entire  ])lant  three  years. 

One  of  the  clauses  of  the  decree  provides  that  in  case  the  conces¬ 
sioners  obtain  from  the  Brazilian  Congress  a  subsidy,  for  which  a 
bill  is  now  pending,  and  are  guaranteed  the  annual  consumption  of 
a  certain  amount  of  steel  rails  they  must  build  a  large  iron  mill  with 
a  cai)acity  of  150,000  tons  of  pig  iron  and  also  be  permitted  to  export 
1,500,000  tons  of  ore  annually. 
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AUTOMOBILE  ROAD  BETWEEN  RIO  DE  JANEIRO  AND  PETROPOLIS. 

Tiie  Department  of  Communicatiops  and  Public  Works  has  ap¬ 
pointed  a  commission  of  engineers  to  make  the  preliminary  surveys 
for  an  automobile  road  between  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Petrojiolis. 

STUDY  OF  INDIAN  TRIBES. 

Mr.  Savage  Landor,  the  English  exidorer  and  scientist,  who  is 
making  an  exploration  trip  to  the  interior  of  Matto  Grosso,  has  been 
commissioned  bj^  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  make  a  special 
study  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  that  region,  their  language  and  customs, 
embodying  the  result  of  his  investigations  in  a  s])ecial  rejjort  to  that 
Department.  The  Department  has  ])hiced  at  lus  disposal  for  tliis 
pur])ose  the  sum  of  30,000  milreis  ($9,900). 

MISCELLANEOUS  NOTES. 

Mr.  Sidney  Story,  Vice  President  of  “The  Mississippi  Valley  and 
South  American  Steamshi])  Company,”  of  New  Orleans,  is  now  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro  making  arrangements  for  the  establishment  of  a 
direct  hne  of  steamers  between  New  Orleans  and  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
The  companj’  proposes  to  make  the  triji  in  12  days. 

Gen.  Emygdio  Dantas  Barreto  has  recently  been  elected  a 
member  of  the  Brazilian  Academy  of  Letters,  to  take  the  place  left 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Joaquim  Nabuco,  late  Brazilian  Ambassador 
at  Wasliington. 

PLAN  FOR  THE  BEAUTIFICATION  OF  THE  CITY  OF  SAO  PAULO. 

A  group  of  capitalists  of  the  city  of  Sao  Paulo  have  presented  to 
the  State  legislature  a  plan  for  the  improvement  and  beautification 
of  that  city.  This,  if  carried  out,  will  make  it  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  cities  of  South  America.  The  plan  includes  the  widening 
of  the  leading  avenues,  the  opening  up  of  new  ones,  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  system  of  parks,  the  construction  of  public  buildings,  and 
the  enlargement  and  extension  of  light,  water,  and  sewerage  systems. 

EXTENSIVE  IMPROVEMENTS  AT  PERNAMBUCO. 

The  United  States  consul  at  Pernambuco,  P.  Merrill  Griffith, 
reports  that  the  most  important  municipal  improvement  which  has 
been  undertaken  in  that  city  in  many  years  is  now  under  way.  The 
government  proposes  to  build  a  new  water  front,  construct  a  new 
park,  improve  many  streets,  and  build  a  wide  avenue  from  the 
section  along  the  water  front  known  as  the  “Lingueta”  in  the  old 
town  of  Recife  direct  to  the  first  large  bridge  across  the  Capibaribe 
River,  at  the  foot  of  Marquez  de  Olinda  Street,  a  distance  of  about 
one-half  of  a  mile. 
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FIRST  CONGRESS  OF  MUTUAL  BENEFIT  ASSOCIATIONS  OF  SOUTH 

AMERICA. 

The  First  Congress  of  South  American*  Mutual  Benefit  Associa¬ 
tions  met  at  Kio  de  Janeiro  on  March  15,  1911.  All  mutual  benefit, 
life,  and  accident  associations,  as  well  as  various  cooperative  organi¬ 
zations,  participated  in  the  proceedings.  A  [numberj  of  the  Latin 
American  countries  were  represented  at  the  Congress. 

PROJECT  FOR  A  SUBWAY  AT  BIO  DE  JANEIRO. 

A  group  of  Brazilian  engineers  have  petitioned  the  municipal 
government  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  for  a  concession  to  build  and  operate 
an  electric  tram  subway,  connecting  the  center  of  the  city  with  the 
suburbs,  similar  to  those  of  New  York,  London,  and  Paiis. 

SUBSIDIES  FOR  COLONIAL  RAILWAYS. 

The  President  of  the  Republic  issued  on  January  25,  1911,  the 
regulations  governing  the  granting  of  subsidies  to  colonial  railways, 
as  authorized  by  the  law  of  April  19,  1907.  In  order  to  receive 
the  subsidy  the  propo.sed  lines  must  connect  colonial  districts  with 
existing  railways,  maritime  or  river  ports,  and  market  centers.  Colo¬ 
nial  railways  of  1-meter  gauge  which  do  not  exceed  60  kilometers  in 
length  are  entitled  to  a  subsidy  of  15,000  milreis  ($4,950)  per  kilo¬ 
meter,  and  those  of  less  than  1-meter  gauge  to  a  subsidy  of  6,000 
milreis  per  kilometer. 


NEW  CABINET. 

President  Barros  Luco,  of  Chile,  has  reorganized  his  cabinet  in 
the  following  manner: 

Minister  of  the  Interior,  Seiior  Rafael  Orrego. 

Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Worship,  and  Colonization,  Senor  En¬ 
rique  llODRfGUEZ. 

Minister  of  Justice  and  Public  Instruction,  Senor  Anibal  Letelier. 
Minister  of  Finance,  Senor  Roberto  Sanchez. 

Minister  of  War  and  Navy,  Senor  Ramon  Leon  Luco. 

Minister  of  Industry  and  Public  Works,  Seiior  Javier  Gandabillas. 
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BUDGET  FOR  1911. 

The  budg:et  of  the  Chilean  Government  for  the  year  1911  amounts 
to  $241,744,443  pesos  paper  ($48,348,888  United  States  currency), 
and  $63,124,573  pesos  gold  of  the  value  of  18d.  ($23,040,469  United 
States  currency).  The  budget  in  detail  in  Chilean  currency  and  gold 
is  as  follows :  “ 


Chilean  enr- 
rency.o 

Chilean  gold. 

Department  of  Interior . 

Department  of  Foreign  Relations,  Worship,  and  Colonization: 

Section  of  Foreign  Relations . 

Section  of  Worship . 

Section  of  Colonization . 

Department  of  Justice . 

Department  of  Public  Instruction . 

Department  of  Finance . 

40,987,142.25 

667,786.06 
2,097.086.00 
2. 123,900.00 
8,691,169.63 
32, 144, 164. 40 
15,9.57,579. 45 
29,249, 162. 75 
14.098. 196.67 
95,728,255.48 

4,368,075.97 

1,362,297.66 

531,989.05 

25,030.449.96 

077,181.66 

12,864,89.3.80 

18,289,684.32 

Total . 

241,744.443.29 

03,124,573.02 

CHILEAN  LOAN. 

During  the  latter  part  of  January,  1911,  the  Chilean  Government 
negotiated  a  loan  by  an  issue  of  bonds  having  a  par  value  of  £4,905,- 
000.  The  loan  was  quickly  covered  at  94^  jier  cent  of  its  face  value, 
and  purchasers  of  large  quantities  of  the  bonds  were  only  able  to 
obtain  about  10  per  cent  of  the  amount  subscribed.  The  bonds  bear 
5  per  cent  interest,  and  provide  for  a  1  per  cent  amortization  fund. 
The  loan  was  made  through  the  Rothschilds  in  London. 

THE  SUPPLY  OF  NITRATE. 

The  last  quarterly  circular  of  the  Nitrate  Propaganda  Association 
of  Chile  states  that  the  contents  of  the  nitrate  fields  of  northern 
Chile  are  estimated  as  follows,  on  the  basis  of  the  latest  investigations: 


Quintals. 

Tarapaoa .  72.5,300,000 

Toco .  614,925,000 

Antofa<rasta  (central  di.strict) .  714, 184, 000 

Aguas  Blancas .  1, 083, 032, 000 

Taltal .  2,087,063,000 

Chanaral  and  Copiapo .  183, 700, 000 


Total .  5,408,204,000 


This  represents  245,827,000  tons,  sullicient  to  supply  the  world’s 
requirements  for  over  fifty  j'ears. 

“  Chilean  currency  refers  to  the  paper  peso,  valued  at  about  21  cents;  the  gold  peso 
equals  !f0.365. 
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COAL  IMPORTS  AND  CONSUMPTION  FOR  YEARS  1906-1910. 

Recent  consular  advices  from  Valparaiso,  Cliile,  state  that  the 
imports  of  coal  for  1910  amounted  to  1,293,140  tons  against  1,153,993 
tons  for  1909.  The  greater  bulk  of  the  importation  was  divided  as 
follows : 

Cardiff .  584,753 

Australian .  426,861 

West  Hartley .  277,133 

The  United  States  exported  but  a  comparatively  small  amount  to 
Chile,  but  will  probably  increase  the  volume  from  now  on  since 
heavy  return  cargoes  of  nitrate  are  practically  assured. 

During  the  five  years,  1905-1909,  the  relative  amounts  of  foreign 
and  native  coal  consumed  in  Chile  was  as  follows: 


Ypiir. 

Tons 

(native). 

Tons 

(foreign). 

Total. 

l9()o . 

928,000 

1,119,000 

999,000 

990,000 

924,000 

1,180,000 

1,020,000 

1,490,000 

1,014,000 

1,342,000 

2,108,000 
2, 139,000 
2,489,000 
2,634,000 
2,266,000 

1900 . 

1907 . 

. 

. 

Total . 

4.900.000 

0,670,000 

11,636,000 

At  present  there  is  no  duty  on  coal.  The  average  per  ton  for  the 
foreign  coal  for  the  period  covered  by  the  above  table  is  estimated 
at  $6.50  United  States  gold. 


CONSULAR  TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  NOTES. 

During  1910  stock  companies  were  incorporated  with  an  aggregate 
capital  of  $3,597,730. 

Spain  and  Italy  furnished  the  majority  of  the  2,543  immigrants  to 
Chile  during  1910. 

The  Chilean  Government  has  just  let  the  contract  for  the  erection 
of  42  country  schoolhouses.  This  should  create  a  demand  for  school 
furniture  and  supplies. 

The  exports  from  Chile  for  the  first  ten  months  of  1910  amounted 
to  $82,878,545  United  States  currency,  as  against  $80,247,390  for 
1909. 

The  Chilean  custom  receipts  for  January,  1911,  amounted  to 
$3,872,209  United  States  currency,  as  against  $3,024,782  for  the  same 
period  of  1910.  Of  this  amount  the  imports  supplied  about  45  per 
cent  of  the  increase. 

There  is  an  increasing  demand  for  barbed  wire  in  Chile.  Farms 
are  being  divided  off  so  as  to  make  the  most  economic  use  of  all  of  the 
73081— Bull.  3—11 - 12 
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land.  The  greater  portion  of  the  barbed  wire  now  importeil  comes 
from  Europe  and  entei’s  free  of  duty. 

The  question  of  getting  sufficient  ties  for  the  Government  railroads 
from  the  Chilean  forests  is  becoming  a  seiious  matter  of  late.  It  is 
estimated  that  during  1911  the  railroads  will  require  from  75,000  to 
100,000  ties. 

PROPOSED  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  SPANISH  COMMERCIAL  MUSEUM 
IN  VALPARAISO. 

A  commercial  museum  of  S])anish  manufactures,  similar  to  the 
museums  in  Brazil,  I^ruguay,  and  the  Argentine  Ke])ublic,  is  to  be 
established  in  Valjiaraiso,  Chile,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Spanish 
Commercial  Exjiedition  to  the  Latin  American  Republics.  The 
bureau  in  Madrid,  Spain,  known  as  “Argos,”  with  which  this  museum 
is  affiliated,  is  a  commercial  center  of  an  official  character.  It  is  sub¬ 
sidized  by  the  Sjianish  Government  and  receives  encouragement  and 
})rotection  from  boards  of  commerce  and  industiy  in  S])ain  as  well  as 
from  Spanish  steamships  comjianies.  The  bureau  referred  to  has 
for  its  object  the  fostering  of  closer  and  more  extensive  trade  relations 
between  S])ain  and  the  Tjatin  Republics  of  the  Western  llemis])liere. 

WHARF  CHARGES  AT  ANTOFAGASTA. 

The  following  taiiff  has  been  apjiroved  by  the  Chilean  GoA'ernmcnt 
for  the  loading  and  unloading  of  vessels  at  the  ])ort  of  Antofagasta: 


1 

('hileiin 

Chilean 

gold  of  the 

gold  of  the 

value  of  1' 

value  of 

IRd.  1 

18d. 

■! 

$0. 40 

I’er  package  of  from  51  to  100  kilos. . . . 

.(M5  ‘  Demijohns,  each . 

.01 

Per  package  of  from  100  to  200  kilos . . . 

■  Oii  Lumber,  per  1,000  feet . 

.40 

Per  package  of  from  201  to  500  kilos _ 

.24  1  .Sugar  cane,  from  Guavquil,  per  stick.. 

.01 

Per  package  of  from  .501  to  1,000  kilos. . 

.  (io  Oxen,  horses,  and  mules,  each . 

.15 

Per  package  of  from  1 ,001  to  2,000  kilos. 

1 .  so  ||  Sheep  and  goats,  each . 

.02 

Per  package  of  from  2,001  to  3,(K)0  kilos. 

S.tiO  Cows,  with  calves,  each . 

.20 

Fire  brick,  per  100 . 

.25  . 

ARICA  TO  LA  PAZ  RAILWAY  CONSTRUCTION  WORK. 

The  construction  work  on  tlie  Arica  to  La  T*az  Railway  is  now 
being  pushed  forward  with  great  ^*ig^)r,  and  it  is  confidently  ex]iected 
that  the  entire  line  will  be  o]>en  to  ])ublic  traffic  during  the  latter 
part  of  1911  or  early  in  1912. 

One  of  the  great  difliculties  exjierienced  in  the  building  of  a  moun¬ 
tainous  railway  like  this  is  the  considerable  number  of  tunnels  which 
must  be  bored.  At  the  jiresent  time  the  Arica  to  La  Paz  Railway  has 
seven  tunnels  in  course  of  excavation.  Work  is  also  jirogressing  from 
the  Bolivian  as  well  as  from  the  Chilean  end  of  the  line,  thus  facili¬ 
tating  anil  expediting  the  construction.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
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present  year  some  3,000  Cliilean  and  2,000  Bolivian  laborers  were 
employed  in  grading  the  line,  digging  tunnels,  excavating  cuts,  con¬ 
structing  culverts  and  other  masonry  work,  setting  up  bridges,  pro¬ 
viding  sulhcient  water  suppl}’’  in  the  desert  places,  and  in  numerous 
other  duties  connected  mth  the  construction. 

Parts  of  the  Cliilean  division  of  the  road  are  extremely  dillicult  to 
construct.  Kor  exam])le,  for  over  a  year  and  a  half  some  2,000 
laborers  were  emiiloyed  on  a  section  covering  about  30  kilometers  on 
the  Chilean  side  of  the  cordillera.  It  was  such  dilhculties  that 
induced  the  contractors  to  expedite  the  work  of  construction  from 
the  Bolman  end,  in  s])ite  of  the  ailditional  expense  of  transporting 
necessarN"  material  via  Mollendo,  Arequijia,  and  Lake  Titicaca.  The 
result  of  this  move  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  there  are  now,  on  the 
Bolivian  section,  about  150  kilometers  of  rails  already  laid,  and 
nearly  all  the  grading  comjileted  to  the  Cliilean  frontier.  Due  to 
heavy  grades  on  the  Chilean  side  about  30  kilometers  of  the  roail 
will  be  of  the  cogwheel  type. 

When  this  line  is  comjileted,  it  is  estimated  that  the  journey  from 
Arica  to  La  Paz  will  take  tliirteen  hours.  The  line  will  traverse  the 
famous  Tacora  sulphur  mines,  the  largest  in  the  world,  and  will  pene¬ 
trate  the  celebrated  Corocoro  mining  district,  as  well  as  other  rich 
and  productive  territory  of  Bolivia  and  Chile. 

The  Government  of  Chile  will  operate  the  Arica  to  La  Paz  Railway 
for  I  if  teen  years,  after  which  time  the  Bohvian  section  will  become 
the  property  of  the  Bolivian  Government. 

THE  RAILWAYS  IN  1910. 

A  recent  number  of  the  ‘‘Bankmg  and  Railway  Review,”  of 
Madrid,  contains  an  interesting  article  on  the  development  of  the 
railway  system  of  Chile.  Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  since 
1851,  the  year  in  which  the  first  line  from  Port  Caldera  to  the  city  of 
Copiapo  was  inaugurated,  the  Chilean  railways  have  grown  rapidly 
in  extent  until  at  the  present  time  they  comprise  a  total  length  of 
about  6,000  kilometers,  as  compared  with  81  kilometers  in  the  year 
mentioned.  About  3,000  kilometers  of  the  railways  referred  to 
belong  to  the  State,  and  an  equal  mileage  to  private  parties.  The 
majority  of  the  privately  owned  railways  are  in  the  great  nitrate 
region,  where  the  mineral  wealth  has  encouraged  their  construction 
and  development.  The  Government  of  Chile  has  limited  its  railway 
holdings  to  the  central  and  thickly  populated  portion  of  the  nation. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  there  were  under  construction  in  the 
Republic  at  the  beginning  of  1910,  2,893  kilometers  of  railways,  560 
kilometers  belonging  to  private  parties,  and  2,333  kilometers  to  the 
State.  There  was,  furthermore,  under  consideration  at  the  time  men¬ 
tioned  the  survey  of  a  new  line  having  an  estimated  length  of  1,030 
kilometers. 
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Moreover,  the  ‘‘longitudinal  railwa}',”  running  from  north  to 
south  through  nearly  the  entire  llepublic  of  Chile,  connecting  Tacna 
in  the  north  with  Port  Montt  in  the  south,  is  being  pushed  forward 
with  great  rapidity.  Its  total  length  will  be  3,439  kilometers.  That 
great  central  artery  of  transportation,  which  will  soon  unite  such 
distant  ports  of  the  Republic  as  those  just  mentioned,  will  also  be  in 
close  communication  w-ith  28  transversal  railways,  many  of  which 
have  already  been  constructed. 

The  following  table  shows  the  State  railways  in  operation  on 
January  1,  1910: 


state  railways. 

Kilometers.  I 

j 

j  state  railways. 

Kilometers. 

From  Chafiaral  to  ('luUo,  and 

branches . 

From  Huasco  to  Vallenar . 

From  Coquimbo  to  Serena  and  Riv- 
adavia  and  to  Ovalde . 

1 

230 

49 

From  TonRoy  to  Toinaya . 

From  Ia)s  Vilos  to  lllapel . 

F'rom  Valparaiso  to  Puerto  Montt. . . 

t>5 

58 

1,975 

Total . . 

1 

2,018 

Some  of  the  lines  of  these  State  railwa3’’s  represent  skillful  and 
intelligent  surve\dng,  as  manj'  of  them  are  regarded  as  dillicult  t^'pes 
of  railwaj"  building.  For  instance,  from  Santiago  southward  the 
survev'  of  the  “longitudinal  railwaj'”  is  comparativelj'  level,  since 
the  line  passes  through  the  central  valley’’;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
crosses  a  series  of  rapid  and  torrential  rivers,  spanned  by  bridges 
which  are  noted  for  the  solidit}'  of  their  metallic  frameworks  and  the 
neatness  and  beaut\'  of  their  construction.  Of  this  class  of  work  the 
most  remarkable,  perhaps  on  account  of  its  height,  length,  and  splen¬ 
did  appearance,  is  the  Malleco  viaduct — the  longest  of  Chilean 
bridges — measuring  98  meters  from  the  bottom  of  the  ravine  to 
the  rails  and  extending  a  distance  of  1,880  meters  over  the  Bio-Bio 
River. 

At  the  close  of  1910  there  were  24  privatel}’’  owned  railways  in 
Chile,  constructed  under  concessions  granted  bj'  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  indmduals  and  companies.  The  names,  gauges,  and 
lengths  of  these  railways  are  as  follows: 


Railways. 

Gauge. 

Length. 

Railways. 

Gauge. 

Length. 

Kilo- 

Kilo- 

Meters. 

meters. 

Meters. 

meters. 

.\rlca  to  Tacna . 

1.435 

62.4 

('oncepcion  to  Talcahuauo. . . . 

1.436 

15. 19 

Nitrate  railways  from  Iquique 

t'oncepcion  to  Penco . 

1.68 

18.26 

1.435 

523.1 

1.68 

6.0 

Junin  to  Oflcina  (’arolina . 

.70 

89.0 

Coronel  to  Boca  Maule  and 

Caleta  Buena  to  Agua  Santa. . 

.70 

82.0 

Puchoco . 

.91 

8.0 

Challaoollo  to  Cerro  Gordo. . . . 

.70 

35.0 

Concepcion  to  Curanilahue _ 

1.08 

103.0 

.70 

122.3 

1.00 

70.551 

.76 

800. 72 

.762 

70.0 

Caleta  Coloso  to  Aeuas  Blancas 

.76 

185.97 

General  Cruz . 

1.00 

25.0 

1.07 

297.50 

1.00 

71.0 

1.27 

18.60 

1.00 

30.0 

Llano  de  Maipo . 

1.00 

21.7 

Punta  Arenas  to  Mina  Loreto 

1.00 

8.5 

Santiago  to  San  Bernardo . 

1.435 

14.70 
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The  State  is  now  laying  double  tracks  on  some  sections  of  its  lines, 
it  being  the  desire  of  the  Government  to  serve  the  public  and  facili¬ 
tate  trallic.  With  this  end  in  view,  the  Government  has  requested 
estimates  for  the  electrilication  of  the  steam  railway  running  from 
Santiago  to  Valparaiso,  as  well  as  for  some  of  its  other  steam  lines. 
It  is  also  actively  engaged  in  jiushing  forward  the  construction 
of  the  Arica  to  La  Paz  railway.  When  the  whole  network  of 
Chilean  railways  now  ])lanned  is  completed,  the  RepubUc  of  Chile 
will  have  one  of  the  most  admirable,  serviceable,  and  best  con¬ 
structed  railway  systems  in  the  world. 


COLOMBIA 

==5i=a^t 


THE  BUDGET  FOR  1911. 

The  National  Assembly  of  Colombia  has  jiassed  the  budget  bill  for 
the  year  1911.  The  revenues  are  estimated  at  $9,779,500  gold,  and 
the  expenses  at  $8,937,688.40  gold.  This  estimate  of  revenues  is  a 
comparatively  low  one,  as  in  1910  nearly  $12,000,000  gold  were  realized 
from  them. 

FERTILIZER  FACTORY. 

Seflor  Luis  A.  Uribe  has  recently  established  in  Bogota  a  plant  foi' 
the  manufacture  of  chemical  fertilizers,  such  as  phosphates,  ammonia 
salts,  potash,  and  lime.  Seflor  Uribe  will  also  establish  an  experi¬ 
mental  farm  near  Chapinero  for  the  practical  demonstration  of  those 
fertilizers  in  connection  with  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  coffee,  pota¬ 
toes,  etc. 

AGRICULTURAL  CONGRESS. 

The  Society  of  Farmers  of  Colombia  has  issued  a  call  for  the  holtl- 
ing  of  an  agricultural  congress,  to  be  inaugurated  on  April  16,  1911, 
at  Bogota.  One  of  the  main  features  of  the  conference  will  be  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  modern  methods  of  farming  and  their  adoption  in  develop¬ 
ing  the  vast  agricultural  resources  of  the  country,  where  the  products 
of  both  the  temperate  and  tropical  zones  can  be  raised  successfully. 


GOVERNMENT  CONTROL  OF  TELEGRAPH  AND  TELEPHONE 
SYSTEMS. 

The  contract  leasing  the  telegraph  and  telephone  lines  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic  to  Seflor  Francisco  J.  Fernandez  having  been  terminated,  the 
Government  of  Colombia  has  reassumed  the  control  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  these  systems.  They  will,  hereafter,  be  administered  by  the 
General  Bureau  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs,  through  the  Division  of 
Telegraphs,  recently  created  for  this  purpose. 
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NEW  TERRITORY. 

The  Colombian  (lovemnient  has  recently  created  the  Territory  of 
Vaupres  in  the  Caqueta  region,  with  the  following  boundaries:  From 
the  Serrania  de  la  Pefla,  a  straight  line  northward  as  far  as  the 
Guaviare  River;  along  this  river  as  far  as  the  Venezuelan  frontier; 
from  the  latter  southwaid  as  far  as  the  Brazilian  boundary”  along 
this  boundary  as  far  as  the  Apoporis  River;  thence  up  stream  as  far 
as  the  Serrania  de  la  Pena,  the  starting  point.  The  government  of 
the  new  teiiitory  is  intrusted  to  a  special  commissioner. 

PACKING  HOUSE  IN  CISPATA. 

A  company  has  been  organized  in  Colombia  for  the  establishment, 
in  Cispata,  of  a  packinghouse  and  the  exportation  of  frozen  meats. 

RUBBER  PRODUCTION  IN  COLOMBIA. 

'riie  Pan  American  Union  is  in  receijit  of  a  most  interesting  and 
comprehensive  report  on  the  j)roduction  of  rubber  in  Colombia,  pre¬ 
pared  by  Charles  11.  Small,  the  United  States  ^'ice  and  Deputy 
Consul-General  at  Bogota,  Colombia.  The  Bulletin  takes  pleasure 
in  publishing  this  report  in  full. 

.Vs  a  <:eiieral  proposition,  in  so  far  as  soil  and  climatic  conditions  are  (•oncerned,  this 
(.•onntry  offers  surpassing  opportunities  for  the  {^rowing  of  rubber.  In  the  hot,  damp 
valleys  of  the  rivers  Magdalena,  Meta,  Atrato,  Sinu,  Patia,  Caqueta,  and  the  smaller 
streams  of  the  country  rubber  trees  have  long  grown  wild.  The  “Castilloa”  and 
“Hevea”  varieties  of  rul)ber  are  found  in  the  sections  alluded  to,  while  “Manihot” 
has  been  discovered  in  a  numl>er  of  ])lace8  throughotit  the  country,  in  some  instances  at 
as  great  an  altitude  as  l.oOO  meters  above  sea  level.  Until  quite  recently  no  attention 
had  been  given  to  either  the  growing  or  systematic  gathering  of  this  product.  The 
natives,  in  their  desire  to  obtain  a  maximum  quantity  of  the  latex,  formerly  gathered 
the  rubber  in  a  mo.st  primitive  and  crude  manner,  oftentimes  felling  and  destroying 
the  trees.  However,  since  the  recent  world-wide  exploitation  of  the  rubber  industr>' 
was  initiated,  a  policy  of  conservation  has  been  inaugurated  in  the  Republic,  and  the 
National  Agricultural  Society  of  Colombia,  the  headquarters  of  which  are  at  Bogota, 
has  been  giving  wide  publicity  to  the  wisdom  of  utilizing  modern  methods  in  tapping 
the  trees  and  to  the  folly  of  destroying  the  plants.  The  efforts  of  this  society  have 
resulted  in  a  material  decrease  of  the  wanton  de.struction  of  the  trees,  and  at  the  present 
time  there  are  a  number  of  tracts  of  wild  rubber  in  Colombia  being  tapped  yearly,  in  a 
crude  manner  it  is  true,  but  nevertheless  in  a  fashion  that  does  not  kill  the  plant. 

( )wing  to  t  he  lack  of  available  statistics  on  the  subject,  it  is  impossible  to  accurately 
estimate  the  area  of  land  now  in  rubber  cultivation.  Competent  authorities  have  it 
that  but  little  has  been  accomplished  in  the  matter  of  the  planting  and  growing  of  this 
product  in  a  scientific  and  sy.stematic  manner.  In  consequence,  but  few  plantations 
have  been  started,  notwithstanding  the  advantageous  resources  offered  by  the  soil  and 
the  climate  of  the  country.  There  appear  to  be  two  principal  primary  reasons  for  the 
lack  of  the  development  of  the  rubber  industry  in  Colombia.  Briefly  stated,  these 
reasons  are:  The  general  absence  of  roads  throughout  the  Republic,  and  the  difliculty 
of  obtaining  an  adequate  supply  of  labor.  The  best  rubber-growing  lands  are,  for  the 
greater  part,  located  in  remote  sections  of  the  country,  far  from  population  centers 
and  difficult  of  access  from  the  market  places.  This  lack  of  adequate  transportation 
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facilities  has  undoubtedly  been  the  greatest  factor  in  retarding  the  rubber  industry. 
While  there  is  a  plentitude  of  labor  in  the  larger  cities  and  coast  towns,  conditions  in 
the  interior  country  districts  are  quite  the  reverse,  and  large  plantation  and  “hacienda” 
owners  are  annually  confronted  with  the  problem  of  securing  a  sufficient  number  of 
laborers  to  garner  the  crops. 

It  is  said  that  the  best  rubber  lands  in  Colombia  are  to  be  found  in  the  soH'alled 
-Medina  district,  which  is  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  country  near  the  town  of  Medina. 
A  high  quality  of  black  rubber  is  produced  here.  It  is,  moreover,  in  the  center  of  a 
more  or  less  populated  district  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  navigable  rivers  of  the  eastern 
plateau.  Another  portion,  held  in  high  regard  by  those  interested  in  the  rubber 
industry,  is  known  as  the  “Caqueta  district,”  which  is  located  in  the  southern  and 
eastern  part  of  the  Department  of  Cauca,  I)etween  the  Rivers  Caqueta  and  Putumaya, 
and  of  which  the  towns  of  Guadalupe  and  Esperanza  are  the  market  centers.  In  the 
southern  part  of  the  Department  of  Tolima  there  are  a  number  of  small  tracts  where 
cultivated  rubber  is  grown  in  a  desultory  sort  of  fashion,  but  with  no  great  commercial 
results.  In  this  so-called  “Tolima  district,”  near  the  town  of  Chaparral,  there  is  a 
rubber  plantation  growing  a  plant,  named  after  its  supposed  discoverer — a  Mr.  Tho.mp- 
.sox,  and  locally  designated  as  “Thompsonian” — which  is  grown  at  an  altitude  of 
nearly  2,000  meters  above  sea  level,  and  is  said  to  possess  superior  qualities  of  elasticity 
and  .strength.  In  common  with  the  other  varieties  of  Colombia,  the  output  of  “Thomp- 
.sonian”  rubber  is  small,  owing,  in  all  probability,  to  the  primitive  methods  of  culti¬ 
vation. 

In  conclusion,  it  might  be  stated  that,  from  many  standpoints  considered,  Colombia 
offers  excellent  primary  advantages  for  the  successful  cultivation  of  the  rubber  plant. 
The  two  principal  drawbacks  are,  as  hereinbefore  stated,  the  lack  of  laborers  in  the 
rubber-growing  districts  and  the  great  difficulties  to  be  encountered  in  marketing  the 
product.  Uncleared  forest  lands  in  the  heart  of  the  rubber-producing  areas  may  be 
obtained  for  as  low  a  sum  as  from  2-5  to  .50  cents  (American  gold)  per  acre. 


CONVERSION  OF  THE  PUBLIC  DEBT. 

Tlte  Government  of  Costa  Kica  has  entered  into  a  contract  with 
Mr.  Minor  Cooper  Keith,  of  New  York,  for  the  conversion  of  the 
public  debt  of  the  Republic. 

In  the  preamble  of  the  contract  the  Government  makes  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement  of  its  public  debt: 


External  tlebt.  ^ 

Pounds 

sterling. 

Internal  debt. 

Colones.a 

“  .\  ”  3  per  cent  bonds . 

“  B  ”  2J  per  cent  bonds . 

C'ertificates  representing  coupons  in  . 

arrears . ! 

Interest  up  to  December  31,  1910 

525,ooaoo 

1,475,000.00 

80,000.00 

1 

J..iiiion  ti  pf*r  cent  sanitation  ix)n(ls.  J 

1 

1,013,000 

( nonconsolidated ) . 

1 

313,093. 15 

il 

“  The  colon  has  a  value  of  J0.4(i.5  U niteil  States  gold. 


L 
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For  the  payment  of  this  public  debt  the  Costa  Rican  Government 
will  issue  bonds,  known  as  the  “Consolidated  gold  bonds  of  1911,” 
to  the  par  value  of  £1,621,600,  or  $7,880,976  United  States  currency. 
This  issue  shall  be  payable  on  or  before  January  1,  1958,  by  means  of 
an  accumulative  sinking  fund  of  not  less  than  1  per  cent  annually  on 
the  total  par  value  of  the  bonds.  The  interest  will  be  4  per  cent  per 
annum  for  the  first  10  years  and  5  per  cent  thereafter. 

The  principal  and  interest  of  the  bonds,  the  payment  to  the  sinking 
fund,  and  the  expenses  of  the  service  of  the  debt  are  considered  as 
having  first  lien  upon  all  the  export  and  import  customs  revenues  of 
the  Republic  until  the  entire  issue  of  the  bonds  shall  have  been  duly 
canceled.  In  order  to  fully  guarantee  the  semiannual  payments  of 
interest,  sinking  fund,  and  expenses,  the  Government  agrees  to  pay, 
in  advance,  such  portion  of  the  customs  revenues  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  cover  the  total  amount  due  at  the  end  of  the  six  montlis  for 
which  payment  is  made. 

This  contract  was  ratified  by  the  Costa  Rican  Congre.ss  on  Febru¬ 
ary  23,  1911,  and  became  operative  at  once. 

ANDREW  CARNEGIE’S  GIFT  FOR  THE  NEW  CENTRAL  AMERICAN 
PEACE  TEMPLE. 

According  to  a  report  published  in  a  recent  number  of  “El  No- 
ticiero,”  of  San  Jose,  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  has  authorized  the 
Costa  Rican  Government  to  draw  on  him  for  the  sum  of  $100,000 
for  the  construction  of  another  Central  American  Court  of  Justice, 
to  be  erected  at  San  Jose.  The  fii-st  jieace  temple,  at  Cartago,  also 
established  through  the  beneficence  of  Mr.  Carnegie,  was  destroyed 
by  the  earthquake  of  1910. 

NEW  SEAT  OF  THE  CENTRAL  AMERICAN  COURT  OF  JUSTICE. 

In  accordance  with  a  convention  signed  at  Guatemala  City  on 
Januaiy  10,  1911,  by  the  Governments  of  Costa  Rica,  El  Salvador, 
Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  Nicaragua,  and  amending  the  Convention 
of  Washington  of  1907,  the  seat  of  the  Central  American  Court  of 
Justice  has  been  transferred  from  Cartago  to  San  .lose,  the  capital 
of  Costa  Rica.  The  court  is,  moreover,  authorized  to  hold  its  sessions 
elsewhere  in  Central  America  whenever  it  may  deem  it  expedient. 

NEW  SUBSIDIARY  COINS. 

Duly  authorized  by  the  President  of  the  Rejmblic,  the  Treasurer 
tieneral  of  Revenues  of  Costa  Rica  has  jilaced  in  circidation  400,000 
silver  coins,  denomination  of  10  cents  of  colon  each  (about  5  cents 
Ignited  States  currency).  These  were  struck  at  the  Philadelphia 
mint  of  the  I’nited  States  (lovernment. 


CUBA. 
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NEW  INTEROCEANIC  RAILROAD. 

The  interoceanic  railroad  between  Port  Limon,  on  the  Caribbean, 
to  Punta  Arenas,  on  the  Pacific,  was  formally  o])ened  to  traffic  «m 
Januaiy  14,  1911. 


CENSUS  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 


The  census  of  Cuba,  taken  from  January  .30,  1909,  to  July  .30,  1910, 
shows  the  followin';  fij'iires,  by  provinces: 


Pinar  del  Rio . . .  ‘252,  421 

Havana .  55.5, 178 

Matanzan .  2-55,  :{08 

Santa  Clara .  497, 142 

Cainaguey .  128,  (iCD 

Oriente .  461,:194 


Total .  2,  150. 112 

This  total  represents  an  increaseof  49,S51  inhabitants  over  January, 
1909,  when  the  population  of  the  Republic  was  2,100,261. 


PORT  IMPROVEMENT  BILL. 

'Phe  Cuban  Congress  has  recently  [tassed  an  imjtortant  ])ort  improve¬ 
ment  bill,  by  the  tenns  of  which  the  “  Compafila  de  los  Puertos  de  ( 'uba  ’  ’ 
is  granted  a  concession  to  dredge  and  improve  the  ports  of  the 
Republic.  In  consideration  of  these  works  the  concessionaire  shall 
enjoy  for  the  period  of  thirty  years  the  revenues  from  the  following 
tonnage  fees  to  be  levied  at  ports  of  entry:  Per  ton  of  merchandise 
from  the  United  States,  80  cents;  per  ton  of  merchandise  from  other 
countries,  $1 ;  per  ton  coal,  10  cents.  These  charges,  which  take  the 
place  of  those  prescribed  by  article  175  of  the  customs  ordinance, 
shall  be  collected  by  the  custom-houses  and  placed  to  the  credit  of  the 
concessionaire,  to  whom  it  shall  be  turned  over  weekly  without  any 
deduction  whatsoever. 


PROPOSED  LOAN  FOR  HAVANA. 

The  city  council  of  Havana  has  adopted  a  resolution  to  float  a 
loan  of  .?28,00(),()00.  The  resolution  is  in  the  nature  of  a  petition  to 
the  President  of  the  Republic  asking  his  approval  of  the  step.  This 
sum,  with  the  exception  of  $6,000,000,  is  to  be  devoted  to  public 
improvements;  to  refund  the  present  loans  amounting  to  $14,000,000; 
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to  the  payment  of  the  Hoatinj;  debt,  amounting'  to  $3,700,000;  to 
cover  the  city’s  share  of  the  sewer  and  paving  contract  now  in 
execution,  amounting  to  $5,000,000;  and  to  ])ay  the  $222,667.30 
due  the  State  for  the  Vedado  Aqueduct. 

THE  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  CUBA  IN  1010. 

The  annual  rejiort  of  the  ]>resident  of  the  National  Bank  of  Cuba, 
\nth  headquarters  at  Havana,  shows  a  wonderful  increase  in  the 
volume  of  its  business  for  the  year  1910. 

According  to  this  re])ort,  the  hank  made  collections  during  the  year 
amounting  to  $107,000,000,  or  $2,000,000  weekly.  This  was  an 
increase  of  $45,000,000  OAer  1909.  The  total  volume  of  exchange 
handled  by  the  institution  for  the  same  jieriod  was  $250,000,000,  or 
an  increase  of  $80,000,000  over  the  jireceding  twelve  months. 

In  its  cash  transactions  at  the  helid  oliice  for  1910  the  bank  regis¬ 
tered  over  $1,000,000,000,  or  $3,200,000  for  every  banking  day  in  the 
year.  These  last  figures  show  an  increase  over  1 909  of  $500,000  a  day. 

PROPOSED  AQUEDUCT  FOR  SANTIAGO. 

President  (iO.mez,  of  Cuba,  has  sent  a  message  to  the  National 
Congress  re(| nesting  an  a])])ropriation  of  $2,000,000  to  be  used  in  the 
construction  of  a  new  aqueduct  for  the  city  of  Santiago  tie  Cuba. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  GUNBOATS. 

The  President  of  Cuba  has  awardetl  a  contract  for  the  construction 
of  two  gunboats  of  the  llabana  tyjie  to  the  Krajewski-Pesaut  Com- 
])any,  and  two  others  of  the  Matanzas  ty])e  to  the  firm  of  Viuda  de 
Kuiz  Gamiz,  at  the  ])rice  of  $28,000  each. 

THE  ASPHALT  DEPOSITS  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 

A  recent  issue  of  the  London  “Financial  News”  contains  an  inter¬ 
esting  rejiort,  stating  that,  in  the  opinion  of  experts,  it  is  believed  that 
the  bitumen  dejiosits  of  Cuba  will  eventually  prove  superior  to  any 
other  in  the  world.  Tliis  view  has  so  imjiressed  certain  financial 
interests  in  London  that  steps  have  been  taken  by  them  to  develop 
the  natural  bitumen  resources  of  the  island  wdth  all  due  sjieed.  The 
])ossibilities  of  a  great  industry  are  already  apparent.  Oil  jiroduction 
on  a  small  scale  has  been  in  progress  in  Cuba  for  several  years  ])ast, 
and  there  are  also  small  refineries. 

The  bitumen  deposits  of  Cuba  are  excejitionally  jiure  and  of  high 
quality,  and  the  resilience  of  the  made-uj)  material  is  exceptional. 
Such  material  is,  of  course,  ideal  for  motor  traffic,  and  it  is  in  this 
direction  that  the  Cuban  deposits  of  bitumen  will  most  likely  be 
utilized. 


DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 


CONVENTION  RATIFIED. 


'Phe  Dominican  Government  has  ratitied  the  conveiition  signed  at 
the  Pan  American  t'onference  of  Me.xico  on  January  28,  1002,  for  the 
exercise  of  liberal  professions. 


THE  BUDGET  FOR  1910-11. 

In  the  budget  hill  for  1910-11,  recently  passed  by  the  Dominican 
Congress,  the  revenues  are  estimated  at  $4,001,500  gold,  the  expenses 
being  fixed  at  the  same  amount,  distributed  as  follows; 

Iyegi.'<lative  ]M)\vi>r .  *97,008 

Executive  power .  18,300 

Judicial  power .  185,892 

Interior  and  I )ol ice .  531,491 

Foreign  affairs .  83, 424 

Finance  and  eoinmerce .  2, 028,  224 

War  and  navy .  553, 882 

Justice  and  public  instruction .  212, 359 

Agriculture  and  immigration .  34, 440 

Promotion  and  communications .  2.56, 480 

Total .  4,001,500 

NEW  STEAMSHIP  SERVICE  FOR  PUERTO  PLATA. 

According  to  a  recent  report  from  Philip  E.  Holland,  United 
States  Consul  at  Puerto  Plata,  the  Compania  Trasatl&ntica  de  Barce¬ 
lona,  a  Spanish  steamship  company,  has  begun  to  operate  a  line  of 
steamships  which  will  touch  hereafter  at  Puerto  Plata.  Five  steam¬ 
ships  will  be  devoted  to  this  route. 

Sailing  from  Cadiz  on  the  15th  of  each  month,  each  ship  in  turn  will 
touch  at  the  following  ports:  Genoa,  Barcelona,  Valencia,  Malaga, 
Cadiz,  Palma  de  Canaria,  Santa  Cruz  Teneriffe,  Santa  Cruz  de  la 
Palma,  San  Juan  Porto  Rico,  Puerto  Plata,  Habana,  Puerto  Limon, 
and  Colon. 

'Phe  return  trip  from  Colon  will  begin  on  the  r2th,  and  touching 
Savanilla,  Puerto  Cabello,  La  Guaira,  Curasao,  Ponce,  San  Juan  Porto 
Rico,  Canary  Islands,  Barcelona,  and  Cadiz. 

On  their  return  to  Europe  they  will  leave  for  New  York,  Habana, 
Veracruz,  and  return  touching  the  same  three  ports. 

BIDS  FOR  STREET  PAVING  IN  LA  VEGA. 

The  municipal  government  of  La  Vega,  Dominican  Republic,  has 
resolved  to  improve  the  streets  of  the  city  by  scientific  methods.  For 
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this  purpose  the  municipality  invites  capitalists  and  companies  in  the 
United  States  to  submit  proposals  for  the  work,  to  be  done  by  con¬ 
tract  and  on  condition  that  the  contractor  shall  furnish  the  capital 
therefor.  The  municipality  will  pay  interest  and  such  annual  install¬ 
ments  as  may  be  agreetl  upon  until  the  total  amount  of  the  principal 
shall  have  been  canceled. 

Further  particulars  may  be  obtainetl  by  applying  to  Senor  Emilio  C. 
JouBERT,  Minister  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  The  Parkwood, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


•  OO 


ECUADOR 


SPEYER  LOAN. 

Early  in  .January,  1911,  the  Government  of  Ecuador  concluded 
the  negotiation  of  a  loan  with  the  banking  house  of  Speyer  &Co.,  of 
Xew  York,  for  the  sum  of  3,000,000  sucres  (approximately  $1,500,000 
gold).  This  is  secured  by  3,000  treasury  certificates  valued  at  1,000 
sucres  (about  $500)  each,  bearing  6  per  cent  interest  annually  from 
the  date  of  issue  to  date  of  maturity,  and  redeemable  within  a  period 
of  twelve  montlis.  For  the  interest  service  and  the  cancellation  of 
the  aforesaid  certificates  the  Government  of  Ecuador  appropriates  and 
sets  aside  the  following  revenues:  Fifty  per  cent  of  the  total  export 
duties  of  the  Repidilic,  including  all  surcharges,  collectible  on  or 
before  June  1 , 191 1  (after  the  payment  of  the  Gallardo  loan) ;  500,000 
sucres  (about  $250,000)  of  the  Federal  Government’s  share  of  the 
liquor  tax  for  1911;  and  all  the  customs  revenues  of  the  Republic, 
not  subject  to  outstanding  liens,  are  pledged  as  a  sjiccial  guarant)' 
in  payment  of  the  loan  referred  to. 

The  treasury  certificates  in  question  were  taken  by  Speyer  &  Co. 
at  85  per  cent  of  their  par  value,  producing  a  net  amount  in  cash 
to  the  Government  of  Ecuador  of  2,550,000  sucres  (about  $1,275,000). 
These  certificates  are  receivable  at  par  by  the  custom-houses  of 
Ecuador  in  payment  of  the  export  duties  referretl  to  on  or  before 
June  11,  1911.  Administrators  and  custom-house  officers  are 
instructed  to  receive  thase  in  lieu  of  money.  If  after  the  expiration 
of  twelve  montlis  all  the  certificates  should  not  have  been  canceled, 
the  custom-houses  shall  continue  receiving  these  at  par,  including 
principal  and  accrued  interest,  in  payment  of  export  duties  until  the 
complete  cancellation  of  the  certificates  shall  have  been  effected. 
These  certificates  are  exempt  from  all  taxes  now  in  force  or  which 
may  hereafter  be  levied. 


ECUADOR. 
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TERMS  OF  SANITARY  CONVENTION  WITH  PANAMA. 

The  sanitary  convention,  signeil  adreferencluiu  in  Quito  on  Sep¬ 
tember  26,  1908,  by  the  representatives  of  the  Republics  of  Panama 
and  Ecuador,  and  duly  promulgated  by  Presiilent  Eloy  Alfaro  on 
December  16,  1910,  is  now  a  binding  and  effective  law  of  the  Republic 
of  Ecuador. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  convention  both  Governments  agree  to 
adopt  the  most  practical  and  efficacious  methods  known  to  science 
for  the  prevention  of  contagious  diseases,  especially  yellow  fever, 
bubonic  ])lague,  and  smallpox,  in  the  respective  ports  of  the  two 
Republics,  and,  concerning  such  diseases,  to  observe  the  quarantine 
provisions  of  the  Sanitary  Convention  of  Washington.  Lazarettos 
for  the  treatment  of  epidemics  and  sanitary  stations  for  the  Isolation 
and  observation  of  suspected  passengers  are  provided  for  in  the 
principal  ports  of  both  countries.  The  convention  is  for  an  indefinite 
period,  but  may  be  terminated  by  either  party  giving  a  year’s  notice 
in  advance  of  its  intention  to  withdraw  from  the  pact. 

RECENT  CONCESSIONS. 

The  Government  of  Ecuador  has  recently'  granted  the  following 
concessions,  according  to  advices  from  Herman  R.  Dietrich,  United 
States  Consul-General  at  Guayaquil:  To  Mr.  Juan  Francisco  Arcia 
Y  Morales,  of  Guayaquil,  Ecuador,  for  the  exclusive  right  to  manu¬ 
facture  iron  and  metal  beds  in  the  Province  of  Guayas  for  five  yeai-s. 
To  Mr.  Luis  Maulme,  of  Guayaquil,  Ecuador,  for  the  exclusive  right 
to  fish  for  mother-of-pearl  in  the  territorial  seas  aiul  rivers  of  the 
Provinces  of  Guayas,  Manabi,  and  Esmeraldas  for  a  period  of  six 
years.  To  Mr.  Luis  Maulme,  of  Guayaquil,  Ecuador,  for  the 
exclusive  right  to  refine  crude  petroleum  in  the  Province  of  Guayas 
for  a  period  of  six  years. 

RIOBAMBA  WATERWORKS. 

Material  to  the  value  of  $30,000  gold  for  the  construction  of  water¬ 
works  at  Riobamba,  Ecuador,  one  of  the  principal  stations  of  the 
Guayaquil  and  Quito  Railroad,  has  been  ship])ed  from  New  York, 
via  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  anti  is  expected  to  arrive  in  Guayaquil 
some  time  during  the  present  month.  In  addition  to  tins  shipment 
contracts  have  been  made  with  Unitetl  States  linns  for  the  purchase 
of  tubing  and  other  necessary  su])plies  for  use  in  the  construction  and 
installation  of  the  Riobamba  waterworks.  A  rejiresentative  of 
the  contracting  linn  in  charge  of  this  work  recently  visited  some  of 
the  principal  manufacturing  cities  of  the  United  States  in  order  to 
obtain  machineiy,  material,  and  sup])lies  with  which  to  complete 
this  important  work  for  the  municipality  of  Riobamba. 
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ELECTRIC-LIGHT  PLANT  AT  RIOBAMBA. 

Tlie  electric-li{;ht  jilant  at  Kiobainba,  acconling  to  re])orts  of  the 
Ecuadorean  jness,  has  been  transferred  to  Aineiican  capitalists,  who 
contemplate  enlarging  the  installation  and  greatly  improving  the 
electric  light  and  power  service  of  that  city.  Able  and  competent 
electrical  engineers  will  be  emjiloyed  to  manage  the  jilant,  and  a  gen¬ 
eral  imjirovement  and  betterment  is  to  be  effected  not  only  in  the 
completion  of  the  unfinished  work,  but  in  the  sections  of  the  ])lant 
already  com])leted.  The  best  and  most  ajiprojiriate  lam])S,  materials, 
and  supplies  required  for  the  equqiment  of  a  first-class  electric  light 
and  power  plant  will  be  jirocured.  Riobamba  is  a  rapidly  gi’owing 
and  progressive  city,  and  its  inhabitants  are  now  availing  themselves, 
to  a  greater  degi-ee  than  ever  before,  of  the  use  of  electricity  in  manu¬ 
facturing  anti  industrial  jiursuits. 

TRAMWAY  CONSTRUCTION  IN  QUITO. 

The  Quito  Tramway  Company  has  let  a  contract  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  4  kilometers  of  electric  tramway  roadbed  in  the  capital  of  the 
Republic.  The  contractor  agrees  to  do  the  work  of  grading,  culvert- 
ing,  and  the  laying  of  ties  and  rails  over  the  4  kilometers  of  tramway 
line  mentionetl,  within  a  period  of  si.x  months.  A  large  number  of 
laborers  are  at  present  engaged  in  the  work,  and  it  is  confidently 
expected  that  the  line  will  be  completed  within  a  period  of  four  months. 
Sufficient  water  power  is  available  for  the  development  of  electric 
power  necessary  to  operate  the  line.  This  tramway,  which  promises 
to  be  one  of  the  most  useful  and  best  paying  enterprises  of  Quito, 
will  ultimateh'  be  extended  to  Pomasqui. 


PROPOSED  LOAN. 

It  is  stated  that  the.  (luatemalan  Clovernment  is  at  present  negotiat¬ 
ing  with  American  financiers  for  a  loan  of  .S30,0()0,000.  Senor 
Francisco  Sanchez  Latour,  formerly  charge  d’affaires  of  Guatemala 
at  Washington,  will  participate  actively  in  the  transaction,  as  the 
treasurer  of  the  Republic. 

In  confirmation  of  the  above  report.  President  Estr.aua  Cabrera, 
announced  in  his  message  at  the  opening  of  Congress,  on  March  1, 
that  the  arrangements  for  rehabilitating  the  country’s  finances  would 
probably  be  concluded  at  an  early  date. 


HAITI. 
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THE  CENTRAL  AMERICAN  PRESS  ASSOCIATION. 

Five  of  the  leadin"  papers  of  Central  Aiueriea,  one  from  eaeli  coun- 
trv,  have  organized  the  Central  American  Press  Association.  One 
of  the  principal  aims  will  he  to  hold  regularly  Central  American 
Press  Conferences,  the  first  of  which  will  meet  some  time  this  year. 
•Vt  that  time  the  entire  press  of  Central  America  will  be  invited  to 
join  the  association.  The  five  j)apers  referred  to  are :  “La  Kepflblica,” 
of  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica;  “El  Diario  de  Nicarafjua,”  Managua,  Nica¬ 
ragua;  “La  Prensa,”  of  Tegucigalpa,  Honduras;  “El  Diario  del 
Salvador,”  of  San  Salvador;  and  “  El  Diario  de  Centro  America,” 
of  (tuatemala  City. 

NEW  EXPORT  DUTIES. 

A  decree  of  the  President  of  Guatemala  establishes  the  following 
export  duties:  On  each  pound  of  chicle  exported  from  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Peten,  2  cents  gold;  exports  of  rubber,  cents  gold;  mahog¬ 
any,  cedar,  and  other  precious  lumber  exported  from  the  same 
department,  SI  gold  per  1,000  feet. 

NEW  RIVER  PORT. 

By  virtue  of  a  |)residential  decree,  a  river  port  to  be  named  “San 
Joaquin,”  in  the  Department  of  Huehuetenango,  Guatemala,  will 
soon  be  opened.  It  is  located  on  the  left  shore  of  the  San  Ramon 
River  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  Pequefio  Chancolin  River. 


VISIT  OF  AMERICAN  TOURISTS  ON  BOARD  THE  “NEW  YORK”  TO 
PORT  AU  PRINCE. 


Port  ail  Prince  should  be  congratulated  on  the  elaborate  prepara¬ 
tions  which  it  made  to  receive  the  American  tourists  who  are  cruising 
the  West  Indies  on  board  the  Mew  YorJc  and  who  were  scheduled  to 
stop  for  a  day  at  this  port.  Unfortunately,  the  steamer  was  delayed 
by  heavy  seas  after  leaving  Kingston,  and  as  a  result  the  trips  into 
the  country,  and  especially  to  the  PRang,  had  to  be  omitted.  The 
visitors,  however,  inspected  the  ciW  through  the  generosity  of  the 
inhabitants,  who  placed  carriages  and  busses  at  their  disposal.  A 
visit  was  made  to  the  National  Palace,  where,  in  the  absence  of  Presi¬ 
dent  wSi.MOX,  the  tourists  were  cordially  received  bj*  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  Senator  Paulin.  He  made  a  pleasing  address  of  welcome 
in  the  Pmglish  language,  which  the  local  press  referred  to  as  given 
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‘‘in  the  tongue  of  Roosevelt.”  He  expressed  the  regret  which 
President  Simon  would  feel  at  not  being  present,  and  also  alluded  to 
the  plans  of  his  .Government  and  the  MacDonald  concessions.  Col. 
William  IIestel,  proprietor  and  director  of  the  “Brooklyn  Eagle,” 
responded  to  the  welcome.  Refreshments  were  served  to  the  tourists, 
who  showed  their  friendliness  by  drinking  toasts  to  President  Simon 
and  Senator  Paulin,  and  by  cheering  them.  ‘‘Le  Matin,  ”  anenterpris- 
ing  newspaper  of  Port  au  Prince,  published  a  special  English  edition 
of  its  paper  in  honor  of  the  American  tourists. 

ATLAS  LINE  STEAMSHIP  SERVICE  IN  HAITI. 

'Phe  Atlas  Line  maintains  a  weekl}*  service  to  Port  au  Prince  from 
\ew  York  and  a  fortnightly  service  to  all  other  ports  in  Haiti,  in- 
cludingCape  Haitien,  Port  de  Paix,G<>naives,Miragoane,  and  Jeremie. 


MESSAGE  OF  PRESIDENT  DAVILA. 

According  to  the  message  of  Gen.  Davil.a,  President  of  I  londuras, 
to  the  National  Congress  of  1911,  the  Government  continues  to  give 
its  closest  attention  to  public  instruction.  The  number  of  jiupils 
who  attended  the  public  schools  in  1910  was  29,857,  of  which  18,107 
were  boys  and  11,750  girls.  There  were  ojiened  during  the  year 
857  ])ublic  schools  for  bo3’s  and  237  for  girls,  3  jirivate  schools  for 
boys,  and  9  coeducational  schools.  The  attendance  in  other  educa¬ 
tional  institutions  was  as  follows:  High  schools,  142  pupils;  medical 
school,  19;  law  school,  52;  men’s  normal  school,  165;  women’s  nor¬ 
mal  school,  160. 

The  value  of  imports  in  1910  was  4,313,452.28  pesos  silver,  while 
ex])orts  were  valued  at  6,429,700.17  pesos  silver.  Of  the  imports 
68.24  ])er  cent  came  from  the  United  States,  and  87.68  per  cent  of 
the  exjiorts  went  to  that  countrv.  (The  silver  peso  of  the  Republic 
has  a  value  of  $0,391  United  States  gold.) 

The  fiscal  revenues  during  the  .vear  amounted  to  4,149,082  pesos 
silver.  The  balance  of  the  internal  debt  on  August  31,  1910,  was 
4,053,370.47  pesos  silver. 

NEW  RAILROAD  AND  WHARF. 

An  American  company'  will  soon  undertake  the  construction  of  a 
wharf  in  the  port  of  Sal,  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Honduras;  also  a 
railroad,  which  will  start  from  the  banana  plantations  in  the  northern 
zone  of  the  Republic  and  terminate  at  the  said  wharf. 


HONDURAS. 
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The  work  of  construction  will  he  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Chanute, 
an  American  engineer,  who  is  already  in  Honduras  making  the  pre¬ 
liminary'  surveys. 

The  proposed  line  will  o])en  up  one  of  the  most  fertile  regions  of 
the  country*. 


EXPORTS  FROM  PUERTO  CORTES  TO  UNITED  STATESFOR  1907-1910. 


Claude  1.  Dawson,  the  United  States  Consul  at  Puerto  Cortes, 
Honduras,  submits  the  following  table  showing  the  declared  exports 
to  the  United  States  for  the  years  1907,  190S,  1909,  and  1910: 


Bananas . 

Plantains . 

Rubber . 

(Jold,  silver,  and  coin 

Hides . 

Coffee . 

Sarsaparilla . 

Deerskins . 

Hard  woods . 

Coconuts . 

Hats . 

Alligator  skins . 

Liquid  ambar . 

Chicle . 

Miscellaneous . 

Total . 


Value  in  ,  Value  In  Value  in  '  Value  In 
1910.  1909.  j  1908.  1907. 


$930,221 

$841,000 

$1,010,000 

$1,000,000 

4.218 

1,382 

987 

72,  .338 

36,194 

24,940 

33,23;i 

25,530 

1,850 

56, 100 

19, 183 

20,018 

15,090 

11,771 

19,362 

17,177 

24,607 

38,488 

11,950 

9,768 

22,108 

19, 126 

26,604 

8,729 

1,010 

5,323 

9,385 

5,838 

50,694 

14,308 

54,398 

1,985 

488 

480 

1,025 

863 

3,081 

2,200 

908 

505 

1,169 

593 

82 

70 

695 

26 

444 

1.180 

125 

187 

443 

177 

510 

1,103,048 

995,260 

1,187,833 

1,178.003 

The  exports  for  the  year  1910  show*  a  very*  favorable  comparison 
with  the  three  preceding  y'ears.  The  tonnage  w'as  far  in  excess  of 
previous  y'ears. 

In  considering  values,  it  should  be  remembered  that  prior  to  1910 
bananas  were  valued  uniformly  at  50  cents  a  bunch;  wiiereas  during 
1910  the  average  for  all  shippers  of  this  fruit  w'as  approximately' 
43.75  cents  a  bunch.  With  a  50-cent  valuation  for  1910,  the  total 
figures  w'ould  exceed  those  of  the  preceding  years  by  a  substantial 
margin.  Furthermore,  while  1910  was  locally*  considered  a  poor 
banana  year,  the  figures  show  that  shipments  exceeded  those  of  1907 
and  1908  by  about  20  per  cent  each,  an  of  1909  by*  near  50  per  cent. 
That  faith  is  still  strong  in  the  increasing  importance  of  this  industry 
in  the  district,  is  evidenced  by-  the  fact  that  one  company  com¬ 
menced  operations  during  1910,  while  on  January'  1,  1911,  another 
company*  entered  the  field  w'ith  contracts  for  1,000,000  bunches  to  be 
shipped  to  Galveston,  Texas.  The  three  active  companies  now  in  the 
field  are  shipping  to  Mobile,  New  Orleans,  and  Galveston. 
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BONDING  GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYEES. 


William  W.  Canada,  the  United  States  Consul  at  Veracruz, 
advises  that  the  le"islature  of  the  State  of  Veracruz,  Mexico,  has 
approved  of  the  new  contract  entered  into  between  tlie  Government 
and  the  representatives  of  an  American  surety  company  for  the 
bonding  of  all  the  public  functionaries,  employees,  or  agents  entrusted 
with  the  care  of  public  funds  or  values,  as  well  as  corporations, 
companies,  or  private  individuals  who  contract  pecuniary  obligations. 
This  measure  has  been  made  a  law  of  the  State. 

POSTAL  COLLECTIONS. 

The  Mexican  Congress  has  recently  passetl  a  law  establishing  a 
service  in  the  interior  of  the  Republic  for  the  postal  collection  of 
bills,  invoices,  promissor}'  notes,  checks,  drafts,  and  all  other  docu¬ 
ments  payable  on  demand.  It  may  also  collect  all  commercial 
securities,  in  general,  which  are  payable  without  necessitating  any 
expense,  provided  that  the  value  of  such  documents  does  not  exceed 
the  maximum  amount  of  an  ordinary  money  order.  Documents 
payable  to  bearer  are  exempted  from  the  provisions  of  this  law. 

This  service  may  be  extended  to  other  sections  of  the  country  as 
may  be  deemed  expedient. 

The  pa^’ment  of  documents  thus  presented  for  collection  must  be 
made  within  fifteen  days  from  the  date  of  the  presentation,  and  must 
be  made  in  full. 


RIVER  NAVIGATION  SERVICE. 

By  virtue  of  a  concession  secured  from  the  Mexican  Government, 
the  Tabasco-Chiapas  Trading  and  Transportation  Compan}^  will 
soon  establish  a  steamship  line  in  the  Rivers  Grijalva,  Usmacinta, 
and  Palizada.  The  first  two  are  located  in  the  State  of  Tabasco  and 
the  latter  in  Chiapas. 

INCREASE  OF  EXPORTS  FROM  MEXICO  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Of  especial  interest  are  the  various  consular  re})orts,  which  are  now 
being  received  from  the  different  States  of  Mexico,  showing  the  value 
of  exports  of  their  districts  to  the  United  States.  In  nearly  every  case 
decided  increases  are  noted  over  preceding  years,  thus  clearly  indi¬ 
cating  that  Mexico  is  finding  a  profitable  and  increasing  market  in  tliis 
countr}’  for  her  commodities. 
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A  few  leading  examples  of  this  increase  are  the  following:  The 
declared  exports  from  the  State  of  Durango  for  the  year  1910,  amount¬ 
ing  to  $13,898,443,  represents  an  increase  of  nearly  50  per  cent  over 
1909.  San  Luis  Potosi  exported  to  the  United  States  goods  valued  at 
$4,395,383.76,  an  increase  of  28.9  per  cent  over  1909.  The  exports 
from  Puerto  Mexico  increased  70  per  cent  over  the  preceding  year, 
the  respective  totals  for  these  two  years  being,  1910,  $293,594,  and 
1909,  $176,968. 


VESSELS  CLEARING  FROM  TAMPICO,  1910. 

The  United  States  Consul  at  Tampico,  Clarence  A.  Miller,  sub¬ 
mits  the  following  table  of  vessels  clearing  from  the  port  of  Tampico 
for  ports  in  the  United  States  for  the  calendar  year  of  1910: 


Nationality. 

Number.  ■ 

Gross 

tonnage. 

;  Net  ton¬ 
nage. 

British . 

117 

425,817 

276, 194 

Norwegian . 

76  ! 

146,746 

93,081 

United  States . 1 

47 

148, 168 

102,389 

Oerman . 

45  1 

144,034 

90,528 

French . 

13  I 

76,816 

48,361 

14 

41,056 

25,769 

Danish . ; . 

3 

7,727 

4.894 

Mexican . 

2 

642 

'  635 

Swedish . < 

1 

2,905 

1,837 

Total . 1 

1  .318 

993.911 

643,688 

FOREIGN  CAPITAL  IN  THE  REPUBLIC. 

Below  we  quote  a  paragraph  relating  to  Mexico  from  the  Forty- 
Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce,  of 
Toronto,  as  published  b}'  “The  Tjondon  Financial  News”  for  Feb¬ 
ruary  1,  1911. 

Speakin"  broadly,  the  supply  of  foreijjn  cai)ital  has  been  drawn  from  the  following 
sources:  (1)  British,  including  Canadian,  $700,000,000 — about  60  per  cent  being  in¬ 
vested  in  railways.  15  per  cent  in  mining,  and  25  per  cent  in  agricultural  and  other 
industrial  enterprises;  (2)  United  States  about  $1,000,000,000 — about  35  per  cent 
invested  in  railways,  45  per  cent  in  mining,  and  the  balance  in  other  industries;  (3) 
F''rench.  Belgian,  Dutch,  and  Spanish — about  $300,000,000  invested  largely  in  bank 
stocks,  in  manufactures,  and  in  wholesale  and  retail  trade.  The  exports  of  Mexico 
exceed  the  imiwrts  handsomely.  The  total  trade  for  the  fiscal  year  1908-9  was,  in 
Mexican  dollars,  $387,633,000,  imports  being  $156,533,000  and  exports  $231,100,000. 
The  corresponding  figures  for  1909-10  were:  Total  foreign  trade,  $454,913,000;  imports, 
$194,857,000;  exports,  $260,056,000.  In  everj'  prominent  article  of  export  except 
two  there  was  a  considerable  advance  over  the  figures  of  the  previous  year.  The  gen¬ 
eral  development  of  Mexico  has  been  retarded,  owing  to  the  fact  that  large  areas  of 
the  most  fertile  land  are  held  by  families  who  have  done  little  to  improve  their  prop¬ 
erties  and  who  have  been  content  with  the  trifling  return  per  acre  resulting  from 
unskilled  labor.  The  Government  is  now  trying  to  convert  these  often  vast  estates 
into  small  holdings  and  to  encourage  farming  on  more  scientific  primdples.  Mexico 
also  jWBsesses  immense  deposits  of  iron  ore  on  the  Pacific  coast,  said  to  be  suitable  for 
the  production  of  high-grade  steel. 
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INDUSTRIAL  CONCESSIONS. 

Tlie  following  industrial  concessions  have  recently  been  granted 
by  the  Government  of  Mexico: 

To  Mr.  Kicardo  Honey,  for  the  establishment  in  the  Republic  of 
the  electric  jirocess  for  manufacture  and  production  of  iron  and  steel. 

To  Mr.  Miguel  Bornio,  for  the  exploitation  and  exploration  of 
oil  fields  in  public  lands  within  the  Territory  of  Lower  California. 

To  Gen.  Felix  Diaz,  for  the  establishment  of  a  plant  for  the 
manufacture  of  rubber  articles  for  automobiles  and  carriages. 

To  Gen.  Manuel  Mondragon,  for  the  establishment  of  a  plant  for 
the  manufacture  of  carbonate  of  soda  chemically  pure. 

DURANGO’S  MINING  OUTPUT. 

The  Secretar}'  of  State  for  Durango  has  recently  issued  an  ollicial 
statement  on  the  production  of  the  mines  in  the  State  during  the 
year  1909.  According  to  this  report  the  value  of  the  total  output  of 
94  mines  was  10,251,547  Mexican  pesos." 

THE  MINING  PRODUCTION  IN  1909-10. 

Accoriling  to  ollicial  statistics,  the  mining  output  of  Mexico  for 
the  fiscal  year  1909-10  was  valued  at  158,965,832.86  Mexican  pesos." 
This  represents  an  increase  of  9,017,832.86  over  the  previous  year. 
The  jiroduction  was  distributed  as  follows: 


Mexican  pesos. » 

Gold .  48,428,841.71 

Silver .  76, 405,  754. 15 

Copper .  26, 172,  214.  00 

Lead .  6,808,465.00 

Zinc .  1.150,558.00 


Total 


1.58, 965,  8.82.  86 


WATER-RIGHT  CONCESSION  IN  SAN  LUIS  POTOSI. 

A  report  from  W.  L.  Bonney,  the  United  States  Consul  at  San 
Luis  Potosi,  states  that  a  twenty-year  concession  has  been  granted 
to  the  “Comjiafifa  Mexicana  tie  Petrdleo”  to  build  works  to  utilize 
.500  liters  per  second  of  the  water  of  the  Tamesi  River,  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  of  Valles,  State  of  San  Luis  Potosi,  for  irrigation  and  for  use 
in  their  petroleum  industry.  According  to  the  terms  of  the  con¬ 
cession  construction  must  begin  witliin  twenty  months  and  be  com¬ 
pleted  within  seven  years.  The  company  is  required  to  build  bridges 
over  public  ways  crossed  by  its  canals.  It  is  also  granted  free 
entry  for  its  machinery,  and  for  five  years  is  granted  immunity 
from  Federal  taxation.  They  are,  moreover,  jirohibited  from  selling 
the  concession  to  any  foreign  interests,  and  also  from  selling  water 
rights  without  at  the  same  time  selling  the  land  to  be  irrigated. 


o  The  Mexican  i>€so  has  a  value  of  .10.498  United  States  gold. 
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CENSUS  OF  1910. 

The  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Kepublic  of  Mexico  lias  recently 
issued  the  figures  showing  the  population  of  the  capitals  of  the  States 
of  Mexico.  All  but  3  of  the  32  cities  show  a  decitled  increase  in  popu¬ 
lation  over  the  census  of  1900,  indicating  a  healthy  growth  of  the 
cities  in  the  Kepublic. 


Census  of  Census  of 
1900.  1910. 


Capitals  of  States. 


.Xguasoalientes . 

Campeche . 

Saltillo . 

Colima . 

Tuxtla  Gutierrei. . . . 

Chihuahua . 

Mexico . 

Durango . 

Quanajuato . 

Chilpancingo . 

Fachuca . 

Guadalajara . 

Toluca . 

Morelia . . . 

Cuernavaca . 

•Monterey . 

Oaxaca . 

Fuehla . 

Queretaro . 

San  Luis  I’otosi . 

Culiacaii . 

Ilermosillo . 

San  Juan  Bautista... 

Ciudad  Victoria . 

TIaxcala . 

Xalapa . 

Merida . 

Zacatecas . 

Kn-senada . 

La  Fa* . 

Teplc . 

.Santa  Cru*  de  Bravo 


o  Decrease. 

THE  NATIONAL  RAILWAYS  IN  1910. 

That  the  national  railways  of  Mexico  have  made  substantial  prog¬ 
ress  in  the  volume  of  their  trallic  is  evidenced  by  the  annual  report  to 
the  stockholders  for  the  fiscal  year  1909-10. 

A  very  significant  fact  which  the  report  points  out  is  that,  although 
only  in  its  second  year  of  operation,  the  company  has  already  paid 
dividends  of  4  per  cent  on  the  first  preferred  stock. 

According  to  the  report  the  average  mileage,  operating  expenses, 
and  gross  and  net  earnings  of  the  national  railways  were  as  follows  for 
the  fiscal  years  1908-9  and  1909-10: 


190K-9. 


1909-10. 


.Vverage  mileage. 


Mexican  evtr-  Mexican  cur¬ 
rency.  rcncy. 

{48,805,5^.26  ;  {52,562,293.: 
29,166,893.33  |  31, 593,  ,557. 


Gross  eamiugs . 

Operating  expenses 

Net  earnings . 
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Practicall}’-  all  the  security  holders  of  the  Mexican  Central  and  of 
the  national  railroads  of  Mexico  have  now  exchanged  their  bonds 
and  stocks  for  those  of  the  new  national  railways.  Only  about  2  per 
cent  of  the  former  now  remain  unexchanged. 

RAILROAD  CONCESSIONS. 

The  following  railroatl  concessions  have  recently  been  granted  by 
the  Government  of  Mexico: 

To  Mr.  Charles  Hoyle,  for  the  construction  of  a  railway  in  the 
State  of  Michoacan,  which,  starting  from  a  point  between  the  Pateo 
and  Pomoca  stations  of  National  Railroad  of  Mexico,  shall  proceed 
as  far  as  the  mining  zone  of  Pomoca. 

To  the  Compafiia  Carbonifera  del  Norte,  for  the  consti'uction  of  a 
line  from  the  Barroteran  station  of  the  International  Railroad  to  the 
coal  fields  of  Saltillo  in  the  State  of  Coahuila. 


NEW  TERMINAL  STATION  IN  VERACRUZ, 


The  recently  com])lete<l  building  of  the  Union  Terminal  Station  at 
Veracruz,  which  has  been  two  years  in  construction,  is  a  magnificent 
structure.  Whether  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  utilitarian  or 
from  that  of  the  lover  of  the  beautiful,  its  effect  is  most  pleasing. 
The  new  de])ot  has  occasioned  a  total  exjienditure  of  over  $1,000,000. 
The  style  of  architecture  is  that  of  the  Spanish  colonial  period.  The 
building,  shajieil  like  a  U,  consists  of  tw»)  stories,  and  its  equipment 
is  equal  to  that  of  any  thoroughly  modern  metropolitan  depot. 


NICARAGUA 


ARRIVAL  OF  UNITED  STATES  MINISTER. 

The  United  States  Minister  to  Nicaragua,  Hon.  Elliott  Northcott, 
and  the  secretary  of  the  legation,  Franklin  Mott  Gunther,  arrived 
at  Managua  on  February  14,  1911,  and  opened  the  United  States 
Legation  shortly  after. 

RETURN  OF  FINANCIAL  ADVISER. 

Mr.  Ernest  H.  Wands,  appointed  by  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  as  financial  adviser  to  the  Government  of  Nicaragua,  has  com¬ 
pleted  his  preliminary  report  and  has  returned  to  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Wands  has  been  prominently  identified  with  Latin  American 
affairs  for  a  number  of  years.  He  represented  the  United  States  at 
the  expositions  held  at  Quito,  Ecuador,  and  Buenos  Aires,  Argentine 
Republic. 
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Also  at  the  suggestion  of  President  Estrada,  the  United  States 
Government  lias  designated  its  consul  at  Managua,  Thomas  P. 
Moffatt,  a  member  of  the  joint  commission  for  the  adjudication  and 
adjustment  of  unsettled  claims  against  the  Government. 

EXEMPTION  FROM  DUTIES  DECREE. 

A  recent  executive  decree  exempts  from  tariff  importation  duties 
all  accessories,  utensils,  and  fixtures  indispensable  to  the  production 
of  gasoline  light  imported  into  Nicaragua. 

COLONIZATION  OF  THE  RIO  GRANDE. 

'Phere  is  now  in  Nicaragua  a  party  of  American  investors  and 
capitalists  making  investigations  and  arrangements  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  colonization  of  the  Rio  Grande  territory,  a  section  extremely 
fertile  and  abounding  in  natural  resources.  This  extensive  valley  has 
for  many  years  been  awaiting  the  development  of  transportation 
facilities  in  order  to  become  one  of  the  richest  sections  in  the  country. 

Arrangements  are  already  under  way  to  induce  a  number  of  farmers 
from  the  United  States  to  locate  in  the  Rio  Grande,  and  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  at  least  200  families  will  be  living  in  the  valley  before 
the  end  of  this  year. 

'Phe  colonists  will  engage  principally  in  banana  growing,  the  soil 
and  climate  of  the  territory  being  especially  adapted  thereto. 


EXTRADITION  TREATY  WITH  ECUADOR. 


The  Government  of  Panama  has  ratified  the  extradition  treaty 
entered  into  with  the  Republic  of  Ecuador  on  June  4,  1910. 

IMMIGRATION  LAW. 

By  virtue  of  a  recent  law  the  President  of  Panama  is  authorized 
to  encourage  the  immigration  of  Europeans,  preferably  Spanish 
peasants.  The  Executive  is  further  empowered  to  sell  public  lands 
to  immigrants  under  favorable  and  easy  terms. 

LAW  ON  SUGAR  REFINERIES. 

The  Assembly  of  Panama  has  authorized  the  President  of  the 
Republic  to  enter  into  contracts  for  the  establishment  in  the  Republic 
of  sugar  refineries,  under  the  terms  specified  in  the  law. 

PROMOTION  OF  SUGAR  INDUSTRY. 

The  National  Bank  of  Panama  has  been  authorized  by  law  to 
expend  $100,000  in  the  promotion  and  development  of  the  sugar 
industry,  through  loans  to  sugar  planters,  under  certain  conditions. 
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INSURANCE  LAW. 

A  law  recently  jiassetl  by  the  National  Assembly  of  Panama  pro¬ 
vides  that  foreign  insurance  companies  must  secure  authorization 
from  the  Executive  in  order  to  establish  agencies  in  the  Republic. 
Failure  to  comply  with  this  law  is  punishable  by  a  line  of  $100  to 
$1,000  for  each  policy  issueil. 

To  secure  this  authorization  the  company  must  prove  that  it  has 
been  organized  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  its  country;  it  must 
invest  in  real  estate  in  the  country  or  deposit  in  the  National  Bank 
the  sum  of  $150,000;  and  it  must  show  that  its  agent  has  been  given 
full  powers  to  represent  the  compaii}". 

NATIONAL  SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

A  recent  law  of  the  Assembly  of  Panama  creates  a  National  School 
of  Agriculture,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction. 

GOVERNMENT  PRINTING  OFFICE. 

The  National  Assembly  of  Panama  has  created  by  law  a  Government 
printing  office  in  the  city  of  Panama,  as  a  division  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction. 

NATIONAL  SCHOOL  OF  TELEGRAPHY. 

A  law  of  the  Assembly  of  Panama  creates  in  the  capital  of  the 
Kepublic  a  National  School  of  Telegraph}',  for  both  sexes. 

LAW  ON  SANITARY  POLICE. 

A  recent  issue  of  the  ‘‘Gaceta  Olicial,”  of  Panama,  contains  the  law 
passed  by  the  National  Assembly,  on  sanitar}'  police.  Under  the  terms 
of  this  law,  the  medical  officer  is  charged  with  the  «luty  of  enacting 
health  regulations  for  the  towns  under  his  jurisdiction. 

BANKING  LEGISLATION. 

By  virtue  of  a  law  of  the  Assembly  of  Panama  the  name  of  the 
Mortgage  Bank  of  the  Ileiiublic  has  been  changed  to  that  of  Banco 
Nacional,  under  which  new  denomination  it  is  authorized  to  engage 
in  all  banking  ojierations.  Its  capital  has  been  increased  by  the 
additional  sum  of  $250,000. 

Another  law  ])rovides  that  all  banking  institutions  in  the  Ke])ublic 
shall  be  under  Government  sujiervision.  It  also  authorizes  the 
National  Bank  to  issue  bank  notes  to  the  amount  of  $500,000. 

TARIFF  MODIFICATIONS. 

The  following  tariff  changes  have  recently  been  enacted  by  the 
Legislature  of  Panama: 

Commercial  printed  matter  of  a  given  value  shall  ])ay  an  ad  imloretn 
import  duty  of  40  per  cent. 
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Commercial  printetl  matter  of  no  value  shall  paj*  as  import  duty  40 
per  cent  of  the  such  value  as  may  he  a})praised  thereon  by  two  experts. 

Newspapers,  printed  books,  and  blank  books  containing  sam|)les 
sliall  be  free  of  duty  when  imported  through  the  post  offices. 

Liquors  shall  pay  im])ort  duties  as  follows:  Brandy,  gin,  whisk}', 
anisette,  “rosoli,”  and  "naranjito,”  up  to  21°  by  the  Cartier  aer¬ 
ometer,  $1  per  liter.  Chartreuse,  creme  de  cacao,  ])ep})ermint, 
Kerman,  kiimmel,  absinthe,  etc.,  of  from  24°  to  42°,  $1.25  ))er 
liter.  Imported  beer  shall  j)a3’  a  duty  of  15  cents  per  liter. 

DUTY-FREE  ARTICLES. 

The  National  Assembly  of  Panama  has  declaretl  the  importation  of 
the  following  articles  free  of  duty:  All  kinds  of  machinerj',  types  and 
instruments  for  printing,  engraving,  lithograi)hing,  phototyping  and 
bookbinding  ])urposes,  ordinary'  ])aper  for  periodicals,  and  printer’s 
ink.  Articles  imported  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  for  his  ow'n 
j)ersonal  use.  Pedigreed  live  stock  imported  for  breeding  purposes. 
Construction  materials  for  public  or  private  cemeteries. 

A  PROPOSED  WORLD’S  FAIR  FOR  1916. 

An  organization  has  been  formed  in  Panama,  under  the  name  of 
‘‘Panama  World’s  Fair  Association,”  for  the  pur})ose  of  holding  an 
exi)osition  in  1915  to  celebrate  the  opening  of  the  canal.  The  asso¬ 
ciation  has  started  its  work  wdth  great  enthusiasm  and  full  confidence 
in  its  success.  The  National  Assembly  of  the  Republic  has  displayed 
its  interest  and  support  of  the  movement  by  voting  an  a])propriation 
of  $100,000  gold,  and  it  is  confidently  predicted  that  this  substantial 
assistance  will  bring  more. 

SLAUGHTERHOUSE  IN  PANAMA  CITY. 

The  National  Assembly  of  Panama  has  appropriated  the  sum  of 
$50,000  for  the  construction  of  a  new  slaughterhouse  on  hygienic  and 
modern  principles,  to  be  erected  at  a  distance  from  the  cit}'  of  Panama. 


SUCCESSFUL  METHOD  OF  INTRODUCING  GOODS  INTO  LATIN 

AMERICA. 

Cornelius  Ferris,  Jr.,  the  United  States  Consul  at  Asuncion, 
submits  an  illuminating  report  on  the  “Successful  Method  of  Intro¬ 
ducing  Goods  into  Paraguay.”  We  take  pleasure  in  publishing  it  in 
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full,  inasniucli  as  the  conditions  described  in  this  instance  are  typical 
of  conditions  throuf^hout  laitin  America. 

Manufacturers  of  labor-savinp  implements,  many  of  whom  write  to  this  consulate 
askin<j  for  suggestions  as  to  the  hest  method  of  introducing  their  goods  to  the  markets 
of  Paraguay,  will  he  interested  in  the  success  of  an  American  salesman  who  recently 
called  on  a  local  dealer  with  a  model  of  the  agricultural  implement  manufactured  hy 
the  house  which  he  represents.  The  model  was  a  very  complete,  attractive  piece  of 
workmanship,  more  expensive  than  the  implement  itself,  the  ])ractical  use  of  which 
was  fully  set  forth  in  a  well  illustrated  catah)gue.  Hut  one  call  was  necessary  to  in¬ 
terest  the  local  dealer  sufhciently  to  place  an  intnKluctory  order  which  entirely  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  expectations  of  the  salesman,  and  more  than  justiticd  his  htng  trip  of  1,100 
miles  from  Huenos  Aires  to  Asuncion.  It  led  further  to  a  call  on  the  Agricultural  Hank 
of  Paraguay  (Hanco  Agricola  del  Paraguay),  where  the  impression  made  hy  the  mcalel 
was  so  favorable  that  one  was  reejuested  to  he  kept  at  the  bank  for  purposes  of  demon¬ 
stration.  The  Agricultural  Hank  of  Paraguay  is  a  Government  institution  for  render¬ 
ing  financial  aid  to  farmers.  It  also  placed  an  order  for  the  implement,  which  it  in¬ 
tends  to  sell  to  farmers  at  cost.  Incidentally  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  importer, 
who  probably  handles  more  American  goods  than  any  other  house  in  this  country, 
stipulated  as  an  indispensable  condition  that  his  dirc-ctions  as  to  circulars  accompany¬ 
ing  the  goods,  manner  of  shipping,  etc.,  should  be  strictly  followed,  declaring  em¬ 
phatically  that  he  would  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  Americans  who  refuse  to 
follow  instructions. 

THE  CONVERSION  FUND. 

The  account  of  tlie  fund  for  the  conversion  of  pajier  money,  de¬ 
posited  at  the  Biink  of  the  lieinibUc,  amounted  on  December  31, 
IhlO,  to  $092,376.87  {jold.  The  issue  of  jiaper  was  35, 000, 000  jiesos. 


REPORT  OF  PERUVIAN  CORPORATION  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1909-10. 


The  report  of  the  Peruvian  Cor])oration  for  the  fiscal  3'ear  ending 
dune  30,  1910,  shows,  after  jiaying  the  4  per  cent  interest  on  the 
debenture  bonds,  a  surplus  of  £285,000,  as  comjiared  with  £230,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1908-9. 

One  of  the  important  transactions  of  this  com]iany  during  the 
past  year  was  the  acquisition  of  the  Guaqui  to  I.,a  Paz  1’  ailway  and 
the  Lake  Titicaca  steamer  line,  used  in  connection  therewith.  This 
purchase  has  encouraged  the  Southern  Pailway  to  establish  a  weeklj' 
tlirough  express  sevice  between  La  Paz  and  Mollendo,  requiring  only 
twenty-nine  hours  to  make  the  trip  and  enabling  the  journey  from 
La  Paz  to  Lima  to  be  made  in  connection  with  the  Koyal  Mail  steam¬ 
ers  once  in  every  two  weeks  in  about  sixty  hours. 

Another  notable  work  of  the  Peruvian  Corporation  during  the 
fiscal  year  under  consideration  was  arranging  for  a  survey  for  a  rail¬ 
way  to  start  at  Urcos,  a  station  on  the  Southern  Railway  near 
(^uzco,  and  extend  to  the  head  of  unobstructed  navigation  on  the 
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Madre  de  Dios  River,  one  of  the  principal  tributaries  of  the  Amazon. 
The  section  which  tliis  proposed  railway  will  penetrate  is  exceedingly 
rich  in  mineral,  forestal,  and  agricultural  wealth  and  will  place  in 
easy  rail  and  water  communication  one  of  the  great  rubber-producing 
regions  of  South  America.  The  corporation  is  given  the  preferential 
right  to  construct  this  railway  for  a  period  of  three  years  after  the 
completion  of  the  survey.  Several  engineering  parties  are  now  in 
the  field  engaged  in  making  the  survey,  and  it  is  ho])ed  that  the 
actual  construction  of  the  line  will  be  begun  at  no  distant  date. 

NEW  EDITION  OF  COMMERCIAL  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS. 

A  new  edition  of  the  ‘X'ommercial  and  Customs  Rules  of  Peru” 
has  recently  been  ordered  ])rinted  by  the  Treasur}'  Department  of 
the  Peruvian  Government  to  meet  the  heavy  tlemand  for  this  ])ubli- 
cation  by  leading  trade  and  commercial  firms.  An  expert  has  been 
engaged  to  make  the  necessary  changes  on  the  old  edition  to  bring 
it  up  to  date. 

The  new  edition  will  be  limited  to  1,000  copies,  wliich  will  be 
turned  over  to  the  “Compania  Nacional  Recaudadora,”  of  Lima,  and 
.sold  at  a  nominal  ])rice  to  be  fi.xed  by  the  Treasury  Department. 

INSURANCE  PROFITS  IN  1910. 

The  year  1910  was  a  most  profitable  one  for  insurance  companies 
doing  business  in  Peru.  For  example,  the  Rimac  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Lima,  during  the  year  mentioned  increased  its  reserve  fuml 
from  £62,191  to  £67,205,  and  paid  to  its  stockholders  at  the  close  of 
the  year  a  dividend  of  1 9  per  cent  in  addition  to  the  interim  dividend 
of  8  per  cent  paid  on  June  30,  1910.  The  International  Insurance 
Company,  of  Lima,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  w'as  called  uj)on 
to  make  heavy  payments  to  its  policy  holders  in  1910,  w'as  enabled  to 
increase  its  reserve  during  that  year  and  to  pay  a  dividend  of  10  per 
cent  on  its  capital  stock. 

WIRELESS  STATION  AT  LIMA. 

In  addition  to  the  wireless  telegraphy  station  located  at  Callao, 
near  the  capital  of  the  Republic,  a  new'  installation,  including  the 
erection  of  an  80-meter  tow^er,  is  to  be  established  on  San  Cristobal 
Hill,  which  rises  above  the  city  of  Lima  to  a  height  of  over  1,300  feet, 
and  is  therefore  suitably  adapted  to  a  wireless  service.  It  is  the  in¬ 
tention  of  the  Government  to  use  apparatus  of  sufficient  power  to 
enable  direct  communication  w'ith  Iquitos,  a  distance  of  about  700 
miles.  If,  however,  direct  communication  should  prove  impracticable 
on  account  of  the  great  height  of  the  Andes  range,  the  lowest  point  of 
wliich  is  over  15,000  feet,  the  plan  of  the  Government  is  to  equip  an 
intermediate  wdreless  station  for  the  purpose  of  making  communica¬ 
tion  easy  and  practicable. 
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Peru  now  lias  an  overland  ^nreless  telegraph  system  between 
hjiiitos,  the  head  of  steam  navigation  for  large  vessels  on  the  Amazon, 
and  Puerto  Bermudez,  on  the  Pichis  Jliver  about  100  miles  from 
Oroya.  The  terminals  of  the  jiresent  system  are,  approximately, 
500  miles  apart,  and  much  of  the  intervening  distance  is  a  tropical 
jungle,  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  intervening  snow-cajijied  cordillera 
there  would  be  no  serious  jdiysical  dilliculties  to  overcome  in  establish¬ 
ing  direct  wireless  communication  between  the  two  cities. 

NATIONAL  AVIATION  SCHOOL. 

A  National  Aviation  School,,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  first  of  its  kind  to  be  established  in  South 
America,  has  recently  been  openeil  at  Lima,  Peru.  The  Director 
of  this  useful  and  novel  institution  is  the  distinguished  Peruvian 
aeronaut,  Mr.  Juan  Bielovucic,  assisted  by  Mr.  Henri  Chaileey. 
The  attendance  in  the  school  will  be  limited  to  12  pupils  until  more 
accommodations  are  jirovided  for.  The  Peruvian  Government  will 
pay  the  tuition  of  8  of  these  pupils,  and  private  individuals  and  the 
aero  |clubs  will  look  after  the  other  4.  The  tuition  fee  has  been 
fixed  at  £180,  and  the  pupils  will  be  held  responsible  for  all  damages 
caused  by  them  to  the  apparatus.  At  present,  Mr.  Bielovucic  uses 
the  latest  type  of  the  Voisin  biplanes,  imported  from  France,  and 
equipped  with  Gnome  motors.  Mr.  Biei.ovi'Cic  has  achieved  remark¬ 
able  success  as  an  aeronaut  in  Peru. 

congress  of  normal  teachers  at  arequipa. 

On  January  21,  1911,  a  congress  of  normal-school  teachers  met  in 
the  hall  of  the  University  of  San  Agustin,  at  Arequipa,  Peru,  to  dis¬ 
cuss  educational  matters,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  furtherance, 
development,  and  improvement  of  the  public-school  system  of  the 
Republic.  At  its  first  session  the  Congress  elected  the  following 
officers:  Luis  H.  Bouroncle,  President;  Jose  A.  Encinas,  Vice- 
President,  and  Humberto  Luna  and  Luis  Pinto,  Secretaries. 
During  the  remaining  sessions  of  the  Congress  many  able  papers  on 
educational  subjects  were  offered  for  consideration,  and  a  number  of 
instructive  discourses  were  presented  by  members  and  invited  guests. 
The  greatest  harmony,  interest,  and  enthusiasm  prevailed  during  all 
the  meetings.  The  Congress  made  100  recommendations  on  educa¬ 
tional  topics,  all  of  which  will  be  submitted  to  the  consideration  of 
the  Federal  Government.  After  an  interesting  discourse  on  “The 
education  of  the  indigenous  races,”  delivered  on  February  6,  1911, 
by  Doctor  Pastor,  the  prefect  of  Arequipa,  the  Congress  adjourned. 

CUSTOMS  RECEIPTS  AT  CALLAO  IN  1910. 

The  customs  receipts  collected  at  the  port  of  Callao  in  1910 
amounted  to  £797,867.  The  largest  receipts  collected  during  the 
year  were  those  for  the  month  of  June,  amounting  to  £84,343. 
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COPPER  PRODUCTION  IN  1910. 

In  1910  tlie  fine  copper  contained  in  blister  copper,  copper  matte, 
and  copper  ores  shipped  from  Peru  aggregated  26,000  metric  tons, 
or  a  gain  of  7,000  tons  of  fine  copper  over  the  shipments  of  the 
])revious  year. 

NEW  STEAMERS  FOR  PERUVIAN  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 

The  new  steamship,  Mantaro,  built  in  France,  for  freight  and 
passenger  service  on  the  Pacific  coast,  recently  arrived  at  the  port 
of  Callao,  Peru.  Another  passenger  and  freight  steamer,  also  con¬ 
structed  in  I"' ranee  for  the  Peruvian  Steamship  and  Dock  Com- 
])any,  of  Callao,  is  due  at  the  same  port  in  May.  When  these  two 
vessels,  together  with  the  PacMtea,  now  building  in  France  for  the 
same  company,  reach  Peru,  the  company  proposes  to  inaugurate  a 
coastwise  service  between  Callao  and  Paita,  Peru,  and  Valparaiso, 
(,'hile.  Another  steamer,  the  IlmUaga,  is  being  built  for  this  com¬ 
pany  in  England.  On  its  completion  the  Peruvian  Steamship  Co. 
proposes  to  assign  it  and  the  Ucayli  to  weekly  sailings  between  Callao 
and  Panama. 

PROGRESS  ON  HUACHO  RAILWAY  CONSTRUCTION. 

So  rapidly  is  work  progressing  on  the  Iluacho  Railway  that  the 
contractors  predict  the  establishment  of  connections  with  Lima,  the 
capital  of  the  Republic,  by  the  end  of  the  present  year,  and  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  entire  road  to  traffic  in  January,  1912.  The  completion  of 
this  line  is  of  particular  importance  to  the  fertile  and  productive 
valleys  of  Supe,  Huaura,  Chancay,  and  Carabyllo,  as  it  will  place 
them  in  direct  and  rapid  communication  with  the  metropolis  of  the 
country  as  well  as  the  commercial  centers  of  the  nation.  The  value 
of  agricultural  and  grazing  lands  in  these  districts  will  no  doubt  be 
greatly  enhanced,  while  this  improved  method  of  transportation 
should  tend  to  reduce  the  price  of  the  necessities  of  life  at  the  capital 
and  other  cities  in  Peru. 
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INAUGURATION  OF  PRESIDENT  ARAUJO. 


Dr.  Manuel  Enrique  Araujo  and  Sehor  Onofre  Duran,  elected 
President  and  Vice-President  of  the  Republic  of  Salvador,  respec¬ 
tively,  were  formally  inaugurated  on  March  1,  1911,  for  a  four-year 
term  ending  March  1,  1915. 
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MESSAGE  OF  THE  BETIBING  PRESIDENT. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Sefior  Don  Joaquin  Bernardo  Calvo, 
the  Minister  of  Costa  Kica  to  the  United  States,  who  is  in  charge  of 
tlie  legation  of  Salvador  in  the  absence  of  the  Minister  of  Salvador, 
the  Pan  American  Union  has  received  a  copy  of  the  message  of  Gen. 
Fernando  Figueroa,  the  retiring  President  of  Salvador,  delivered 
February  8.  President  Figueroa  reviews,  in  an  able  manner,  the 
conditions  of  the  countr}’  and  the  progress  it  has  attained  during  the 
four  years  of  Ids  administration.  The  message  describes  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  foreign  relations  with  the  powers  of  both  hemispheres  as  being 
amicable  and  cordial.  In  speaking  of  tlie  United  States,  Mexico,  and 
Central  America,  the  Executive  says: 

I  have  given  particular  attention  to  the  extension  of  the  good  and  cordial  relations 
that  have  for  a  long  time  bound  us  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
whose  altruistic  spirit  toward  the  rest  of  the  continent  I  am  pleased  to  sincerely 
acknowledge  and  proclaim.  This,  without  doubt,  is  due  to  the  happy  circumstance 
for  us  of  having  the  American  legation,  accredited  near  this  Government,  in  charge 
of  the  honorable  gentleman  and  upright  diplomat.  His  Excellency  William  Heimke, 
who  has  shown,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  the  high  spirit  of  harmony  and  justice  with 
which  he  is  imbued  and  the  exquisite  tact  with  which  he  manages  the  affairs  of  the 
post  which  he  so  worthily  occupies. 

With  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  Mexico  we  also  conserve  the  close  and 
friendly  relations  which  have  always  been  maintained,  due  to  the  bond  of  sympathy 
which  exists  between  the  peoples  of  both  Republics. 

With  the  Central  American  States — fragments  of  the  great  country  of  our  fore¬ 
fathers — I  have  endeavored  to  maintain  the  closest  bonds  of  amity  and  have  taken 
great  pains  to  develop  ideas  and  sentiments  of  that  intimate  confraternity  which 
should  exist  between  sister  republics  that  form  a  single  family. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  tindertaken  imjiortant  works 
during  the  presidency  of  General  Figuero.\,  under  the  able  direction 
of  the  learned  naturalist,  Dr.  Carlos  Benson.  An  experiment  court 
has  been  provided  where  new  crops  and  improvements  that  may  be 
introduced  are  studied  daily,  and  visits  are  had  from  all  parts  of  the 
countiy  by  persons  in  search  of  new  plants  and  rare  shrubs  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  which  may  be  encouraged  on  a  large  scale. 

Two  large  water  tanks  of  the  “llennevique”  system,  with  a  capac¬ 
ity  of  6,000,000  liters,  have  been  constructed  in  the  western  part  of 
the  capital  for  supplying  the  city  of  San  Salvador  with  water.  These 
deposits  are  of  iron  and  block  cement,  and  were  ready  for  use  on 
June  12,  1910.  A  “water  board,”  having  the  support  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  has  been  organized,  the  object  of  which  is  to  furnish  a 
sufficient  water  supply  to  the  towns  of  ^lejicanos,  Cuscatancingo, 
Ayutuxtepeque,  San  Marcos,  Aculhuaca,  San  Sebastian,  and  Paleca, 
which  to^^'ns  supply  the  city  of  San  Salvador  with  provisions  and 
grains. 

Speaking  of  facilities  for  communication,  the  President  says  that 
the  Government  has  encouraged  the  construction  of  a  number  of 
important  wagon  roads,  some  of  which  vnll  soon  be  opened  to  public 
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service.  Among  these  is  the  “Great  Avenue,”  which  connects  tiie 
capital  of  the  Republic  with  the  city  of  Santa  Tecla.  Another  w'ork 
of  great  utility  is  the  international  bridge,  wdiich  is  to  be  constructetl 
over  the  Sum])ul  River,  in  the  Department  of  Chalatenango,  at  the 
Guarita  ford,  and  which  will  be  a  powerful  factor  in  increasing  the 
commerce  with  Honduras.  This  bridge  will  be  erected  with  Gov¬ 
ernment  funds  and  in  accordance  with  provisions  arranged  with  the 
Government  of  Honduras. 

Public  instruction  is  receiving  the  sj)ecial  attention  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  number  of  schools  established  is  477,  but  due  to  the 
lack  of  sufficient  teachers  w'ho  have  the  educational  and  moral  quali¬ 
fications  so  rigorously  required,  only  431  of  them  are  in  operation. 
The  number  of  pupils  matriculated  was  31,939,  and  the  average 
attendance  26,537.  During  the  year  schools  w'ere  openeil  in  275 
towns  and  villages.  According  to  the  message  of  President  Fig¬ 
ueroa,  3  per  cent  of  the  population  of  Salvador  receive  instruction 
in  Government  schools,  and  this  ])ercentage  is  increased  to  about 
4  ])er  cent  if  the  private  schools  are  includetl.  The  pro]>ortion  of 
the  sclun)!  ])opulation  of  the  Republic  is  67  per  cent. 

Discussing  the  finances  of  the  country,  the  President  states  that 
his  great  desire  was  to  see  that  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of 
the  nation  were  handled  with  the  greatest  honesty  and  economy, 
making  such  savings  as  w'ere  compatible  with  good  public  service. 
The  following  tables  show  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  Salvador 
for  1910: 


Customs  rcveiiuos .  (i,  220,  330.  14 

Liquor  tax .  2,  (>02,  9.58.  33 

Sealed  paju'r  and  stamps .  297,  912.  24 

Sundry  receipts  and  services .  1, 499,  fifM.  80 

Miscellaneous  receipts  (dei)osits,  refunds,  etc.) .  2,  630,  760.  70 


Total .  13,251,626.27 


EXl’EXLIITCRES. 


National  As.sonibly .  40,  764.  57 

Presidency  of  the  Republic .  10,  635.  00 

Department  of  Interior .  1,  937,  948. 18 

Department  of  Fomento .  996,429.57 

Department  of  Public  Instruction .  492, 174.  38 

Department  of  Foreign  Relations .  224,  307.  86 

Department  of  Justice .  498,  929. 12 

Department  of  Beneficencia  (Charity) .  508, 350. 06 

Department  of  Treasury .  590,  818. 19 

Department  of  Public  Credit .  4, 059, 658.  28 

Department  of  War  and  Navy .  3, 067, 531.  75 

Sundry  disbursements  (deposits,  refunds,  etc.) .  178,  701.  35 


Total .  12.606,248.31 


The  colon  or  peso  has  a  value  of  approximately  f0.403  United  States  gold. 
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The  commercial  statistics  included  in  the  message  show  the  im¬ 
ports  and  exports  in  1910,  as  compared  with  1909,  to  be  as  follows: 

mKt.a  1910. 


Imports .  14.176,931.56  *3,745.249.19 

Exports .  8,481, 787.t>5  9.122,295.09 


o  .Vmeriran  gold. 

CUSTOMS  TARIFF  SYSTEM  OF  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  SALVADOR. 

Through  the  courte.sy  of  Thomas  Ewing  Dabney,  the  Imited 
States  Consul-General  at  Salvador,  tlie  Bulletin  is  in  receipt  of  the 
following  detailed  explanation  of  the  tarilf  system  of  the  Republic  of 
Salvador. 

I.  — Expi,.4natiox  of  System. 

According  to  the  Salvadorian  tarilf  system,  each  article  has  assigned  to  it  a  certain 
fixed  appraisement  (called  an  “aforo”),  per  kilogram  of  gross  weight,  which  serves 
merely  as  a  basis  for  calculating  the  duties  and  imposts  mentioned  in  j>aragraphs  (a) 
and  (b)  below. 

(a)  Ten  per  cent,  5  per  cent,  and  22  per  cent  (total  37  per  cent)  of  the  aforo,  payable 
in  United  States  gold;  and 

(b)  Forty-one  percent,  3  i)ercent,  2  per  cent  and  :I0  ix'rceut  (total  76  percent)  of 
the  aforo  ]>ayable  in  Salvadorian  currency. 

In  addition,  imposts  of  $3.60  and  $2.40  (total  $6),  I'nited  States  gold,  are  collected 
on  each  100  kilograms  of  gross  weight;  but  certain  articles  (indicated  by  an  asterisk 
in  the  Tarifa  de  .Vforos)  are  exempt  from  the  payment  of  these  two  imposts,  and  are 
subject  instead  to  an  impost  of  $2.25,  United  States  gold,  per  100  kilograms.  Also, 
there  is  a  stamp  tax  of  1  per  cent  silver  of  the  aforo  on  all  articles  except  those  specified 
under  caption  III. 

The  customs  house  fees  amount  to  $4,  pesos  for  each  entry,  and  the  charges  for 
storage  (for  the  first  two  months  or  fraction)  and  porters  amount  to  about  $1,  peso  per 
100  kilograms.  For  the  second  two  months  or  fraction,  storage  costs  $1.50,  pesos  per 
100  kilograms. 

II.  — Method  of  Computing. 

The  aforo  is  given  in  the  Tarifa  de  A/oros  (for  sale  by  the  Tesoreria  General,  San 
Salvador,  at  50  cents.  United  States  currency,  a  copy);  and  the  customs  and  other 
charges  are  then  computed  as  follows:  For  example,  the  aforo  on  a  given  article  is  $1 
silver  per  kilogram.  Then — 

One  hundred  kilograms  by  $l  is  $100,  silver  appraisement,  which  forms  the -basis 
of  (he  calculations.  Then  - 

Form  I). 

currency^**  '  SalvuUorian  t-iirrency. 

37  per  cent  gold  of  *100  silver  (appraisement) .  *.37. 00  | 

76  per  cent  silver  of  *100  silver . 

Imposts  o .  6.00  i 

Clearance  fees,  porterage,  etc.  (about) . 

Stamps,  1  per  cent  silver  of  *100,  appral.sement . i . j 

Total .  4;i.00  I 

I’ercentages  and  charges  the  same  on  every  import,  which  is . . 

Duties  per  100  kilos . . .• . . [ 

Duties  per  kilo . ' . 

_ ! _ ; 

a  These  imposts  are  substituted  by  an  impost  of  (2.25,  United  States  currency,  on  certain  articles  indicated 
by  an  asterisk  in  the  Ttuifa  de  Aforos. 

Exchange  rate  used  in  above  computation:  170  per  cent  premium  on  American  currency 


*76.00 


.5.00 

1.00 


82.00 
116.00 
198. 10 
1.98 
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III. — Imposts  and  Stamp  Taxes. 


In  addition,  the  following  imposts  are  collected  on: 

.  Imposts. 

Cement .  0.50  gold  per  100  kilos. 

Liquors . 10  to  20  silver  per  Idlo. 

Instead  of  the  above-mentioned  stamp  tax  of  1  per  cent  silver  of  the  aforo,  the  follow¬ 
ing  stamp  taxes  apply  to: 

stamp  taxes. 

Beers .  0.01  silver  per  hot . 

Candle  materials . 02  silver  per  kilo. 

Match  materials . 01  silver  per  kilo- 

Mineral  and  gaseous  waters . 01  silver  per  bot. 

Tobacco,  manufactured . 75  silver  per  kilo. 

Wines . 01  silver  per  bot, 

IV.  Analysis  Taxes. 


Ijastly  should  be  added  the  analysis  taxes  as  follows: 

Strong  liquors . 

Heavy  wines  and  white  wines . 

Red  table  wines . 

Beer . 

Canned  gcxals . 


Analysis  taz«a. 

per  24-oz.  bot.  0.50  silver, 
per  24-oz.  bot.  .25  silver, 
per  24-OZ.  bot.  .05  silver, 
per  12-oz.  bot.  .03  silver, 
per  kilo.  0.10  silver. 


V. — Consular  Invoices. 

Consular  invoices  should  be  procured  from  a  consular  oflScer  of  Salvador  in  the 
country  of  export,  but  they  are  paid  for  here  at  the  following  rates  in  United  States  gold. 


For  shipments  under  $25  in  value .  $1.  00 

For  shipments  between  $25  and  $100  in  value .  2.  00 

For  shipments  between  $100  and  $500  in  value .  4.  00 

For  shipments  between  $500  and  $1,000  in  value .  6.  00 

For  shipments  between  $1,000  and  $5,000  in  value,  25  cents  for  each  “ .  100. 00 

For  shipments  exceeding  $5,000  in  val  ue,  10  cents  for  each  “ .  1 00.  00 


In  the  absence  of  a  consular  invoice,  a  special  examination  of  the  goods  is  made,  for 
which  an  additional  tax  of  25  per  cent  of  the  duties  and  imposts  is  collected. 

In  consular  invoices  the  goods  should  be  designated  by  the  names  under  which  they 
appear  in  the  Tarifa  de  Aforos. 

Goods  sent  by  parcels  post  should  be  accompanied  by  a  commercial  invoice  for  the 
use  of  the  customs  officials.  In  this  case  a  consular  invoice  is  not  needed. 


UNITED  STATES 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  BARON  D’ESTOURNELLES  DE  CONSTANT. 

By  arrangement  of  the  American  Society  for  International  Con¬ 
ciliation,  Senator  Baron  D’Estournelles  de  Constant,  the  distin¬ 
guished  French  statesman,  who  is  making  a  visit  to  the  United  States 
under  direction  of  this  association,  delivered  an  address  Wednesday 
evening,  March  15,  at  8.30  o’clock,  in  the  Hall  of  the  Americas  of  the 
new  Pan  American  Building.  The  subject  of  Baron  D’Estour- 
NEELEs’s  address  was  “The  Mission  of  the  United  States,  What 

“  Or  fraction  thereof. 

73081— Bull.  3—11 - 14 
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America  has  Already  Done  and  What  She  Must  Still  Do  for  the  Salva¬ 
tion  of  Europe  and  the  World.” 

Baron  D’Estournelles  was  introduced  by  Mr.  James  Brown 
Scott,  the  eminent  authority  on  international  law,  who  presided  at 
the  meeting. 

BUREAU  OF  MINES  CIRCULARS. 

Miners’  Circular  No.  1,  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  to  be  issued  by 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Mines,  has  just  been  issued.  These  publica¬ 
tions  are  ^^Titten  in  plain,  nontechnical  language  for  the  benefit  of  the 
miner,  and  may  be  obtained  by  appljnng  to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Mines,  Washington,  D.  C.  Circular  No.  1  contains  the  names  of 
the  permissible  explosives  tested  by  the  bureau  at  its  Pittsburg  station 
up  to  November  15,  1910,  and  gives  precautions  as  to  their  use. 


INAUGURATION  OF  PRESIDENT  BATLLE. 

Dr.  Alfredo  de  Castro,  Charg4  d’ Affaires  of  Uruguay  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  has  informed  the  Pan  American  Union  that  on  March  1  last 
Sefior  Jose  Batlle  Ordonez  was  elected  President  of  the  Republic 
by  the  Legislature  of  Uruguay,  and  took  the  oath  of  office  on  the  same 
day.  The  term  of  office  is  four  years. 

PRESIDENTIAL  MESSAGE. 


On  February  18,  President  Williman  formally  opened  the  sessions 
of  Congress. 

In  his  message  the  President  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  at  the 
end  of  his  four  years’  term  of  office  the  Treasury  showed  a  surplus  of 
40,000,000  francs  and  that  this  was  obtained  without  increasing  the 
present  taxes  or  creating  new  ones. 

The  salaries  of  officials  and  employees  of  the  State  were  regularly 
paid  and  all  obligations  of  the  State  were  promptly  met. 

Only  one  loan  of  30,000,000  francs  was  negotiated  and  that  was  for 
public  works. 

The  public  debt  was  diminished  by  50,000,000  francs  and  territorial 
property  has  tripled  in  value. 

In  regard  to  public  instruction,  he  showed  that  more  has  been 
accomplished  in  this  department  during  the  present  administration 
than  in  the  thirty  preceding  years. 

The  reading  of  the  message  of  President  Williman,  whose  term 
expired  on  the  1st  of  March,  was  warmly  applauded  by  the  Congress. 

NEW  MINISTER  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Senor  Don  Carlos  Maria  de  Pena  has  been  appointed  Minister  of 
Uruguay  to  the  United  States  and  is  expected  to  leave  for  his  post  in 
Washington  soon. 


URUGUAY. 
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BANK  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 

The  earnings  of  the  Bank  of  theRepublic  in  1910  were .*51, 041, 178. 59, 
or  the  greatest  gain  that  tiie  institution  has  experienced  since  its 
establishment  in  1897.  Twenty  per  cent  of  these  earnings  were 
applied  equally  to  the  amortization  of  the  free  shares  of  the  bank  and 
to  the  increase  of  the  reserve  fund.  The  remaining  80  per  cent,  or 
.$832,942.87,  went  to  the  State  as  its  part  of  the  dividend. 

The  gains  of  this  bank  during  the  period  from  1897  to  1900  were 
less  than  $300,000  annually,  after  which  time  they  increased  gradually 
until  in  1908  they  passed  the  million-dollar  mark.  When  the  Bank  of 
the  liepublic  commenced  business  it  had  a  paid-up  capital  of 
$5,000,000,  while  on  December  31,  1910,  the  paid-up  capital  of  the 
institution  was  $7,531,181.55.  The  cash  on  hand  in  the  vaults  of  the 
bank  was  $17,823,000  in  1910,  as  compared  with  $1,659,000  in  1897. 
The  bank  notes  in  circulation  in  1897  amounted  to  about  .$400,000, 
while  at  the  close  of  1910  they  had  risen  to  the  sum  of  $20,754,000. 
The  deposits  on  hand  in  1897  aggregated  $525,000,  as  compared  with 
$8,000,000  at  the  beginning  of  1910,  and  the  loans  of  the  bank,  which 
in  1897  amounted  to  $2,850,000,  had  risen,  at  the  beginning  of  1910, 
to  $16,223,000. 

MOVEMENT  FOR  CLOSER  COMMERCIAL  RELATIONS  WITH 
BOLIVIA. 

A  casual  survey  of  the  dissimilarity  of  staple  articles  exported  by 
Bolivia  and  Uruguay  clearly  shows  the  great  desirability  of  closer 
commercial  relations  between  these  two  countries,  and  of  the  mutual 
advantages  that  would  result  therefrom.  Bolivia,  with  .her  inex¬ 
haustible  mines  of  tin  and  precious  metals,  is  a  natural  market  for 
the  consumption  of  the  meat  extracts,  jerked  beef,  tallow,  and  lard 
of  Uruguay.  The  chief  difficulty,  however,  hitherto  experienced  by 
the  two  countries  in  the  exchange  of  their  respective  commodities 
has  been  the  question  of  transportation,  liecently  a  distinguished 
Bolivian  statesman  and  journalist,  Mr.  Alberto  Diez  de  Medina, 
of  La  Paz,  was  commissioned  by  his  Government  to  take  up  the 
buestion  of  closer  commercial  relations  with  the  Government  of  Uru¬ 
guay,  with  the  ultimate  object  of  preparing  a  basis  for  concluding  a 
commercial  treaty  between  the  two  nations.  The  idea  of  a  commer¬ 
cial  treaty,  although  yet  in  its  infancy,  is  already  receiving  the  favor¬ 
able  and  cordial  consideration  of  the  Uruguayan  Government. 

Mr.  Medina,  in  explaining  his  plans  to  the  Uruguayan  Government 
and  people,  through  official  talks  and  press  interviews,  emphasized 
the  fact  that  Bolivia  is  constantly  in  need  of  some  of  the  great  and 
valuable  export  products  of  Uruguay.  While,  at  the  present  time,  a 
small  commerce  exists  between  them  in  such  articles  as  jerked  beef, 
flour,  tallow,  and  lard,  the  Uruguayan  product  mostly  in  demand 
and  having  the  greatest  and  widest  field  of  consumption  in  Bolivia 
is  jerked  beef. 
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A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  that  the  waterways  of  the  western 
boundar}^  of  Uruguay,  communicating  with  the  interior  of  that 
country,  extend  almost  into  the  very  heart  of  Bolivia.  Consequently 
a  direct  line  of  steamers  of  light  draft  from  Montevideo  and  other 
Uruguayan  ports  to  Bolivian  ports  on  the  Paraguay  River  would  be 
most  feasible.  It  would  stimulate  trade  and  render  easy  and  inex¬ 
pensive  an  advantageous  exchange  of  commodities. 

INTERNATIONAL  SOUTH  AMERICAN  POSTAL  BUREAU. 

The  South  American  Postal  Congress,  held  at  Montevideo  Janu¬ 
ary  11  to  February'-  2,  1911,  provided  for  the  establishment  in  that 
city  of  an  International  South  American  Postal  Bureau  to  operate 
under  the  direction  of  the  Government  of  Uruguay.  The  object  of 
the  bureau  is  to  collect,  arrange,  publish,  and  distribute  data  of 
especial  interest  to  the  postal  service  of  the  South  American  countries 
and  to  do  wdiatever  may  be  necessary  to  secure  and  maintain  a  good 
postal  service  in  the  countries  which  participated  in  the  congress. 
The  countries  represented  in  the  new  bureau  are  Argentina,  Bolivia, 
Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Uruguay,  and 
Venezuela. 

In  case  of  litigation  or  disputed  questions  regarding  South  .tVmerican 
postal  matters,  the  bureau  will,  at  the  request  of  the  parties  inter¬ 
ested,  render  an  opinion.  The  bureau  wull  also  serve  to  inform  the 
participating  countries  of  such  changes  or  modifications  as  may 
occur  in  the  postal  laws;  of  changes  which  may  be  made;  and  of 
practical  results  obtained  from  administrative  laws,  rules,  and  regula¬ 
tions  adopted  for  use  in  the  internal  service  of  the  countries  constitut¬ 
ing  the  Union. 

To  the  bureau  is  intrusted  the  publication  of  the  following  postal 
data:  The  compilation  of  the  South  American  Postal  Guide;  the 
preparation  of  a  map  or  chart  show^ing  South  American  postal  routes ; 
the  compilation  of  a  resume  of  statistics  showing  the  inter- American 
postal  movement,  in  accordance  with  the  data  furnished  the  bureau 
by  the  postal  authorities  of  the  different  countries;  the  making  of  a 
chart  showing  the  most  rapid  means  for  forw  arding  the  mails  between 
the  contracting  countries;  and,  in  addition,  to  make  such  other 
studies  as  it  may  be  requested  to  in  the  interest  of  the  South  American 
Postal  Union. 

The  sum  of  20,000  francs  annually  has  been  fixed  for  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  bureau.  Each  country  participating  has  been  requested 
to  furnish  the  bureau  with  a  postal  guide,  a  map  or  chart  showing  its 
domestic  and  foreign  postal  routes,  and  inter- American  postal  statis¬ 
tics.  The  bureau  will  deliver  to  each  of  the  continental  offices,  and  to 
the  international  office  at  Berne,  three  copies  of  all  the  documents 
published  by  it,  and  will  prepare  the  w^orks  of  the  congresses  or 
conferences  and  furnish  the  necessary  documents  for  the  formula- 
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tion  and  distribution  of  amendments,  resolutions,  and  other  reports. 
The  director  of  the  bureau  will  be  present  at  the  sessions  of  the 
congresses  or  conferences  and  will  have  the  right  to  take  part  in  the 
♦  liscussions,  but  shall  onl}’  vote  when  he  is  the  representative  of  some 
one  of  the  countries  of  the  Union. 

ART  EXHIBITION  AT  MONTEVIDEO. 

Elsew’liere  in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  editorial  mention  has  been 
made  of  the  United  States  Exposition  of  Paintings  and  Bronzes,  at 
Montevideo,  Uruguay,  arranged  through  the  commendable  efforts 
of  Hon.  Edwin  V.  Morgan,  the  United  States  Minister  to  Uruguay. 
Further  information  is  now  received  from  Mr.  Morgan  in  which 
he  states: 

The  exposition  of  paintings  and  bronzes  by  United  States  artists  has  been  success¬ 
fully  inaugurated  and  will  be  open  a  month.  It  is  not  only  the  first  exclusively 
American  fine  arts  exposition  in  Latin  America,  but  the  first  exposition  of  foreign 
art  in  Uruguay.  The  collection  consists  of  89  paintings  and  31  bronzes  from  the 
United  States  section  of  the  International  Fine  Arts  Expositions  of  Buenos  Aires  and 
Santiago  de  Chile,  and  of  58  paintings  which  have  been  expressly  brought  from  the 
United  States  and  will  be  exhibited  only  in  Montevideo. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Morgan  for  the  following  two  translations 
of  articles  appearing  in  the  local  press  describing  the  exliibit. 

“El  DIa”  of  February  7,  1911,  writes  as  follows: 

The  American  Art  Exhibit — First  Night — First  Impression. 

The  Pavilion  of  Parque  Urbano,  which  has  been  shut  and  dark  since  the  memorable 
•lays  of  the  Exposition  of  the  Fine  Arts  Club  last  year,  was  resplendent  last  night  for 
the  inauguration  of  the  American  Art  Exhibit. 

The  building,  pierced  by  its  numerous  windows,  above  and  below,  gave  at  a  distance 
the  impression  of  an  enormous  lighted  lantern. 

The  hall,  with  slight  exceptions,  was  arranged  as  before.  The  paintings  were  hung 
in  a  single  row  which  ran  all  the  way  around  the  walls. 

The  decorations  were  of  the  simplest  and  included  over  the  entrance — a  Yankee 
idea — the  well-known  flag  of  the  Union  and  our  flag  with  it. 

The  American  Minister,  Mr.  Morgan,  to  whom  the  initial  idea  of  the  art  exhibit  is 
principally  due  and  who  last  night  was  all  attention,  should  be  sincerely  satisfied  with 
the  result  of  the  Exposition  and  of  his  inaugural  “  fiesta,”  which  took  the  form  of  a  fash¬ 
ionable  reception. 

Intelligent  persons  undoubtedly  were  convinced  of  the  powerful  productive  force  of 
our  artist  friends  of  the  Northern  Republic,  observing  its  development  on  native  soil 
and  amidst  the  not  very  helpful  influence  of  the  great  industrial  and  commercial 
activity  surrounding  it  on  all  sides. 

Keeping  as  much  national  flavor  as  possible  in  view  of  their  cosmopolitanism,  these 
artists  have  shown  us  Indians,  snowy  pine  forests,  plains,  which  make  one  think  of 
bisons  and  trappers,  far  removed  from  the  impressionism  of  Whistler,  separated  by 
the  ocean  from  the  influence  of  the  great  Sargent. 

As  soon  as  opportunity  presents  itself,  we  will,  as  we  have  already  said,  discuss  the 
Exposition  in  detail;  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  new  section  of  works  from  the  United 
States,  which  will  be  here  next  week. 

Before  closing  it  is  only  fair  publicly  to  commend  the  work  of  our  Circulo  de  Bellas 
Artes,  which  contributed  its  furniture  and  effects,  and  thus  facilitated  greatly  and 
with  laudable  disinterestedness  the  organizers  of  the  American  Exposition. 
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“La  Razon,”  of  Februarj^  7,  1911,  reviews  the  Exposition  as 
follows: 

The  American  Exposition  of  Paintings  and  Bronzes. 

MAGNIFICENT  EXPONENT  OF  THE  ASPIRATIONS  OF  A  PEOPLE — WHAT  THE  CRITIC  OBSERVES 
IN  A  FIRST  TOCR  AMONG  THE  PICTURES  AND  SCULPTURES. 

It  was  a  hurried  visit  which  1  made  last  night  to  the  American  Exjiosition  of  Paint¬ 
ings  and  Bronzes  which  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Browne  has  organized  in  the  Hygiene 
Pavillion  of  the  Parque  Urbano. 

Yet  the  quickly  formed  impression  permits  judgment  on  the  total  effect  of  the 
Exposition,  which  for  us  undoubtedly  forms  a  real  artistic  event.  All  the  schools,  all 
the  tendencies,  and  the  nervousness  and  doubt  of  modern  painting,  in  the  last  20 
years,  are  admirably  shown  in  the  collection  which  fills  the  Hygiene  Pavillion. 
Punctilious  painters,  divisionist  jiainters — vague,  realistic,  and  imjiressionist  painters- 
all  are  well  represented  here.  No  string  is  missing  in  the  lyre  nor  color  in  the  palette. 

As  with  all  art  at  its  beginning,  the  American  seeks  models,  and  seeks  them  naturally 
among  the  foreign  masters  whose  great  influence  has  kept  them  in  the  art  current  of 
these  latter  days.  French  art  is  that  which  the  Americans  have  studied  most  directly, 
especially  in  form  and  technique,  as  the  works  exhibited  show.  And  this  fact  is,  apart 
from  many  others,  one  of  the  pleasing  aspects  of  the  Exposition.  Instead  of  following 
the  example  of  other  new  peoples- — new  in  art — who  like  to  imitate  everything  that 
has  gone  before,  the  American,  until  lately  absorbed  in  material  things,  has  limited 
himself  in  his  first  attempts  to  using  foreign  forms  it  is  true,  but  also  materials  drawn 
from  the  home  soil. 

Thus  one  can  see  in  all  the  Parque  Urbano  paintings  and  bronzes  a  strong  desire  to 
study  the  native  field  down  to  its  smallest  details,  to  reproduce  with  the  greatest 
possible  fidelity  the  beauty  of  its  landscapes,  the  clearness  of  its  skies,  the  deep  blue 
of  its  waters,  the  giddy  whirl  of  its  general  existence,  and  the  gentle  intimacies  of  the 
hearth.  And  into  their  work  they  put  an  admirable  nobility  and  sincerity.  Neither 
the  painter  nor  the  sculptor  sacrifices  truth  to  beauty  or  originality  of  form.  No.. 
Truth  predominates  over  form  to  such  a  point  that  some  of  the  works  show  the  rare 
mixture  of  certain  themes  with  certain  styles.  Sure  of  its  mental  power,  as  it  is  of 
its  physical  power,  the  American  Nation  fishes  to  create  its  own  art  school,  which, 
while  reflecting  the  splendors  and  influences  of  other  schools,  will  be  always  a  clear 
exponent  of  its  aspirations,  customs,  joys,  and  sorrows.  This  Nation  begins  well  in 
art  and  reveals  at  the  start  that  in  a  short  time  it  will  free  itself  from  foreign  teach¬ 
ings  and  capricious  emulations.  This  hope  is  represented  by  artists  of  the  force  of 
Ralph  Clarkson  (“Mr.  L.  Taft,”  No.  15),  a  work  marked  by  its  style,  color,  and 
form;  of  the  genius  of  W.  Elmer  Schofield,  who  shows  a  landscape  (“The  First 
Days  of  Spring,”  No.  95),  which  is  a  marvel  of  light,  perspective,  and  tone;  of  the 
robustness  and  originality  of  Frederick  W.  Waugh,  who  has  painted  a  splendid 
marine  (“On  the  High  Seas,”  No.  Ill),  marked  by  its  fine  color,  by  the  movement 
of  its  waves,  and  by  the  tone  which  distinguishes  it  from  all  others  in  the  Exposition : 
by  the  simplicity  and  appropriate  solidity  of  Marion  Powers,  whose  painting  (“The 
Reunion,”  No.  84),  draws  the  observer’s  attention  in  an  extraordinary  manner  by  the 
expres-sion  wonderfully  conveyed  on  the  face  of  the  girl  holding  a  cat — this  is  a  model 
of  reality,  suavity,  and  truth;  and,  not  to  mention  others,  of  W.  L.  Metcalf,  Walter 
L.  Palmer,  Sergeant  Kendall,  I.illian  Genth,  and  others  of  this  great  Nation, 
which  in  its  heart  (though  it  is  tireless  in  its  accumulation  of  wealth  and  audacious 
world  schemes)  bears  a  soul  sensible  to  all  the  emotions  of  beauty  and  a  spirit  ready 
to  launch  itself  with  decision  and  hope  upon  moral  and  intellectual  conquests,  which 
form  the  highest  aspiration  of  all  nations  and  all  peoples.  The  Parque  Urbano  Expo¬ 
sition,  which  deserves  more  space  and  attention  than  I  give  it  here,  is  a  revelation 
and  a  triumph  for  the  great  northern  Republic,  for  whom  the  phrase — “where  there’s 
a  will  there’s  a  way” — seems  to  be  specially  made. 
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CHANGE  OF  SAILING  DATE  OF  RED  “D”  LINE. 

The  Red  “D”  Line  of  steamships  have  changed  their  schedule  for 
steamers  which  touch  at  Venezuelan  ports  and  have  added  Mayaquez, 
Porto  Rico,  to  their  itinerary.  Their  boats  will  leave  New  York  on 
Wednesday  of  each  week  instead  of  Saturday,  as  formerly.  They 
will  arrive  at  Maracaibo  on  Sunday  and  leave  the  following  Wednes¬ 
day  of  each  week.  This  change  of  schedule  was  made  at  the  request 
of  the  merchants  of  Maracaibo,  because  all  lake  steamers  connecting 
this  city  with  the  other  lake  ports  leave  on  Saturday.  The  present 
arrangement  will  distribute  the  shipping  business  over  the  whole 
week  and  will  relieve  congestion  of  trallic  on  Saturdays. 

VENEZUELAN  TARIFF  CHANGES. 

Isaac  A.  Manning,  the  United  States  Consul  at  La  Guaira,  Vene¬ 
zuela,  reports  the  following  recent  decrees  affecting  the  Venezuelan 
tariff  laws.  A  Presidential  decree  of  January  19,  1911,  simplifies 
Classes  V-VII  as  follows: 

Class  V. 

-Vo.  .Wi.  Uramant,  sail  cloth,  ticking,  domestic,  warandol  or  Ireland,  crude,  of 
linen  or  cotton,  used  in  the  manufacture  of  hammocks,  and  all  other  raw  fabrics  of 
this  character. 

No.  SS5. — White  or  colored  cotton  drill,  crossed  or  elaborated  weave,  loosely  woven 
or  not,  weighing  to  exceed  130  grams  per  square  meter  not  specified  in  other  numbers, 
and  white  or  crude  toweling. 

No.  .SSI. — Little  linens,  warandol  drills,  of  crude  base  or  with  lines  or  square  checks 
of  color,  little  linens  of  colored  base  remaining  in  the  sixth  class  when  they  do  not 
weigh  to  exceed  130  grams  per  square  meter. 

No.  446. — Suppress  from  this  number  fabrics  weighing  more  than  130  grams  to  the 
square  meter,  same  being  included  in  No.  355. 

Class  VI. 

No.  4S4. — Undervests,  hose,  corset  covers,  caps,  or  other  articles  of  half  point  of 
cotton;  undervests  or  undershirts  with  collars  and  cuffs  or  made  to  wear  with  false 
fronts  and  collars  with  additional  surcharge  of  50  per  cent  of  duty. 

Class  VII. 

No.  4S4- — Undervests  or  undershirts,  hose,  or  other  articles  of  pure  wool  or  mixed 
with  cotton  half  point. 

.Vo.  500. — Undervests  or  undershirts,  drawers,  and  hose  of  pure  linen  or  mixed  with 
cotton  half  point. 

'i'he  Government  of  Venezuela  has  decided  that  when  woven-wire 
fencing  for  fencing  corrals  for  birds  or  domestic  animals  shall  express 
the  size  of  mesh  in  centimeters  in  the  consular  invoice  that  such  wire 
in  order  to  enjoy  the  free  entry  privilege  shall  have  a  mesh  at  least  3 
centimeters  square.  Woven  wire  of  a  smaller  mesh  will  pay  the 
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duty  of  class  3  of  the  customs  tariff  or  0.25  bolivar  (bolivar,  $0,193) 
plus  55  per  cent  surcharge  per  kilogram. 

COINAGE  OF  GOLD  AND  SILVER  MONET. 

President  GtOmez,  of  Venezuela,  has  issued  a  decree  ordering  a  new 
coinage  of  gold  and  silver  money,  as  follows:  Gold — 1,000,000  boli- 
vares  in  20-'bolivar  pieces;  silver — 2,000,000  bolivares  in  5-bolivar 
pieces;  500,000  bolivares  in  2-bolivar  pieces,  and  500,000  bolivares 
in  1 -bolivar  pieces. 

COAL  CONCESSION. 

The  Government  of  Venezuela  has  granted  Mr.  Hector  Pardo  a 
concession  for  thirty  years  to  exploit  the  coal  deposits,  already  dis¬ 
covered  or  that  may  be  discovered  within  two  years,  in  the  States 
Falcon  and  Anzoategui. 

PARCELS-POST  MOVEMENT. 

The  General  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Venezuela  states  that  during 
the  first  half  of  1910  the  movement  of  the  parcels-post  service  was 
13,804  parcels,  weighing  47,747  kilograms.  The  revenue  derived 
therefrom  was  247,841.66  bolivares. 

CACAO  EXPORTS  FROM  CARUPANO. 

During  the  year  1910  the  exports  of  cacao  from  Carupano,  Vene¬ 
zuela,  amounted  to  73,650  sacks,  equivalent  to  4,545,627  kilograms. 

MARACAIBO  NOTES. 

Ralph  J.  Totten,  the  United  States  Consul  at  Maracaibo,  submits 
the  following  information  on  the  progress  and  development  of  his 
consular  district.  He  states  that  the  new  electric-hght  plant  for  the 
city  of  Valera  has  been  installed  and  will  commence  operating  in 
March.  All  machinery,  engines,  dynamos,  and  lights  have  been  pur¬ 
chased  in  the  United  States. 

A  contract  has  been  submitted  to  the  city  council  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  two  electric  tram  lines  for  the  city  of  Maracaibo  and  suburbs. 
At  the  present  time  transportation  is  handled  by  three  horse-car 
lines,  one  steam  dummy  line,  and  the  regular  street  coaches. 

The  project  for  the  canalization  of  the  bar  at  the  entrance  of  Lake 
Maracaibo,  so  as  to  allow  the  entrance  of  vessels  up  to  20  feet  draft, 
is  receiving  considerable  attention. 

A  party  of  naturalists  from  a  Chicago,  Illinois,  museum  are  now 
in  the  interior  of  the  State  of  Zulia  collecting  specimens  of  birds, 
mammals  and  insects.  They  report  splendid  success. 

The  reading  room  of  the  consulate  at  Maracaibo  is  becoming  more 
and  more  popular  with  local  business  men.  A  large  variety  of 
newspapers,  periodicals,  and  catalogues  are  constantly  being  received 
and  are  read  by  the  visitors  to  the  office. 


